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HE full and clear delineation of the state of our nation, pre- 
sented by these books, carries back the thoughts irresistibly 
to the first recognised days of its existence. Every one of us 
may know, and all future generations may know, what was doing 
in our archipelago of five hundred islands on a certain March 
day and night three years ago; and this certainty stimulates our 
curiosity to peer into the dimness of the past, and see what was 
doing in our five hundred islands two thousand years ago; and 
then, returning through the long vista of years, to mark the 
transformation of those ancestors of ours into such an offspring 
as we are at this day. 

Among that northern archipelago, of which people living in 
the really habitable parts of the earth had heard, there was one 
lying in light: and hence the remainder were not wholly dark. 
It was that one which lay immediately under the north pole, in a 
region too cold for human habitation, but which yet was itself so 
temperate as to have two crops in the year. It was that one in 
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which the mother of Apollo was born, and in which that famous 
round temple was always open for the worship of the sun-god, 
whose altar-fires shone abroad over all the seas and islands 
around, It was that one where sages were stationed on the tops 
of high towers to watch the stars; while, by day, common men 
were picking out ore and coal from the heart of the mountains, 
and bards played the harp, and priests gave knowledge of the 
arts of life. This sacred island was talked of all along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and far in the east. The Carthagmians 
pretended to know a good deal about it, and even to have 
trafficked there. They were carried two days’ sail beyond the 
group (Scilly) where they now and then exchanged commodities, 
and found a sacred island, with an ancient worship, ancient 
temples, and an advanced civilization. Some claim has been 
advanced on behalf of Skye and Harris, as being this island of 
light in the murky northern sea; but if it was, as stated, about 
as large as Sicily, it could not have been either, and may be 
concluded, as it has been usually concluded, to be Ireland. In 
the midst of the island, in all those deep hollows of the limestone 
where now there are millions of acres of bog, there were broad 
lakes: and everywhere the forest came down to the brink. In 
the lakes were artificial islands, made with toil and care, for the 
winter abode of the rich, for safety from the wolves. As to those 
who could not afford to build islands, they had strong boxes to 
live in—chests open on one side—with the portions fitted together 
by grooves cut with a stone hatchet: and a shelf inserted, to 
make a sleeping place. A paved pathway led from this house of 
twelve feet square to the family hearthstone, made of free-stone 
slabs, carefully laid. The swine were in the forest, the cattle 
were enclosed in cleared spaces, strings of wild fowl crossed the 
sky, and swans splashed in the sedgy creeks, and the elk came 
down to the margin of the lake to drink. While warriors and 
revellers were covered with plates of gold from the crown of the 
head to the shoulders and breast, the skin-clad labourers sowed 
the seed and reaped the harvests in the open country; and the 
wheat ears and flower garlands were carried to the altars in honour 
of Ceres and Proserpine, under some one of their various names. 
One would like to know how many people there were in that 
sacred island. From the extent of water and forest, it is clear 
they were few—a mere sprinkling, probably, within a certain 
range of the temples and the priests’ abodes, and the intermediate 
spaces empty of human life. As for the other islands, our own, 
the Island of Sea-cliffs, had, according to legendary assurance, 
“no men alive in it, nor anything else but bears, wolves, beavers, 
and the oxen with the high prominence.” Then, after a while, it 
became the Island of Honey. The wild bees had by that time 
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found their liberty encroached upon; and there were men of some 
sort in the forests, to take the sweets from the hollow tree. Who 
those men were, we shall by no means attempt to conjecture. 
There is no guidance to any distinct conception, till we come 
down to Cesar’s account of what he was told. It is said, indeed, 
that while Bergion was king of Ireland, Albion was made king 
of England by Neptune, both being slain by Hercules. But we 
have no evidence about this dug out of Irish bogs, nor preserved 
in any great stranger's Commentaries: and we cannot think of 
looking further back than, perhaps, 1000 years B.c. There is 
some reason to suppose that the Romans were really fighting with 
us very long before they were aware of it; that from the very 
earliest of their attacks upon Gaul, we had had a hand in its defence. 
Cesar found, when he came, [B.c. 557,] that there had been from 
time immemorial a close political alliance between the maritime 
people of Britain and the Gaul which they could see from their 
shores; and it seems to be an inference from his report, that at 
that time the original Celtic inhabitants had retired into the 
interior, and were succeeded in the south and south-east by a 
German population. Such is the modern inference, though 
Cesar himself believed that interior population to be indigenous. 

If the Census had but been an idea of that time, what a curious 
picture might we now have had of our archipelago! It was not 
till some centuries afterwards, however, that a Roman emperor 
conceived of such a thing in regard to Rome itself; and then he 
had only, if report say true, some fantastical notion of computing 
the number of the people by the spiders’ webs. Modern historians 
can propose no other method of conjecture about the population 
of Rome when it fell before the Goths, than that of comparing 
the area of the city with the height of the houses, and the com- 
plaints of overcrowding that remain on record. All conception 
of bare numbers, then, is out of the question; but we can in 
other respects picture to ourselves something of what the enume- 
rators of those days would have had to do, and what they would 
have seen. 

Cesar came here for pearls. He did not like them much when 
he had got them; but he did get them. His agents for a census 
must have been taken from the priesthood; for nobody but the 
Druids knew anything but small, practical, daily matters. 
The Druids were probably not very fond of the sea: but a great 
part of the work must be of a maritime character, where bays 
and straits were a domain, and the sea was the commonest of 
boundary lines. To sea, therefore, the Druidical agents must go. 
Some would repair to the well-known oyster-beds—few in number 
—and easily count the pearl fishers that shivered in our chill 
seas. Others would go to the stations, also few, where deep bays 
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and narrow straits tempted the hungering savages to cast their 
nets. It appears that those people could teach the Romans 
something about steering by the stars; and they were probably 
as numerous and intelligent a class as any on the islands. But 
it was only where the Picts were not to be encountered, that that 
class could be visited. The Hebrides must be let alone; but the 
one Mona (Isle of Man), and the other Mona (Anglesey), and 
much of the coast, might be explored, to estimate the fish-eating 
people. The Cornish folk were among the busiest, getting 
tin. The most civilized were the Kentish people, tilling 
the ground, and growing vines; and very happy, the Romans 
thought, in being exempt from venomous serpents, and from 
any serious plague of wild beasts, except wolves in winter. 
We hear nothing of bears and buffalos then; though even in the 
most favoured part of the island, the fields and pastures were only 
spots retrieved from the forest. As for the interior, what could 
even the Druids do there? ‘There were stations in the woods, 
where a priestly band had selected an oak, and gathered the natives 
round it, and made a settlement. There lived the people in 
wattled huts; there they killed beasts for food, and wore their 
skins: and supplied the vegetable portion of their diet from 
acorns and wild honey. In bogs, the roasted acorns themselves 
have been found preserved. ‘The priests alone probably knew 
where these clusters of people were to be found; for there were 
no roads, except one or two broad ones cut through the woods; 
and the little settlements were hidden in the forests, so that the 
whole looked like one vast solitude, till the Romans cut their 
way through it: which, by the way, it took them half a century 
to do. When trees enough had been felled in any one spot to 
cause an encroachment of swamp and ague, the group could move 
to another. Their wattled huts fell to pieces; their mud ones 
melted down in the rains. As men left the swamp, wild-fowl 
came to it. As men ceased to cut down hollow trees, wild bees 
returned to them; and nature resumed her reign, where man 
ceased to intrude. We should be very glad to know how many 
were the spots in the forest thus occupied, and how large was the 
largest group of ny thus collected. This we can never even 
guess at. But we know that the priests had learning which 
enabled them to consort with the Romans; that they gave the 
people some ideas of laws and government; that they somehow 
or other had skill enough in the mechanical arts to teach the 
people to obtain and use metal, to make war-chariots, and set 
them upon wheels, and perhaps to furnish them with scythes. 
We also know that the religious department of the Census of that 
day would have been as unlike that of ours as any other. It is 
upon record what excommunication was in that early time; that 
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it was equivalent to lingering death by torture; and that it was 
incurred by the slightest recusancy of opinion or practice. With 
the priesthood of that day dwelt all science, all art, as well as 
all religion: and, therefore, all social power. They could not 
only burn human sacrifices in wicker baskets, but destroy all 
recusancy by a more cruel infliction still. They were supreme, 
in virtue both of right and wrong. We shall see hereafter how 
far our modern priesthood is from supremacy on any ground. 
Such would have been the results of a census about the Christian 
era;——a few pearl fishers, a good many more of other fishers, in 
wicker boats covered with skins:—some few thousands, possibly, 
of tillers of the soil, miners, and herdsmen; some more thousands 
of peasants and warriors (every man but the priests being a 
warrior), living in a wilderness, skin-clad or painted, according 
to the occasion; and a class of fetish priests, who had all their 
own way, in virtue of superior intelligence. One would like to 
know whether they numbered in all as many as the enumerators 
of the Census of 1851. 

The first material of any kind that history presents for forming 
the remotest conceptions of numbers is towards the end of the 
Saxon period; and all conjecture, then, must be very vague. 
The basis of fact is not much more substantial than those Roman 
cobwebs—it being altogether unknown whether the persons on 
certain land areas were heads of families; and even then, how 
many sorts of persons were included within the family or house- 
hold. Again, the towns might or might not be comprehended ; and 
soon. But the guess is, that the population of Britain might, 
towards the close of the Saxon period, be somewhere about two 
millions. There is more light as to what else could have been 
reported by a corps of census officers, sent out, let us say, by 
King Alfred. Nobody would have been more likely than Alfred 
to desire a census report, if it had been procurable. ‘To him, it 
was not. ‘To us, it is not so wholly inaccessible. A dry statis- 
tical statement is, of course, out of the question ; but a floating 
representation may be constructed out of the materials that the 
scholarship of that day furnished, and the scholarship of our day 
has recovered, 

Let us take the interval between the quiet settling of the North- 
men to agricultural pursuits, from the ‘l'weed to the ‘Thames, and 
the arrival of the great pestilence and murrain, which would neces- 
sarily vitiate any census returns. Let it be while Alfred was quietly 
meditating legislation, down in Wiltshire, say in A.D. 880, with Asser 
by his side for his instructor, consultee, and recorder. Deploring 
that so few priests in Danelagh (the territory settled by the North- 
men), perhaps scarcely one, could translate religious books into 
the vulgar tongue, he is himself doing this, and preparing to 
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establish schools for the youth of the nation, and to give them 
knowledge of foreign countries and the arts of life, and, indeed, 
whatever they want to know. M. Guizot has pointed out to us a 
consideration which makes the wisdom of Alfred somewhat less of 
a miracle than it might otherwise appear—that it is to the Roman 
rule, and not to Christianity, that the two greatest means of 
enlightenment were owing ; the principle of liberty of thought, and 
the pursuit of classical literature. Hence the broad light that 
streamed from Alfred's lantern over the British Archipelago, and 
that which pervaded every country in which the Romans had 
settled. Great changes had taken place since the Romans went 
away. Their twenty-eight or thirty towns had grown into at least 
as many as our last census reports. Christianity had long 
penetrated into wilds and recesses where even the Roman pioneer 
could not make his way (as Tertullian tells us). There was a 
great reduction of the absolutely uninhabited tracts of the king- 
dom, and a very thin population was now sprinkled where wild 
animals had, before, the whole expanse to themselves. A regular 
commerce had begun to exist. A navy had just been formed. 
Above all, the three great principles of social rule which have 
since divided the world had all then suggested themselves, and 
taken some kind of form in our little island—royalty, hereditary 
or elective ; aristocracy; and popular consultation. The last was 
a Roman legacy; and the best of many good ones. One other 
change had taken place with which the Romans had less to do. 
It was from Rome, it is true, that Christianity came hither: but 
it was rather in spite than under favour of the colonizing influence 
of Rome. For a long time, our Christianity was sadly druidical. 
It was about as much like what we now understand by Chris- 
tianity as that of the Russian pilgrims who go annually to Kiev, and 
worship fire and the stars all the way there, and sacrifice to their 
fetish when they get home. Then, there had been another ad- 
mixture—Odin, the Mahomet of the north, having sent his hosts 
forth, conquering and to conquer, for many centuries ; and the 
raven of the Northmen having certainly scared the Christian dove 
from our heavens, and made her take refuge in remote sanc- 
tuaries, during a long and stormy time. Before Alfred’s reign, 
however, the deluge of that northern superstition had subsided 
(though the invaders still poured in), and the dove was abroad 
again, finding rest for her foot wherever she desired to alight. 
The country was fairly Christianized; and the conflict was, not 
between heathenism and Christianity, but between the Culdees 
and the Romish Christians. The evil was, not a mongrel faith, 
but a sectarian strife. It was now above two centuries since 
Redwald had planted a Christian altar beside the statue of Odin 
in East Anglia ; and Croyland Abbey was already finished. There 
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had been no heathens among those who drove the piles in the 
marsh for its foundation, and brought earth in boats, in long 
procession, to lay a floor for the pavement. Lindisfarn Abbey 
had also arisen, purely Christian, under the very shadow of the 
raven's wings. 

Well: sending out a census commission for King Alfred, as he 
could not do it himself—what shall we find? We, his enume- 
rators, leave him in his royal house at stady, shivering, probably,. 
as the wind rushed in through those memorable chinks in the wall 
which history represents as the proximate cause of horn lanterns 
in England. His mass priests are taking care of his candles ; 
and Asser is writing his life. Neither of them has hit on the 
principle of the water-clock, and there is not sun enough to make 
his dial of much use. When our Census Commissioners give us 
their promised Report of Occupations in Britain in 1851, it will 
be a matter of interest to see how many are the clock and watch 
makers. There is now one firm in Coventry making about 9000 
watches per annum ; and of these, between 400 and 500 are of the 
turnip sort, for agricultural labourers. A great change since Alfred’s 
day! The agricultural labourers—churls—must be the first object 
in a census in Alfred’s time: and they are found everywhere. 
The whole country, with insignificant exceptions, is parcelled out; 
and each parcel contains the modern ingredients—of arable land, 
meadow, pasture, and woodland. The difference is, that the wood- 
land immensely preponderates, and that three-fourths of the whole 
land is for cattle, or stock of one sort or another. The land is 
excessively cheap, an acre of the best being worth four ~— 
A sheep was worth, on an average, four shillings. What a shil- 
ling was worth it is not, however, easy to say; nor is it certain 
that the Saxon shilling ever existed further than as a deno- 
mination. The woodland is valuable, as feeding and sheltering 
stock ; and the value of a single tree is determined by the number 
of swine that can stand within its shade. On the sheep-walks, 
then, and in the woods, we shall find the largest number of people 
of all. The food-producers must, in such an age, constitute the 
bulk of the nation. The sheep are the most valuable property, 
on account of the demand for wool. The swine afford a good deal 
of food, and pick up their own living, under the beech and oaks, 
The cattle also take care of themselves ; but a fifth of them diem 
winter ; so that a cow is worth only one-sixth of a horse, and an ox 
only half an ass: so the churls are more busy about horses and asses 
than about the cattle. Some few are tilling the ground. A larger 
number are found at the fisheries, where they are themselves bought 
and sold with the property. Fish and honey are main articles of con- 
sumption ; and fresh-water fish apparently much more than now. It 
is certain that our rivers were considerably deeper then; for they 
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were navigable where now no vessels can make their way. There 
were water-mills here, and fishing-stations there ; deep rivers, and 
swampy lands. We have allowed the great channels to grow 
shallow and be choked up, while perpetuating water-mills, and, at 
the same time, draining land: so that we have introduced figures 
into our last census that we ought to grieve over—larger amounts 
of death and smaller of life than we ought, from the human disease 
and loss of produce caused by floods and perpetual swamp. By 
the next census, we hope to have changed all that; to have abo- 
lished water-mills, in favour of steam; to have entered upon a 
system of arterial drainage; and to have returned to the old 
Saxon use of fish, through an adoption of the French system of 
pisciculture, already instituted on several of our rivers. Many of 
these churls, under King Alfred, we find on convent lands, grow- 
ing vines and tending bees, and taking care of the orchards, that 
the fathers may have wine and mead and cider in abundance. 
In the hamlet, there is already a public-house—the monks being 
forbidden to go and drink there. Other churls are malting and 
brewing ; for there is much ale-drinking, and various sorts of ales. 
A large number of the labouring class are at the salt-pans, on the 
bays and creeks of the coast; for the winter food depends on the 
quantity of meat that can be salted down in autumn; and there 
is never salt enough for everybody. Near Gloucester, we shall 
find gangs busy at the iron-works; and down westwards, at the 
tin-works ; and in the north, at the lead-works. In some of the 
larger settlements or towns, there are industrial establishments, 
there are bakers, and artificers in gold and silver. The tanners and 
dyers probably settle near the woods where they get their bark and 
vegetable dyes. Reckoning next the armourers, and those who 
are employed on public buildings, we have gone through the 
churl population on the land. That on the sea is now not un- 
important ; for King Alfred has built a navy. We trace here the 
beginning of the nautical spirit among us. The sea-roving taste 
of the Northmen is entering into the constitution of the Briton. 
The Census Commissioners of 1851 say— 

“ The Scandinavian race survives in its descendants round the coasts 
of the British Isles, and the soul of the old viking still burns in the 
seamen of the British fleet, in the Deal boatmen, in the fishermen of 
the Orkneys, and in that adventurous, bold, direct, skilful, mercan- 
tile class, that has encircled the world by its peaceful conquests,””— 
Report I. p. liv. 

The coracle, seen at this day on the coast of Clare, is abjured 
by Alfred, who will have ships that can encounter a foe, and trade 
with a friendly coast. 

The food-producers have been surveyed; and also some arti- 
ficers. Very few remain. What commerce is there? Some 
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groups of buyers and sellers are found at Bristol and Chester,— 
the sellers disposing of their near relations as slaves, and the 
buyers being Irishmen, come over for the purpose. Sisters and 
brothers, sons and daughters, are the commodity on the one hand, 
and cloth and marten-skins on the other. Is it possible? This 
going on in Alfred’s time? Yes, there they are,—those bargain- 
ing groups, who have, as we must remember, undergone enough 
to brutalize them, under invasion, famine, disease, and other 
misery. Alfred himself made up his crews by pirate recruiting, 
and hanged forty-four judges and magistrates in one year, for 
corrupt conduct in the seat of justice. Let Hobbes interpret this 
matter to us. When we see, by his description, what life had so 
lately been, before peace left Alfred time to show what he could 
do, we shall wonder less at the slave-markets of Bristol and 
Chester, which must take their place in that old census. 


“ Whatsoever is consequent to a time of war, where every man is 
enemy to every man, the same is consequent to the time wherein men 
live without other security than what their own strength and their 
own invention shall furnish them withal. In such condition there is 
no place for industry, because the fruit thereof is uncertain; and con- 
sequently no culture of the earth; no navigation; no use of the com- 
modities that may be imported by sea; no commodious building; no 
instruments of moving and removing such things as require much 
force; no knowledge of the face of the earth; no account of time; no 
arts; no letters; no society ; and which is worst of all, continual fear, 
and danger of violent death ; and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 

What other commerce is there? Whatever has sprung up 
through men going in pilgrimage to Rome, and carrying on traffic 
at the same time, as the pilgrims to Mecca do at this day. We 
must allow, by the way, for the king’s subjects who are now 
abroad on that errand. A small tax is levied, wherever the 
Romans have ruled, on all who land at any port with any goods ; 
and so universal is the practice, that the tax is called “ customs.” 
As the king’s subjects pay this abroad, and all who visit his shores 
here, a foreign trade has certainly begun; though the customs 
revenue of Alfred's time makes no great figure in our return. ‘There 
really seems to be no other trade going on, except at market ; 
and that cannot be much, as no sale can be effected but in the 
presence, and under the witness of the magistrate, the mass-priest, 
or the sheriff. Moreover, the circulating medium is cattle; so 
we need not expect to find any large portion of the two millions 
who constitute the nation bargaining in the market-place, 

Who else is there? Why, though there is no great multitude 
of individuals, there are whole classes. The thanes ere in their 
scattered homes, or visiting the towns for political or other social 
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objects. There is the judiciary, itinerating, or dispensing justice 
at appointed places. There are afew hermits—mortified princes, 
or bereaved and afflicted nobles—who have gone into cells in deep 
solitudes, to pray, and repent, and hope, for the rest of their days. 
And there is the whole priesthood,—there are two priesthoods, 
numerous, active, and all-important. The spirit of Dunstan is 
already stirring in the land. We wish it were possible to com- 
pute the priests and monks who are toiling and napping—minis- 
tering to others, and indulging themselves. There is as yet no 
infidelity to grapple with. Can there be heresy? Yes; there 
are the Culdee missionaries and their disciples. Among those 
mysterious isles in the stormy western sea—those isles which the 
Romans held their breath at thinking of—there is one which 
has lighted a beacon, and kept it burning for centuries,—a 
brilliant sacred fire of learning and piety amidst the darkness of a 
rude race and age. There is a cathedral in Iona, where St. 
Columba anchored his faith amidst the storms of ocean and social 
chaos; and hence his lamp rayed out through all tempests; and 
his missionaries went forth through all lands, when they alone 
were the hope and help of Christianity in the northern world. It 
is already told to King Alfred that those Culdees allow the mar- 
riage of priests, and disallow auricular confession. But they 
enter England only by stealth; and in Scotland, their lives are 
so apostolic, and their stand upon the Bible is so firm, that, here- 
tical though they be in the eyes of the followers of St. Augustine, 
they shall be the adornment of King Alfred’s census. The 
choicest spot we have to traverse in our survey is, perhaps, not 
even that Wiltshire retreat, where the king and the monk sit 
together, but “that illustrious island,” as Dr. Johnson calls it, 
“which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians (and, we may add, a circle of 
reverent monastic establishments) derived the benefits of know- 
ledge, and the blessings of religion.” Long before Dr. Johnson's 
day, and often since, the emotions described by him have been 
experienced by visitors to that remarkable island: and there have 
been travellers who, in revolving the recollections of grand scenes 
in all quarters of the world, have found no impression so deep as 
that of the maimed cathedral tower of Iona, standing up amidst 
the tossing seas against the yellow light of the western sky. 
“* After life's fitful fever,” there sleeps not only Duncan, but 
Macbeth, and a row of ancient Scottish kings beside him; and 
that wonderful place is now a mere nook in the property of the 
Presbyterian Duke of Argyll. 

In decreeing our next census, it is not very easy to select a 
period which shall be a fair one; for, between war and famine, 
the nation had a poor chance in regard to numbers and welfare 
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during the Norman period. The famines on record for several 
centuries are a perfect wonder ; and, making all allowance for the 
difficulty of preserving food in those days, it really appears as if 
the caprice of the seasons must have been much greater than at 
present. No doubt, the clearance of woods, and the draining of 
fens, must have equalized the temperature considerably, and 
allowed a better chance to both tillage and pasturage. In the 
reign of John, the draining of the fens of Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire was begun; and it was John who authorized the 
removal of weirs and other stoppages from the Thames and Med- 
way; no doubt, intending benefit to commerce, but also improv- 
ing the quality of the neighbouring land, and the health of its 
inhabitants. On the whole, the time of John may be as good a 
period as we can select for a brief survey of the state of the nation. 
It was then that the sovereign first found, upon trial, that the 
Normans and Saxons could not be played off against each other, 
their amalgamation having become nearly complete. A new 
generation had grown up since the end of the wars of the Con- 
quest; and those against France were in abeyance. We will be 
King John’s census commissioners, then, for the moment. It will 
not take long; for the materials at command are very scanty; 
more so than in Alfred’s time. We will suppose it a.p. 1210. 
The three great interests of the kingdom are those of the land, 
the sword, and the church: and yet John favoured commerce, as 
if he foresaw its future greatness. Taking the land first, we miss 
the infinity of villages and hamlets strewn over the surface in 
Saxon times. In Alfred’s day, there were fifty strong castles, and 
villages by thousands. Now we see strong castles by hundreds, 
and not many more villages than castles. The strongholds are 
on rocks, or surrounded by moats; and the villages are at the 
foot of the rocks, or clustered about the bridge over the moat. 
The noble owner of the castle is gone to Palestine ; and his lady 
tules the village, and her lord’s domain, with the help of the 
priest, who can read and write—which nobody else, perhaps, can. 
We find, certainly, some improvement in agriculture. The lowest 
of the rural class, who may be unattached to any domain, are 
enjoined by law to delve so much ground, with hand and foot, as 
will provide corn for themselves and their children; and thus we 
find an express recognition of spade husbandry, as a dernier ressort. 
The monks, who are the best cultivators, knew long ago that it 
was good for the land to put marl upon it; and they have now 
found out that it is the same with chalk. ‘They go to work with 
a will. Thomas-i-Becket used to go into the reaping-field, and 
take a sickle; and at all seasons we may see monks. on the arable 
lands and in the orchards. Owing to the famines, the king has 
ordered that whatever else is sent out of the kingdom, in ex- 
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change for commodities, the corn shall be kept at home; so we 
find some in every convent grange. But so much land has been 
afforested by Norman game preservers, that it is really a matter 
of serious concern to feed the multitude from year to year. Rab- 
bits having been found to breed very fast, warrens are now in 
course of being established—nobody seeming to be aware that 
rabbits will destroy more food of one kind, than they will yield (to 
the popular need) of another. The salmon are to be taken great 
care of in the Devonshire and Cheshire rivers; and the take of 
herrings on the eastern coast is very large. Eels are bred very 
extensively ; and the monks’ gardens, and a few others, begin to show 
culinary vegetables. The vale of Gloucester is the most fertile 
spot of all. The vineyards there are quite a sight; and the wine 
is very good. The swine are as many as of old: the goats very 
numerous ; and there isa good deal of fowling going on—both for 
sport and food—by hawk, net, and cross-bow. So much for the 
food-producing. As for other landed considerations, the osier- 
beds strike us as on the increase ; and the tan-pits ; and the woods 
are taken care of, much timber being wanted for ships, and for the 
building of towns. The curfew bell rings all over Europe; and 
here, as elsewhere, the danger of fire being great from wood ashes 
in houses of wood. ‘The fires are indeed a terrible curse to the 
dwellers in towns. We observe a new invention of some import- 
ance—windmills. These save a vast deal of hand-grinding; and 
ere long, they must surely supersede some of the pernicious 
water-mills. 

It is our opinion that far too little is reported about trade in 
the accounts of the kingdom given by the chroniclers of the age 
to strangers and posterity. The probability is, that the chroniclers, 
being monks, connected with the three great interests of feudal 
times, are not aware how trade and manufacture are springing up 
under their shadow. We shall take leave to insert a short report 
of these matters, here, in their proper place. We see, then, that 
the Flemings who came over some time since (flooded out of their 
dwellings at home), are weaving blankets and other woollens very 
industriously in Wales, after having established the manufacture 
in Scotland and on the border. The quantity of imported woad 
that pays duty, and the royal order that all the dyeing, except 
black, shall be done in the towns, show that the increase in the 
manufacture of that kind of clothing is great. We also smell flax 
in steep, as well as leather, in many parts of the country. Tidings 
have arrived, too, of a wonderful caterpillar which spins silk in 
such quantities that, if the returned crusaders say true, it is esta- 
blished, at great cost, at Palermo; and nobles and their dames 
may have “ silk-cloth” from a nearer part than Asia. The Jews 
have come into the kingdom in large numbers; and they have 
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taught King John how to make payments in easier ways than by 
sending loads of coin, or parcels of merchandise, or cattle, from 
place to place. King John’s letters of credit are the first we hear 
of. But these towns—what shall we do with them in our survey? 
There are so many of them now, along the east coast, and at the 
mouths of rivers, where ships can come for traffic: and how are 
we to reckon the people in them? London has just been declared 
the capital, after the long decline of Winchester; and it is said 
that London contains 40,000 people. But, in the first place, we 
cannot be sure that that is the number; and in the next, London 
is no rule for any other place. Considering this, and the long 
wars, and the unrepresented families that the crusaders have left 
at home, and the famines and fevers, there is no use attempting a 
computation of numbers. 

When we have visited the ships and their crews, we shall have 
done with the commonalty. The other arts may have been slow 
in their progress, but not so that of shipbuilding, surely. Cceur- 
de-Lion ventured, and safely, as far as the Levant—the first who 
had taken such a voyage with such a fleet. In the harbour of 
Messina he assembled thirteen large vessels, fifty-three armed 
galleys, and nearly double the number of transports. It must be 
remembered that nothing like a royal navy was then known; and 
that when kings assembled a fleet, it was by taking up merchant- 
men. Thus it is clear, that considering what the commerce must 
now be that employs such a fleet, in addition to any ships that 
may be roving or at home, it is impossible to guess at the number 
of seamen that ought to be included in our census. 

And so with the military class,—they being indistinguishable 
from the pilgrims who swarm from our own shores to Rome, 
Jerusalem, and Mount Sinai. The continental traveller may meet 
a palmer at every stage. But for them, we might form some 
notion of the number of our countrymen in far countries,—the 
military class being a limited one, and each noble able to report 
the number of his dependants. But the pilgrims are of all ranks 
and orders—nobles, merchants, and young and old men of every 
kind of pursuit. As for the church, nothing would be easier than 
for the monks—the penmen of the time—to record their own 
numbers, and those of their dependants—and, in fact, all the data 
that we want: but they do not see the importance of it; and when 
they chronicle anything, it is the official changes, the squabbles, 
and the incidents of their own particular community. There are 
now seventeen bishoprics. All we can say further is, that they 
have found some people—Albigenses, we believe—who are mad 
or idiotic. These heretics object to some matters in the church ; 
and, when branded and whipped, they are not a whit ashamed or 
afraid. The common people and the priests are amazed and per- 
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plexed ; and the latter have some notion that this insanity—this 
wild visitation of the devil—may have some consequences, may 
be the beginning of some mighty mischief. As the monks sit 
painting away at their illuminated books, or prune in the orchard, 
or bind sheaves in the field, they feel as if great news were coming 
on some one of the four winds: if of the reseue of the Sepulchre, 
nothing will ever go wrong again in the world. The affair of the 
Holy Places once settled, neither Moslem nor Greek can ever 
come into the field again. Such was the nation im the time of 
King John. 

As it is necessary, in order to see the people as they are, to 
select some season of pause between great civil strifes, or other 
disorganizing incidents, we can make nothing of the times of the 
wars of the Roses, or of the Reformation, &e. Perhaps the reign 
of James I. might come next, the Reformation being some way 
behind, and the wars of the Commonwealth some way in the 
future. We will call it a.p. 1610. 

What a change is here! The monks gone, the monasteries 
broken up; their gables standing roofless, the seats of their 
chapter-houses growing mossy; bats in the crypts, and owls in 
the cells! The poor that used to be fed at their gates are in 
workhouses ; and the clergy of the time are translating the Scrip- 
tures into English. Not only has that Magna Charta which John 
was compelled to give taken effect; but there is a parliament 
where the interests of towns are represented, and the state of the 
legislature has become bound up with that of the nation. The 
wars of the Roses were fought.over the heads of the people, who 
throve as the nobles and their military followers were slaughtering 
each other; and now, we find a Middle Class actually grown up, 
the great landed estates broken up, and the relations of classes, 
and the march of social affairs, mainly determined by the advance- 
ment of manufactures and commerce. We find, too, attention 
turned to the subject of numbers—not yet of the whole nation, 
but of classes, which may serve as some sort of basis for calcula- 
tion. Sir W. Raleigh and others put on record the number of 
men chosen to bear arms, and that of the rejected, at this period. 
The bishops delivered to the Privy Council in 1603 their enume- 
ration of the communicants of the kingdom, and also of the recu- 
sants, or those who did not communicate; and there was, besides, 
ere long, a hearth tax, which, retrospectively considered, is a 
guide to the number of houses. On the whole, it is believed that 
the population of England and Wales at this date was about five 
millions; that is, it had doubled in two centuries. In two centuries! 
and now, in our day, it has doubled in half acentury. How strange 
it seems that in all England and Wales, under the great Eliza- 
beth, there should have been only a third or fourth part more 
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people than there now are in London and its environs! The in- 
habited houses were little above a million. As to what the people 
in them were doing, we have ample information in comparison 
with former periods. A vast quantity of arable land was turned 
back into pasturage, and the rural inhabitants were hastening 
into the towns, to take their share in the woollen manufacture, or 
in the trades which followed in its train. So far from there being 
any dread of consequent scarcity of food, we find that an acre of 
corn land produced twice as much, on the average, as it did half 
a century before. 

The pictures of country life drawn by the preachers of the 
time, and the reasonings of the economists of that day, show that 
the old yeomanry of the kingdom were really, as was complained, 
“broken up and destroyed.” Rents and labour were dearer, as 
the rage for wool-growing increased ; and the small farmer became 
the labourer: and next, inclosing went on at a great rate, to keep 
the manure within bounds, as the divines said, and, as the econo- 
mists said, to save the wages of shepherds, swineherds, neatherds, 
&e. So the sons and daughters of the cultivators swarmed into 
the towns—much as the families of the ‘‘ statesmen” of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland now fidck to the Lancashire factories ; 
still, however, leaving a vast preponderance of rural over urban 
population. The price of land was about twelve years’ purchase, 
(after a very considerable rise of rent;) and we find now com- 
plaints made to the legislature of the great increase of cottages ; 
whereas, a century earlier, the apprehension was all the other 
way, and the gathering of land “ into few men’s hands” was repro- 
bated, as favouring the towns at the expense of the country. 
Wool was the link now between the two. Landowners sold their 
estates to men who had grown rich in trade; and peasants sent 
their children into the towns to work for wages. At this time, 
we find careful and repeated provision made for the improvement 
and repair of the roads, and for the paving of London streets. 
Moreover, the sweepings of London streets and the dust of coal 
are spoken of as in request for the enriching of the land. The 
consumption of coal was becoming so extensive (amidst much 
use of peat, gorse, and dried dung), that some people ventured to 
prophesy that if the woods went on diminishing, to supply the 
towns with food and wool, it would become profitable to bring- 
coal to London, to sell in the streets. Verily, London has taken 
care that it should indeed become profitable to sell coal there. 
In spite of King James's prohibition to export wool, the con- 
nexion between town and country became more marked every 
year. There was the silk manufacture, now becoming consider- 
able. We could not grow silk ; but the knitters and weavers were 
food-buyers and so were the linen-weavers. The vast extension of 
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our commerce told upon every farm in England to which there 
was access by a road. The way to the Indies was now found, 
and America was laid open. Henry VIII. had made for himself 
a royal navy; so that the merchant-vessels of England were set 
free for trade. The Royal Exchange now existed in London; 
and the great trading companies—the Turkey Company, and those 
which were making adventures to the Indies, East and West; and 
the Eastland (or Baltic) Merchants’ Company, and the Russian 
Company, with its novel enterprise of whaling—all these quick- 
ened and extended commerce in their different departments, and, 
therefore, the national industry; and therefore again, the demand 
for food. It matters little that the legislature strove hard to 
restrict the movement by sumptuary laws. Such endeavours 
always fail, and there is no need to stop to consider them here. 
In spite of prohibition, interference, reprobation of the earliest 
mill-machinery, guilds, apprenticeship laws, sumptuary laws, in- 
cessant meddling of government or government favourites with 
industry, men wove and dyed, and bought and sold, and voyaged, 
and improved their own lives and other people's, in the towns ; 
and every estate and croft within the four seas rose in value in 
proportion. Under these heads, of the industrial populations of 
country and town, and the landowners, the largest proportion of 
the five millions is accounted for. Who were the rest ? 

The feudal system was broken up, and the Military interest was 
therefore gone. There might be some faint after-glow of that 
glory in the caveliers of the next reign; but they never again con- 
stituted a separate and commanding interest. The Reformation 
had happened, and the antique Church interest was therefore 
broken up. Protestantism was already too much weakened by 
dissensions to constitute an interest,—if indeed Protestantism 
ever can, from its nature, do so. The census officials of that 
day would have found learned and pious men translating the 
Bible, and the great Puritan party in the church struggling to 
get rid of the compromise which alone had rendered the Reforma- 
tion possible. A great deal that was very interesting was taking 
place: but as yet the bishops could enumerate the communicants 
in the country, and account for all who did not appear at the 
altar. The king was the Head of the Church, and the Church 
comprehended the nation. The ecclesiastical interest, as a great 
body of the State, no longer concerned the Census, as at any 
period before the Reformation. These interests having gone 
down, and a Middle Class having arisen, is there any other to be 
considered ? Yes: an enormous one; an appalling one ;—the 
Pauper interest. Long before the dissolution of the monasteries 
the pauperism of the country had become an almost unmanageable 
evil. It began with the abolition of serfage; and the monas- 
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teries absorbed as much as they could of an existing evil, in- 
creasing it all the while. From the fourteenth century there had 
been laws to restrain vagrancy; and in the sixteenth it had in- 
creased, ‘‘ to the marvellous disturbance of the common weal of 
this realm.” Beggars went about, “valiant” and sturdy, “in 
great routs and companies.” The vagrants were to be put in 
prison, branded, and whipped: the clergy were to press all good 
citizens to give alms; and all who were able must find employ- 
ment for those who could work. Then came the compulsory tax; 
and then the celebrated 43rd of Elizabeth: and all apparently 
in vain. The lower class had not risen, generally speaking, with 
the middle; and there was now as wide an interval between that 
middle class and the pauper banditti of the realm as there ever 
was between the landed class and the serfs. Three or four hun- 
dred hangings of thieves and murderers took place now every 
year, without any apparent diminution of crime; and a much 
greater number were tortured and imprisoned, under the pro- 
visions of laws which took no heed to the fact that the multitude 
must be fed. Through twq more reigns these laws were added 
to; but the complaints continued, and became more and more 
perplexing from their contrariety. If King James had sent out 
Census reporters, they would have gone about in fear of their 
lives. No magistrate would have given information for fear of 
pauper vengeance; and no constable would appear to know that 
such people existed. The reporters would have found the gaols 
full of savages, and the houses of correction crowded with 
“valiant vagabonds.” They would have found corpses here and 
there in the ditches; gangs of marauders by scores in the woods ; 
and camps on every common and in every green lane. Every 
barn and sty was a lodging for some of these wretches; and it 
is expressly recorded that, even at this early period of the Re- 
formation, and before any one had forgotten the care that the 
Romish church takes of the humblest of her children, this large 
proportion of the five millions of English and Welsh neither 
married, nor christened, nor buried, but lived like savages,— 
tempting, by this licence, all the savage portion of society to join 
them. By the accession of James the miseries of Border warfare 
were put an end to; but over all “ merry England,” where there 
really was a substantial and growing prosperity among the happier 
portion of the five millions, the substratum of barbarism was for 
ever convulsing the fair surface of society, and shooting forth 
flames which threatened the conflagration of the whole fabric. 
The official reporters might possibly, in those days, have joined 
in the aspiration they would hear from such as dared speak,—a 
prayer for a great war, to kill off “‘ the peo ple that be too many.” 
So much for the state of English society, after the breaking up of 
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the feudal system. So much for the engulfing of old social orders, 
and the springing up of new, and the peculiar detriment which 
attended that great transition. 

During the eighteenth century, men became more and more 
aware of the need of knowing something of the national numbers 
and condition: but how was it to be done? They tried com- 
paring the births with the deaths; but, besides that a multitude 
of both births and deaths might and did take place unrecorded, 
there was no basis to build « computation upon. There was a 
window-duty (the Hearth-tax was abolished at the Revolution), 
but so many cottages were exempt that that afforded no rule. 
One fact shows how entirely in the dark our grandfathers were 
about this matter. No less a man than Dr. Price published his 
belief, in 1780, that the population of England and Wales was 
considerably under five millions,—that is, considerably less than 
in the reign of Elizabeth. From computations since made from 
registers and other documents, collected for legislative purposes, 
it appears that the population did decline during the first ten 
years of the eighteenth century, and that, when the scale turned, 
the increase was very slow. In 1753, there was talk of a census; 
but it was not obtained. During the latter half of the century, 
though there was the American war, and the loss of those 
colonies, and the war of the French Revolution, and a multitude 
of unfavourable circumstances at home, the nation grew in name 
and substance, in fame and in welfare. In 1767, and onwards, 
Hargraves and Arkwright gave us the cotton manufacture. 
When that began to happen our population was a little above 
seven millions; and by the end of the century it was above nine. 
The population had not doubled in the last two centuries, as in 
the preceding two, even with the rapid aid of the cotton manu- 
facture. It is well to be aware of this, in order to estimate the 
prodigious advance that has been made since. 

At last, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the decisive 
ordinance was passed. The number and condition of the people 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, were to be wrotelinest and 
the management of the affair was given to Mr. Rickman. Some 
who see the name here may have heard his vivd voce account of 
the toil and anxiety of the task. According to the curious 
political economy of that day, every applicant for parish relief 
had it given to him in proportion to the number of his children ; 
and, as wheat was then 110s, a quarter, a considerable section of 
the nation presented itself on payday to the overseers of the 

or. These overseers’ list afforded a pauper population census 
of themselves ; and not a small one, for the poor-rate at that time 
amounted to £4,000,000, in a total population of nine millions. 
The overseers could tell, almost to an unit, the numbers in the 
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rate-paying households of the parish; and in this excessively 
simple way, Mr. Rickman believed he had accomplished the main 
part of his task. The clergy made returns from the parish 
registers ; and when the houses and families were reported of, the 
occupations of the residents were roughly set down,—as agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and trading, and neither. The registers 
were, however, very defective, as they continued to be till the 
Registration Act of 1837 was passed; and the reports of popular 
employments were not only extremely vague, but far wide of the 
mark. Our exports of cotton goods were much boasted of then, 
amounting to five millions and a half in the midst of war and 
trouble; and it was a great fact, both as a continuation of the 
long series of evidences that our national advancement came 
through manufactures and commerce, and as full of promise in 
itself: but the employment of people in agriculture still far ex- 
ceeded every other. It took more than double the number of 
hands then that it does now to deal with the same quantity of 
cotton: and yet were there far more hands still in the fields than 
engaged in any other business whatever. The agents of the 
Census then found the peasantry in a very low condition,—low 
in comfort, low in intellect, low in social discipline. The parish 
eked out their wretched wages with charity bread, and they made 
out something more by poaching. Salmon rivers were poached ; 
park ponds were poached; deer parks, rabbit warrens, and 
pheasant covers were poached; and gaols were full of poachers, 
and every hospital was accustomed to the reception of wounded 
gamekeepers. The peasantry also broke or burned everything in 
the way of implements and machinery that they fancied interfered 
with their labour; and they were at this time staring with their 
widest eyes at being told to spread crushed bones upon the land. 
Sir Humphrey Davy was now suggesting something newer in the 
way of manure than the marl and chalk of the old monks; and 
the improvement in the science and practice of agriculture which 
will mark the last half of this century, began thus with the first. 
The greater number of the farmers, then a wealthy and saucy 
class, laughed at the philosophers and their experiments; but 
some few were wiser,—happily for the nation at large. 

Our weavers were hungry in their homes, that year; and their 
employers, and the tradesmen of the towns, were in dread of ruin. 
In respectable houses the cheapest kinds of food were sought out, 
and luxury was cut off. There was little or no increase of num- 
bers in the great seats of the woollen manufacture. Within the 
memory of some of us, Birmingham was a town of 74,000 in- 
habitants, and Sheffield of less than 46,000. In Birmingham 
alone does Education, in any large sense, seem to have been 
thought of at that time for the working classes. The Sunday 
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schools established by the Dissenters, towards the close of the last 
century, will ever be regarded as one of the earliest blossoms of 
promise. Mr. Whitbread was not yet “on his legs” to propose 
educating the people of England, nor Mr. Windham vehemently 
resisting it. Lord Eldon was ere long to be telling what dreadful 
consequences would arise from teaching error, which would 
certainly happen if the people were taught at all: and Romilly 
was to take the broad ground, that the object was not to give 
them knowledge, but to enable them to acquire it. But all that 
was yet future. The ploughman in the field, and the weaver at 
his loom, were taught to handle the spade and the shuttle, and 
nothing more. And yet it was a thousand years since Alfred had 
pored over his translations of good books into the vulgar tongue, 
for universal use. 

The stationary habits of the nation were remarkable then. 
The royal family went down to Weymouth; but scarcely anybody 
else moved, except commercial travellers. There was not the 
same need then as now to effect the Census enumeration in one 
day. Now, any number of the population may be off, hundreds 
of miles from home, between one day and another; but then, if 
any resident went forth on a journey, all the neighbourhood knew 
it, and most went to see him off. It would be scarcely credible 
now, if it could be ascertained, how few country people had seen 
London, and how few inland residents had seen the sea. Gray's 
account of the Lake district was read by literary people as we now 
read books of Arabian or Brazilian travel; and Scott had not 
lifted up the mists which veiled the Highland mountains from 
English eyes. We now pity and smile at the Russian soldiers, who 
are expecting to find Jerusalem at a day's march from Bucharest: 
but our own working classes had, half a century ago, no more 
idea of what lay beyond the tenth milestone. The Census agents 
further found the gaols crowded, the roads insecure, and robbery 
and murder in the towns growing more and more fearful amidst 
the decrepitude of the watch; and they could hardly travel far, 
or stay long in one place, without seeing people hanging in rows, 
or hearing of their execution in such batches as might remind 
them of the old times of Henry VIII. As for the rest, there 
were a few blind asylums, here and there: a good many public 
hospitals, and great commotion about defying the small-pox. Some 
people were still inoculating, and some vaccinating, and far more 
declining to interfere with Providence. Ninety-two deaths 
in a thousand were from small-pox during the disastrous 
reign of inoculation—that is, up to the time of this first Census; 
and Mr. Rickman’s informants must have found blind and dis- 
figured victims in every village. In the preceding year two 
remarkable things had happened: vaccination began to be 
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practised, and Dr. Ferriar addressed a population of working 
people, through the press, on the subject of their health. Sani- 
tary improvement was becoming a topic; but there were no 
results, as yet, that could tell in the Census, or affect the rate of 
mortality. 

As for the soldiers and sailors abroad, it was war time; but 
their number was not what would now appear, to our enlarged ideas, 
very great. They all came into the nine millions of England 
and Wales ; into the eleven millions, when Scotland was included. 
Our emigration, now, is a more striking feature, in regard to 
numbers, than the military and naval services were then. As for 
emigration, it was not a recognised fact at all. It was seven 
years after this that the accident of a wreck discovered the fact 
that 150 quiet Scotchmen were stealing away to America; and 
the wonder and grief with which the fact is recorded, are quite 
instructive; wonder that men should run away from a militia 
(substitute) bounty of thirty or forty guineas; and grief that 
citizens should ever leave their country at all, except to fight its 
enemies. We had then arrived at no conception of the value of 
colonies as trading countries. It was somewhat later than this 
that we were compassing heaven and earth to come to a com- 
mercial agreement with Portugal—a poor two millions of priest- 
ridden slaves—while we had thrown away our American colonies, 
and had no time to think of the rest. In those days the Church 
was insolent and lazy, under her supposed security of disabling 
laws; and the Dissenters were vigorous, in due proportion. The 
Church had lost much of its alarm about Methodism, the first 
fervours of regeneration being over, and John Wesley a few years 
dead; and the Catholics were too thoroughly degraded by law, 
and the Dissenters too securely held in check by the Corporation 
and Test Acts, to render it necessary for the Church to keep her 
eyes open; so she composed herself very comfortably to rest, 
muttered in her sleep about our being a Christian nation, about 
the Protestant House of Brunswick, about the king’s wish that 
every one of his subjects should be able to read his Bible, and so 
on; but never stirring, except to get “a little more slumber,” and 
certainly not dreaming of what was to come:—of Bible Societies, 
of Low Church, High Church, emancipation for all faiths, 
Quakers in parliament, Jews elected for the City of London, 
Tractarianism, Mormonism, schism in the Methodist body—in 
the Quaker body—and even in the Jewish, and a good part of 
the nation passing out of dogmatic theology altogether. Those 
were the days of pluralities, of hunting parsons, and of political 
bishoprics; when conscientious curates were considered vulgar 
and low, and a zealous churchman was a bore or a mischief. 
The state of religion in England then was as unlike what it had 
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been after the Reformation, as what it is now becoming im the 
prospect of a second, milder, and more gradual reformation. 

Of the multitudes who discussed that Census of 1801, few 
were aware what example we were following in having one at all. 
Our grandfathers had refused one in 1753; and the first of our 
nation who instituted one were the fathers of the American state 
and nation, whom we had driven to take care of themselves. In 
their first congress, after their constitutional affairs were settled, 
they ordered that a Census should be taken as soon as convenient; 
and thenceforward, every ten years. At first, the main object was 
to settle the electoral districts, and obtain a basis for future 
electoral management; but the other advantages were not over- 
looked; and it was soon found, by a self-governing people, that 2 
Census ought to be a thorough survey and record of society, by 
which every sort of social experience might be embodied for 
social guidance. Their Census of 1790 was superior to several 
of ours, instituted long afterwards. By that of 1800 (their 
second, taken a year before our first), it appears that this set of 
rebellious prigs, for whose return to penitence and duty a good 
many people were still looking, were already more than double 
the number of the Scotch. The total amount of the population, 
including the Territories with the States, and French, Indians, 
Negroes, and all together, approached five millions and a half. 
Tt was not a quarter of a century since they had declared their 
independence; and they were not far from being two-thirds of 
our population of England and Wales. What they will arrive at 
by the first centenary of their independence, is a very interesting 
speculation: for their increase within ten years (from 1840 to 
1850) is more than the whole English nation amounted to when 
Raleigh brought the potato and tobacco from those Plantations. 
We have seen that the nation probably numbered five millions at 
Queen Elizabeth’s death. The increase in the United States in 
ten years has now been six millions. Though our numbers have 
doubled in the last half century, the United States have nearly 
overtaken us. In surveying the progress of our state and nation, 
we cannot throw aside our brethren’s interests and honours, as a 
bad government threw off their allegiance and duty; and when 
we have to tell of advance and improvement at home, we have 
hearty pleasure in showing the far more striking progress of those 
who are placed in a newer position, and under fresher influences, 
than ourselves. At the opening of the century, then, the popu- 
lation of Great Britain (without Ireland) was about eleven mil- 
lions, and that of the whole United States rather less than half that 
amount. Exactly speaking, it was 5,309,758, taking im every 
flat-boat household on the Mississippi, every Indian eating buffalo 
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hump, every backwoodsman felling trees, every Frenchman in his 
boiling-house, and every negro under the whip. 

Our last Census is a far nearer approach to what such a process 
ought to be, than any attempt before conceived of. The new 
poor-law having instituted unions, and the new registration-law 
having made the registration boundaries conterminous with the 
unions, as far as they went, the work of enumeration was at once 
marked out, in the very important matter of manageable divisions 
of area. This regards England and Wales. ‘Treland was @ 
separate affair, managed by a distinct department. In Scotland, 
where no system of registration exists, the sheriffs, magistrates, 
and parochial schoolmasters managed it among them. The out- 
lying islands were undertaken by their governors; and we have 
returns from all of them—from Anglesey, with its 57,000 people, 
to the sombre little Shetland Isle, which contains a Solitary. Of 
our 500 islands, 175 are found to be inhabited. The areas thus 
deseribed, the next thing was to divide them so that the enume- 
ration might be made in one day. We travelso much now, there 
is such a perpetual shifting of place within our island bounds, 
that our national portraiture must be taken by daguerreotype 
process, and not by gradual finishing. Formerly, John Bull sat 
still, day after day, till the picture was finished; but now, he 
must be “caught in the attitude of the moment. Caught he was, 
therefore, when quiet for a moment, asleep, in fact, on the night 
of the 30th of Mareh, 1851. That night, though no diable 
boiteux was invoked to help, every housetop in the kingdom was 
taken off, and every inmate portrayed, in his or her mental and 
bodily state, age, mode of life, business, &c. &c. Itisa wonderful 
achievement of civilization. Our Roman ancestors might pos- 
sibly have been able to imagine such a thing; but hardly our 
Alfreds, or our Williams, Edwards, and Henrys. Everybody 
remembers how it was done: how the schedules were left at every 
house, and were called for the next day, filled up, meantime, with 
an account of everybody that was housed there that night. The 
number of enumerators for England and Wales was 40,000, an 
army raised for one day's service; a multitude outnumbering the 
people of the Orkneys and Shetlands together. 

What a population it was to record! There were the nobles of the 
land, buried in down, and curtained with damask ; and there were 
the gipsies in the lanes, huddled under hoop and tilt. There were 
the citizens, from the banker to the barber, barred within their 
dwellings, and snoozing undisturbed by the passing noises of the 
street ; and in the country, the isolated residents, from the parson 
to the ploughman, subject to the hooting of the owl, from ivy or 
thatch, and to the after-supper sport of the rats im the barn. 
There were the bakers, scorching at the oven’s mouth; and shep- 
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herds shivering in the upland folds. There were university 
doctors, dreaming in Greek and Latin; and idiots in their 
kennels, dreaming as dogs dream, if at all. There were the hells, 
where the proud become poor, and the gay desperate; and there 
were the gaols, where the reckless have found their retribution. 
There were the nurseries, where rosy-cheeked sleepers smiled or 
played on their pillows; and there were hospitals, where ema- 
ciated sufferers were groaning in pain and tossing in fever. There 
were schools, where a hundred vociferous fellows were dumb; and 
there was the lunatic asylum, where the shriek of one maniac 
rouses the gabble of a hundred. Unpowdered footmen; unwig- 
ged coachmen, and the bar; unbadged paupers (looking, in 
their sleep, much like other people), and blue-coat boys; un- 
washed clowns and unperfumed courtiers ; unsleeping nurses, and 
unthinking school-girls;—down went they all into the moon- 
picture, just as they were, to be a spectacle to future generations. 
So much for the land—the surface—among whose inhabitants 
were included, we suppose, the miner, seen in the black cellars of 
the island by the gleam of his Davy -lamp ; ; and the watchman in 
the lighthouse lantern, drowsy with the moan of the sea. If 
there was an aéronaut hovering below the clouds, gazing down 
upon a cluster of glow-worm lights, and wondering whether they 
were London, where would he be classed? And the Solitary in 
Little Papa—does he fancy himself excluded, or making one of a 
crowd? or does he not know that anybody remembers him ? 
Perhaps he is out fishing, and thus entering into the other class— 
that which is on the water. There must have been some variety 
there, too, between the keelman on his rug, with his pipe by his 
side, and the coal-dust getting between his teeth, and the admiral 
in the sumptuous cabin of a man-of-war. There is the middy on 
watch, with his numbed hands in his pockets; and the sweating 
stoker, feeding his fire to meet the rising sea. There are the 
emigrants, weeping in the dark over the vision of their native 

shore, now gone down the horizon; and there is the cheery look- 
out of the responsible commander, ‘who hopes to have his ship in 
port to-morrow. There is the child in the canal-boat, just aware 
of the check to the tow-rope at the bridge, and of the pleasantness 
of gliding on again, to the measured trot of the horse upon the 
bank; and there is the intense vigilance of the ship's crew, 
receiving powder by starlight, and safe lanterns hung aloft, for 
the avoidance of accidents. Instead of the lamps of Culdee stu- 
dents, shining steadily from the cell windows of Iona, there were, 
perhaps, the torches of the fishermen, tossing with the boats, and 
showering sparks into the tumbling waves. There were traders 
under the line, fuming at a week's delay from calms, and declaring 
themselves in “a state of dissolution and thaw ;” and there were, 
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perhaps, navigators at the pole, watching the northern lights, and, 
as their breath froze on their lips, patiently counting the years 
that had worn away since the deadly calm of the ice-fields settled 
down round about them. We hope, and quite conclude, that the 
Franklin party was comprehended in the enumeration of British 
navigators at sea on the 30th of March, 1851. They were surely 
taken into the bosom of the nation, that one night, when not only 
the exiles but the outcasts were, for once, treated as of us. The 
mariner who had lost his reckoning and his track; the outlaw 
who had lost his citizen-rights ; the shepherd that had strayed on 
the mountains, and the young creatures more fearfully astray in 
the streets; the prowling thief, and the town Arab, hiding in 
churchyards ; and the homeless vagabond under the hedge; the 
poacher in the trout stream, and the incendiary among the stacks ; 
every thimble-rigger, and fortune-teller, and beggar, was brought 
into that night's assemblage, with statesmen, divinity, law, and 
physic—with the richest of pensioners, and the proudest of sine- 
curists. If sleep is, as is said, the great leveller, surely a census 
is the only loadstone which agglomerates us all, leaving no stray 
particle to be lost. It is not .our business to moralize; or we 
need not here go far for a text. 

Seven millions of schedules were sent out from the Census 
office, and left at all the houses within the four seas, and on board 
all vessels, to be filled up, as we all remember ; policemen, miners, 
potters, and other nocturnal workers, being enumerated as if at 
home that night. The number of householders’ schedules filled 
up gave the number of inhabited houses; and the number of 
families was, of course, immediately ascertainable from them. 
The customs officers undertook the ships in port or dock; and 
vessels at sea were furnished with schedules before they sailed, or 
when they returned. About a quarter of a million of persons 
were abroad that night—troops, navy officials in the colonies and 
at diplomatic stations, and residents or travellers abroad. The 
secretaries for foreign affairs and for the colonies obtained the 
requisite information under these heads. Above 20,000 of our 
compatriots were in France, and 23 in Tripoli. In Russia, there 
were 2783; and in Turkey, 1235. Only 649 in China; and 33 
in Persia. The total population of the nation, which numbered 
eleven millions at the opening of the century, was above twenty- 
one millions; in figures, 21,121,967. Very nearly doubled in half 
acentury. This is the first great fact. The next in importance 
is that the town and country populations are now equalized—ten 
millions and a half for each ; the small towns being reckoned as 
country. 

As for the increase, it had taken place at a much accelerated 
rate within the last ten years, in spite of the vast emigration which 
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has spread our race and language over half the world. The old 
restrictions on the supply of food restricted everything else—re- 
stricted the agricultural production of our own soil; restricted 
ecommerce ; and restricted people. Since free trade in food began, 
agricultural science and skill have prodigiously improved, so as 
manifestly to affect the Census returns, though the Corn Laws had 
then been repealed only five years. On cheap and abundant food 
follow marriages, brisk trade, and a fuller flow of the population 
to the towns—not at all to the injury of the rural districts ; while 
agricultural science and skill are progressive. In the first volume 
of the Census Report, there are maps so shaded and marked as to 
show the density of the population and the sizes of the towns. 
These maps would astonish any untravelled or thoughtless person, 
by the evidence they afford of the room there yet is for future 
millions in our modestly-sized islands. Compared with the 
Russian dominions on the globe, how very small they look !—so 
small, that we immediately imagine them crowded with inha- 
bitants: but these Census maps exhibit little centres of black 
(denoting concentration) paling off into a broader white. Black 
about Middlesex, of course; and very dark across a part of 
Yorkshire, and by Manchester to Liverpool; and again, across 
Scotland, by Glasgow and Edinburgh: but in almost all Scotland, 
and along the east coast of England, from the Thames to Durham ; 
in the Lake district, in Wales and the south-west peninsula, are 
broad tracts of the lightest shading, with many white spots, 
This could hardly be very surprising to a traveller who has gone 
by railway from Carlisle to Edinburgh, for instance, wondering 
where all the people could be; or along the pastoral strip which 
divides England in the middle ; or in any mountain district of the 
island. But if the traveller happens to have traversed Palestine ; 
if he has ridden over the wild hills of Judea, and has studied suf- 
ficiently the ground beneath his feet, so as to see how the land was 
once peopled—with towns almost joining upon each other all the 
way, he may well wonder at there having been any talk, as yet, 
of overcrowding in England. The consideration cannot be space. 
Our present population, standing each on a square yard, would 
cover seven square miles. There is space enough (without con- 
sidering upstair lodging) for all that can be born for many a 
thousand years to come. ‘The real consideration is of food; and 
*here, our late achievements, small as they are, seem to hold out 
promise of indefinite plenty. Agriculture is now seen to be a 
science and an art, connected with other sciences and arts; and 
the next generation of cultivators will show our children what can 
be done in the way of solicitation to the earth to yield her inerease, 
The face of the country is rapidly altering. The beautiful network 
of hedges and intervening trees, woven over the land by our Saxon 
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fathers, is being pulled to pieces; and our woods will be concen- 
trated, in the course of another generation, and not sprinkled in 
the hedgerows. Without approaching to the expansion of the Ger- 
man plains, with their landmarks, we are rapidly laying our arable 
surface open to the sun and air, and reaping better harvests ac- 
cordingly. We are bringing manure from the Pacific, and plan- 
ning to obtain some as good from our towns. When that is 
accomplished (which is only a question of time), and when our 
field drainage is rendered available (instead of occasionally mis- 
chievous) by a complete system of arterial drainage; and when 
our existing experimental implements are so far improved as to 
make our arable lands so many fine seed-beds, there is no saying 
what the production of food within our own islands may not 
amount to, in answer to the ever-growing demands of the towns. 
We are not dreaming, nor prophesying strange things, nor pro- 
posing new notions. We are simply following out to their results 
methods and conceptions already at work. But we must add the 
consideration of a vast increase of food from abroad. No one, we 
think, can read Colonel Cotton’s recent volume on Public Works 
in India without seeing that India might, and will, supply us both 
with food and cotton to any extent that our imagination can 
compass. If Colonel Cotton shows that India might do this, as 
a consequence of a good system of transit, it rests with us, the 
people of England, to say that India shall do it. Itis the opinion 
and will of the English people that must, in the long run, govern 
India: and whenever we choose that railways and canals shall be 
made, on the best plan, and the rivers rendered navigable, we 
shall have provided such materials for a future Census return as 
would now appear the wildest of prophecies. 

Of the Occupations of our existing people, we shall say nothing 
now; for that part of the returns is not yet out. The only fact 
in that connexion with which we are yet supplied is, that the town 
and country populations are now equalized. 

In connexion with the fact of the doubling of our numbers in 
half a century, we must remember that this half century has been 
exactly the time when marriage has been more infrequent and 
more late than at any former time. Never, when the island 
swarmed with monks and nuns, was there so much celibacy as of 
late years. Before the nineteenth century, a bachelor was an. 
object of observation, a man supposed to have a history; and an 
old maid was an object of compassionate contempt. Our laws 
show that every woman was supposed to be represented by her 
father first, and then by her husband—the position of a large class 
of women as independent workers and tax-payers not having 
entered the imagination of law-makers. Yet, see what the Census 
of 1851 reveals! Of women under the age of forty-five, in the 
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south-eastern division, the wives were under 170,000; and above 
120,000 were widows or spinsters: and during the preceding year, 
only 10 children were born to every 58 women under forty-five 
years old. If we look at the account of houses, or occupiers, we 
shall be still more struck with the result. Formerly the groups 
of inhabitants in separate houses were called families; but now, 
on account of the great number of single persons keeping house, 
the denomination is changed to households, under a head, or 


occupier. Now here is the return relating to 67,609 such house- 
holds. 


Of genuine families, husbands and wives, there were. . 41,916 
Of households of widowers or widows... . .. . 10,854 
Of bachelors or spinsters. . . . . . o « ors 14900 


Wken we consider how very small a gonpeition of existing 
bachelors, and yet more, of existing spinsters, keep house, we 
shall probably have to form a new notion of the amount of celi- 
bacy in England in recent times. The most rational conclusion 
is, that this strange, and painful, and demoralizing state of things 
was a brief phase of social change, almost gone by already. The 
restrictions on food and commerce were the indubitable cause; 
and with the removal of the cause, the effect began at once to 
disappear. For several years past, the marriages have been per- 
petually on the increase; and the age of marriage among the 
educated classes is becoming earlier. It is difficult to suppose 
that, with our forty-three colonies, likely to be sufficiently sup- 
plied with a circulating medium, India about to be rendered pro- 
ductive, emigration having become an institution, and the produc- 
tion of food and commodities of all kinds being rapidly on the 
increase, any check to population can occur, during the rest of 
the century, which can prevent our numbers being doubled in a 
very much shorter time henceforth. We should hope that some 
of the readers of this page may note the date of reading it, and 
carry it forward in their memories, till they can say that they too 
have witnessed a doubling of the numbers of their nation. Before 
their hair is white, they may hear the news that the population of 
Great Britain amounts to forty-three millions. If the new gene- 
ration were “normally constituted,” the Report tells us, about 
5,000,000 of us would be living when the twentieth century opens; 
and “afew” would be living in 1951: and thus, some infants 
that some of us have been dandling within these two or three years, 
will see the nation doubled and doubled again. By that time, 
there will be more darkening required in the Census maps, and 
much larger blots for the towns. But there are more considera- 
tions tending to the same issue. The young are now, and will 
be for several years, out of all ordinary proportion to the middle- 
aged and old: and the present increase of population, rapid as it 
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is, is not comparable to what it will be in twenty or thirty years 
hence, when the old and the single will be gone, and the swarm- 
ing children, now just brought into existence by free trade, shall 
have become parents. Then again, our sanitary improvements, 
too new to tell as yet upon the rate of mortality, will have come 
into full action. At present, we are answerable, as the reports 
from the Health office tell us, for 115,000 deaths, every year, from 
preventible causes; besides the cholera slaughter, which, last 
time, amounted to above 72,000 deaths, in England and Wales 
alone. These fever-deaths, the hundred thousand in a year, strike 
down the strong man in his prime, in preference to other victims ; 
and thus are households truncated in a way that will not be 
allowed to happen long. As for the chances of war, they affect 
the rate of increase very little by direct death. The last cholera 
visitation carried off more than nine great battles of the last war, 
including Waterloo. It is not very probable that any large army 
from England, or very unusual number of sailors and marines, 
should be on actual service abroad for any long course of years. 
On the whole, the prospect seems fair for some striking and 
encouraging returns at future periods of the Census: and, prudent, 
anxious, and stern as were once our economists of the last gene- 
ration, about the increase of numbers in our then ill-governed and 
pauper-ridden and war-stricken land, there is, we hope, no one of 
them who does not rejoice—as Malthus himself certainly would, 
if he were here to see it—at the increase of life and enjoyment 
issuing immediately from an augmented supply of food, and pro- 
portionate expansion of manufactures, commerce, and popular 
command of the necessaries of life. Our undeveloped resources 
are enormous. Peace, improved knowledge, political progress, 
and the gold discoveries, have fixed our attention on their develop- 
ment; and that is enough. The fruition is sure. 

As to family life, some of the facts in the Report are strange 
enough. There is but one solitary instance of parents and twelve 
children living together, in a total of 67,609 families; and scarcely 
more than half had children in the house at aJl. Those who had 
servants were under a tenth. A happy household is considered 
to be that where there are parents, children, and servants; yet, 
only five per cent. were made up of those elements. The average 
of children to families in married households was only two. As 
for the mode of living, there seems reason to suppose that the 
associative principle (the economy of which is better appreciated 
every year) is largely affecting the old English peculiarity of 
separation of dwellings. There is no occasion, we hope, to dread 
the loss of our wholesome and virtuous love of domestic privacy; 
no reason to apprehend any sowing of communistic practices over 
the land. Our London club-houses show how the Englishman 
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can preserve his silence and isolation, even in the midst of num- 
bers ; but our new model lodging-houses do not place families in 
public, as the club-houses do individuals. Light, warmth, oven, 
dust-hole, and staircase may be in common, without at all inter- 
fering with each family being shut into its own dwelling—being 
free in its own castle—as much as if the family door was barred 
upon a green lane. Generally speaking, the Report says, the rule 
is, in England, that every family has a house; but there are towns 
in which there are fifteen, twenty, and twenty-four families to ten 
houses. Hitherto, this has meant overcrowding in bad lodgings. 
We know how the improvement of the dwellings of the working 
classes is proceeding, steadily, however slowly, side by side with 
the clearing away of old rookeries in our large towns. If this 
process goes on, and our railways come into fuller use for convey- 
ing working men to country homes, we shall hope to see, at the 
same time, a large increase in the number of families under one roof, 
together with a perceptible decrease in the rate of mortality. 

We have still to wait for some of the most interesting returns. 
We are to have accounts of the proportion of blind, deaf mutes, 
and other imperfect beings : and of “ matrimonial condition ;” and 
of the fluctuation and various movement of the population, 
obtained by a comparison of birth-place with present locality. 
The evidences thence derived of improved communication, and 
consequent intelligence and mutual understanding among the 
town and country people, the Irish and the English, and the 
various ranks in each class, must be interesting in the extreme, 
and are declared by the commissioners to be so. The abstract of 
the American Report gives the result under these heads in the 
United States; but we wait for the completion of our own series 
before going at large into the various topics. 

We need not wait for that, however, to add to that of the whole 
civilized world, our testimony of respect and gratitude to our 
brethren over the Atlantic, for what they are doing in Education. 
They are exhibiting to us the glorious spectacle of a thoroughly 
national education ;—no State central machine for grinding out 
loyalty and religion from the mass, of a special kind and in fixed 
quantities; but something like a real training of mind and heart, 
for free use, personal and social. We, alas! have little to say 
that is creditable under this head, and not very much that is 
immediately hopeful. When we think of our thousands of town- 
Arabs, and tens of thousands of rural innocents, in a state next 
to idiotcy for want of education, we find our spirits decline - 
rapidly from the sanguine pitch to which they had been raised 
by less important returns of the Census. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion of the advancement of the national intelligence on the whole. 
The spread of books and newspapers, in spite of many disastrous 
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restrictions ; the spread of the associative principle, in regard to 
the purchase of land, the saving of funds, and the prosecution of 
business ; and, yet more, the improved temper and conduct mani- 
fested in recent strikes,—all testify to the improvement of the 
popular intelligence. But still, we have “ Death-lists,” and an 
immense infant mortality in our Burial-clubs; we have a com- 
plete population of juvenile delinquents; and the State has not 
yet desisted from its wrong,—of first leaving the parent gene- 
ration in the disqualification of ignorance, and then failing to 
stand in loco parentis to the children. However we may, on the 
instant, exert ourselves,— however we may from the instant 
succeed, we must bear, for another generation at least, the diffi- 
culty, burden, and shame, thus resting upon us. In the United 
States nearly four millions of the youth of the nation were at 
school in June, 1850,—that is, nearly one in every five of the 
free population. As for the others, the Americans have some- 
thing to amend yet. Since that date a lady and her daughter 
have been imprisoned in Virginia for teaching their negroes to 
read. Surely such a nation will extinguish such a scandal as this 
before their next Census. No slave State could keep up such a 
condition of the law under the open reprobation of the people at 
large. 

As for what the American nation, as a whole, is to become, 
at its present rate of progress, it is really an overwhelming idea. 
Sir Charles Lyell, who has been four times to the United States 
within a dozen years or so, has said in a public speech, and on 
other occasions, that he had to open his eyes and his mind afresh 
every time he went, as if to observe a new nation, so vast were 
the changes in every department of social life. The computation 
is, that, at the present rate of progress, the United States will 
contain 100,000,000 at the end of the century. A democratic 
republic of 100,000,000 citizens will certainly be a new spectacle 
on our globe; and a rare privilege it will be to some of the youth 
now at our schools and universities to see it in their latter days. 
When we consider that, of this growing nation, all the infirm and 
imperfect in body and mind are cared for, all the children edu- 
cated, and all criminals taken in hand to be made the best of, we 
shall not wonder that there are so many expectants of the millen- 
nium on those shores. It is not a quarter of a century since the 
dim, solemn islands of Manitou, in the great lakes, were like our 
Mona when the Romans were in our south-eastern district. There 
was the Great Spirit to be consulted and propitiated by the Druids 
of that western region, while the invaders lived afar off: and now, 
the country has the aspect of ours, after a lapse of fifteen centu- 
ries,—having good things to show which we do not yet possess. 
The one fearful and tremendous drawback—the existence of 
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slavery in the heart of the republic, cherishing barbaric desires 
and heathen passions—is the doubt and dread. If that gangrene 
be not extirpated, the whole body must become corrupt. But it 
will be extirpated, before the close of the century. The moral 
conflict which first seriously began in 1832 has gained ground 
enough in twenty years to warrant a hopeful confidence that 
slavery will be regarded fifty years hence, in America, as it now 
is in Europe, as a barbarous and obsolete institution. 

One of the supplementary reports of our commissioners has 
been published—that_on the Religious Condition of the Country, 
as shown by the attendance on public worship. It is with strange 
sensations that we turn from recent thoughts of St. Columba, 
St. Augustine, and Becket, to the table of contents of this inter- 
esting volume. The list of denominations is curious; and, but 
that it is foolish to quarrel with fact, it would be very sad. From 
the Presbyterians and Independents down to the Latter Day 
Saints, what a chaos it is! Liberty of thought and right of 
private judgment must have their due; and they must employ 
themselves first on the Protestant faith ; and hence the existing 
confusion and extravagance and monstrous delusions, which it 
would have made the reformers of three centuries ago aghast to 
conceive of. And something else must happen too. All this 
heresy and schism must fatally affect the power and authority of 
the religion which is the subject of it; and it must decline, neces- 
sarily, speedily, and irrecoverably. ‘This report bears strong, 
though most reluctant testimony to the fact, up to the present 
time. In contrast to the days when religion was one and the 
same, within the four seas, received and obeyed without question 
by all manner of minds, in all conceivable circumstances, we have 
now an Established Church scandalously rent by schism,—known 
to have almost as much diversity of opinion within it as there can 
be. outside of it ;—we have the failure and ignoble decline of 
Methodism, the congregations splitting and quarrelling, and 
ejecting some of their oldest and most respected members ;—we 
have the failure and ignoble decline of the Free Church movement 
in Scotland, dissensions and virulent charges of misconduct being 
rife among them;—we have schism among the Quakers, and 
schism even among the Jews. While the old sects are thus falling 
to pieces, avowedly or virtually, the increase is mainly in the new 
ones ; and those new ones are such as the Irvingites and Mormons. 
There is something pathetic in the way in which this report is 
made to express hope against hope. The proportion of accom- 
modation for worship has risen from 50°8 per cent. to 57 per cent. ; 
and the aristocracy care for religion more than they did. Strange 
as it may seem, the following are the very words of the report 
(p. clviii.): “‘ With the upper classes, too, the subject of religion 
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has obtained of late a marked degree of notice; and a regular 
church-attendance is now ranked amongst the recognised pro- 
prieties of life.” 

While such is the prosperity of religion,—obtaining “a marked 
degree of notice” among a class which is always looking out for 
emotional excitement, and “‘ ranked amongst the recognised pro- 
prieties of life,” everybody going to church, apparently, for the 
sake of example,—who can wonder at any degree of its adversity 
among the nation at large? Our Protestant martyrs of old were 
not burnt for any questions of the “ proprieties of life.” Wesley 
did not rouse his million of sinners to repentance by proffering a 
topic for their “ notice,” or calling them round his field-pulpit to 
sacrifice to good manners. The very conception of religion in its 
spirit and truth must be absent where such language as we have 
quoted can be used. The report goes on to say, as might be an- 
ticipated, that the decrease of religious observance in the country, 
and especially among the artisan population, is alarming in the 
extreme. ‘‘ From whatever cause, in them or in the manner of 
their treatment by religious bodies, it is sadly certain that this 
vast, intelligent, and growingly. important section of our country- 
men is thoroughly estranged from our religious institutions in 
their present aspect.” (p. clviii.) 

The commissioners’ comment on this fact is, that active, studious 
infidelity is less concerned here than apathy, and a drawing away 
of the attention by more interesting things. If so, what can 
pleas about worship as a “ propriety of life’ do? What cah 
appeal to “ notice” do? What can church building do? Churches 
come of religion; but religion does not come of churches. The 
commissioners recommend more “agency;’ but what are the 
agents todo? The Wesleys alarmed men about their souls, and 
melted them in holy and sweet emotions. There was all possible 
conviction and earnestness on both sides in that apostolical epi- 
sode of our religious history. Yet it is all over. The Methodism 
of the Wesleys is over and gone, though a sect remains in their 
name, to split, and call each other bad names. If it is so—if 
nothing but novelty obtains “ notice,” and the novelty must be- 
come stranger and coarser, (as when we see Irvingism, Sweden- 
borgianism, and Mormonism faring the best among our denomi- 
nations,)—it is no wonder that such a class as the artisan class 
(as described by the reporter) should be as indifferent as they are 
described. Christianity is a scheme of salvation, or it is nothing, 
in a religious sense. While it was regarded as a matter of spiri- 
tual life or death, men were earnest or they were wicked. Now 
that it is a subject of “notice,” and its rites are “a recognised 
propriety of life,” the nation, in part or as a whole, may be indif- 
ferent to it without being wicked. It is no longer their “form 
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of godliness ;” but it does not follow that godliness is not as 
noble, beautiful, and dear to their eyes and hearts as ever it was. 
The tree must be judged by its fruits—the heart's faith by the 
life and its temper. There is no pretence in this report of a de- 
clining morality among the church-absentee class. If that class 
see, by the existing state of the religious sects of the country, 
that men are not the wiser, happier, or more amiable for their 
church or chapel going; and if, on the other hand, the non- 
attendants upon worship are as virtuous in citizenship, as moral 
in private life, as earnest in educating their children, as innocent 
in their pursuits, and as peaceful in their bearing, as any other 
class among us, we do not see how there can rationally be any of 
the “alarm” expressed in the report. The grounds assigned for 
the apathy are such as make us ask whether the religion treated 
of is really the Christian. The commissioners think the working- 
classes are kept away from worship by the distinctions of rank 
among the worshippers ; by the indifference of the churches—not 
to the “ proprieties of life,” but—‘ to the social condition of the 
poor.” So the allegation stands, both in text and margin, (p. clix.) 
Another cause is, popular suspicion of the motives of the clergy. 
Only imagine this, when the Epistle of James is regularly read in 
church to our “ noticing” upper classes! And for radical repug- 
nance like this, the remedy proposed is “agency.” Unless a 
missionary corps of veritable Wesleys can be found (and they are 
not to be had by advertisements of Agents Wanted), the Mormons 
will beat the Church. All this part of the report is shallow and‘ 
futile beyond belief. But the book is worth its weight in gold. 
It exhibits the actual statistics of the Christian religion as pro- 
fessed in England and Wales at this time; and we are much 
mistaken if its facts do not startle some, and encourage others, to 
a serious inquiry what “ form of godliness” it is that is so rapidly 
superseding that which has been sacred on our soil from the 
landing of St. Augustine until now. 

After our survey of various intervals of our national history, 
from the beginning, it appears to us that our progression is in no 
respect retarded, but, on the contrary, is advancing at a most en- 
couraging rate. We are sensible of our faults—of a good many 
at least; and we are, as a nation, resolved to amend them. What 
wonders of science and art remain to be disclosed and realized, 
we cannot know; but moral and social amelioration we intend to 
be no matter of mere speculation, but of practical achievement. 
In thinking of what our country has come to be, and of what we 
further intend it to be, we could find in our hearts to join old 
Camden in the jubilation which he appends to various classical 
Roman praises of Britain:—“ It is the masterpiece of Nature, 
performed when she was in her best and gayest humour, which 
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she placed as a little world by itself, by the side of the greater, for 
the admiration of mankind: the most accurate model, which she 
proposed to herself, by which to beautify the other parts of the 
universe. 
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. Court Etiquette, dc. By a Man of the World. London: 
Charles Mitchell. 


2. Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society. By Aywyéc. 
London: Longmans. 


3. Titles of Honour. By John Selden. 


HOEVER has studied the physiognomy of political meet- 
ings, cannot fail to have remarked the connexion that 
exists between democratic opinions and peculiarities of costume. 
At a chartist demonstration, a lecture on socialism, or a soirée of 
the Friends of Italy, there will be seen many amongst the audience, 
and a still larger ratio amongst the speakers, who get themselves 
up in a style more or less unusual. One gentleman on the plat- 


form divides his hair down the centre, instead of on one side; 
another brushes it back off the forehead, in the fashion known as 
“bringing out the intellect;” a third has so long forsworn the 
scissors, that his locks sweep his shoulders. A considerable 
sprinkling of moustaches may be observed; here and there an 
imperial; and occasionally some courageous breaker of con- 
ventions exhibits a full-grown beard. This nonconformity in 
hair is countenanced by the various nonconformities in dress, 
which others of the assemblage manifest. Bare necks, shirt- 
collars a la Byron, waistcoats cut Quaker-fashion, wonderfully 
shaggy great coats, numerous oddities in form and colour, destroy 
the monotony usual in crowds. Even those exhibiting no con- 
spicuous peculiarity, frequently indicate by something in the 
pattern or make up of their clothes, that they pay small 
regard to what their tailors tell them about the prevailing taste. 
And when the gathering breaks up, the varieties of head gear 
displayed—the number of caps, and the abundance of felt hats 
—suffice to prove that were the world without like-minded, the 
black cylinders which tyrannize over us would soon be deposed. 

The foreign correspondence of our daily press clearly shows 
that this relationship between political discontent and the dis- 
regard of customs exists on the continent also. Red republican- 
ism has always been distinguished by its hirsuteness. The 
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authorities of Prussia, Austria, and Italy, alike recognise certain 
forms of hat as indicative of disaffection, and fulminate against 
them accordingly. In some places the wearer of a blouse runs a 
risk of being classed amongst the suspects; and in others, he 
who would avoid the bureau of police, must beware how he goes 
out in any but the ordinary colours. Thus democracy abroad, 
as at home, tends towards personal singularity. Nor is this. 
association of characteristics peculiar to modern times, or to 
reformers of the State. It has always existed; and it has been 
manifested as much in religious agitations as in political ones. 
Along with dissent from the chief established opinions and 
arrangements, there has ever been some dissent from the cus- 
tomary social practices. The Puritans, disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their principles, cut their own 
hair short, and so gained the name of “ Roundheads.” The 
marked religious nonconformity of the Quakers was accompanied 
by an equally marked nonconformity of manners—in attire, in 
speech, in salutation. The early Moravians not only believed 
differently, but at the same time dressed differently, and lived 
differently, from their fellow Christians. And that the association 
between political independence and independence of personal 
conduct is not a phenomenon of to-day only, we may see alike in 
the appearance of Franklin at the French court in plain clothes, 
and in the white hats worn by the last generation of radicals. 
Originality of nature is sure to show itself in more ways than 
one. The mention of George Fox's suit of leather, or Pestalozzi’s 
school-name, Harry Oddity, will at once suggest the remembrance 
that men who have in great things diverged from the beaten track, 
have frequently done so in small things likewise. Minor illus- 
trations of this truth may be gathered in almost every circle. 
Unless our own experience is exceptional, we believe that who- 
ever will number up his rationalist acquaintances, will find 
amongst them more than the usual proportion of those who in 
dress or behaviour exhibit some degree of what the world calls 
eccentricity. 

If it be a fact that men of revolutionary aims in politics or 
religion, are commonly revolutionists in custom also, it is not 
less a fact that those whose office it is to uphold established 
arrangements in State and Church, are also those who most 
adhere to the social forms and observances bequeathed to us by 
past generations. Practices elsewhere extinct still linger about 
the head quarters of government. The monarch still gives assent 
to Acts of Parliament in the old French of the Normans; and 
Norman French terms are still used in law. Wigs, such as those 
we see depicted in old portraits, may yet be found on the heads 
of judges and barristers. The claret-coloured coat, knee-breeches, 
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lace shirt frills, ruffles, white silk stockings, and buckled shoes, 
which once formed the usual attire of a gentleman, still survive 
as the court-dress. And it need scarcely be said that at levées 
and drawing-rooms, the ceremonies are prescribed with an exact- 
ness, and enforced with a rigour, not elsewhere to be found. 

Can we consider these two series of coincidences as accidental 
and unmeaning? Must we not rather conclude that some neces- 
sary relationship obtains between them? Are there not such 
things as a constitutional conservatism, and a constitutional 
tendency to change? Is there not a class which clings to the 
old in all things, and another class so in love with progress, as 
often to mistake novelty for improvement? Do we not find some 
men ready to bow to established authority of whatever kind, 
whilst others demand of every such authority its reason, and 
reject it if it fails to justify itself? And must not the minds thus 
contrasted tend to become respectively conformist and noncon- 
formist, not only in politics and religion, but in other things? 
Submission, whether to a government, to the dogmas of ecclesi- 
astics, or to that code of behaviour which society at large has set 
up, is essentially of the same nature; and the sentiment which 
induces resistance to the despotism of rulers, civil or spiritual, 
likewise induces resistance to the despotism of the world’s 
opinion. Look at them fundamentally, and all enactments, alike 
of the legislature, the consistory, and the saloon—all regulations, 
formal or virtual, have a common character; they are all limitations 
of men’s freedom. ‘‘ Do this—Refrain from that,” are the blank 
formulas into which they may all be written; and in each case 
the understanding is that obedience will bring approbation here, 
and paradise hereafter; whilst disobedience will entail imprison- 
ment, or sending to Coventry, or eternal torments, as the case 
may be. And if restraints, however named, and through what- 
ever apparatus of means exercised, are one in their action upon 
men, it must happen that those who are patient under one kind of 
restraint, are likely to be patient under another; and conversely, 
that those impatient of restraint in general, will, on the average, 
tend to show their impatience in all directions. 

That Law, Religion, and Manners are thus related—that their 
respective kinds of operation come under one generalization— 
that they have in certain contrasted characteristics of men a 
common support and a common danger—will, however, be most 
clearly seen on discovering that they have a common origin. 
Little as from present appearances we should suppose it, we shall 
yet find that at first the control of religion, the control of laws, 
and the control of manners, were all one control. However 
incredible it may now seem, we believe it to be demonstrable that 
the rules of etiquette, the provisions of. the statute-book, and the 
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commands of the decalogue, have grown from the same root. If 
we go far enough back into the ages of primeval Fetishism, it 
becomes manifest that originally Deity, Chief, and Master of the 
eeremonies were identical. To make good these positions, and to 
exhibit their bearing on what is to follow, it will be necessary 
here to traverse ground that is in part somewhat beaten, and at 
first sight irrelevant to our topic. We will pass over it as 
quickly as consists with the exigencies of the argument. 

That the earliest social aggregations were ruled solely by the 
will of the strong man, few dispute. That from the strong man 
proceeded not only monarchy, but the conception of a God, few 
admit: much as Carlyle and others have said im evidence of it. 
If, however, those who are unable to believe this, will lay aside 
the ideas of God and man in which they have been educated, and 
study the aboriginal ideas of them, they will at least see some 
probability in the hypothesis. Let them remember that before 
experience had yet taught men to distinguish between the possible 
and the impossible, and whilst they were ready on the slightest 
suggestion to ascribe unknown powers to any object and make a 
fetish of it, their conceptions of humanity and its capacities were 
necessarily vague, and without specific limits. The man who by 
unusual strength, or cunning, achieved something that others had 
failed to achieve, or something the process of which they did not 
understand, was considered by them as differing from themselves; 
and, as we see in the belief of some Polynesians, that only their 
chiefs have souls, the ascribed difference was apt to be not one of 
degree only, but one of kind. Let them remember next, how 
gross were the notions of God, or rather of Gods, prevalent 
during the same era and afterwards—how concretely Gods were 
conceived as men of specific aspects dressed in specific ways— 
how their names were literally “the strong,” “the destroyer,” 
“the powerful one,’"—and how they were not only human in their 
vindictiveness, their cruelty, and their quarrels with each other, 
but were supposed to have amours on earth, and to consume 
the viands placed on their altars. Let them remember, too, that 
at first the idea of death differed widely from that which we have; 
that there are still tribes who, on the decease of one of their 
number, attempt to make the corpse stand, and put food into 
its mouth; that amongst the Fejees it is believed that every 
enemy has to be killed twice; and that it is the custom amongst 
most barbarous races to bury food, weapons, and trinkets along 
with the dead body, under the manifest belief that it will presently 
need them. Lastly, let them remember that the other world, as 
originally conceived, is simply some distant part of this world— 
some Elysian fields, some happy hunting-ground, accessible even 
to the living, and to which, after death, men travel in anticipation 
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of a life analogous in general character to that which they led 
before. Then co-ordinating these general facts—the ascription of 
unknown powers to chiefs and medicine men ; the belief im deities 
having human forms, passions, and behaviour; the imperfect 
comprehension of death as‘ distinguished from life; and the 
proximity of the future abode to the present, both m position 
and character—let them reflect whether they do not almost 
unavoidably suggest the conclusion that the aboriginal god is the 
dead chief—the chief not dead in our sense, but gone away, 
carrying with him food and weapons to some rumoured region of 
plenty, some promised land, whither he had long intended to lead 
his followers, and whence he will presently return to fetch them. 
This hypothesis once entertained, is seen to harmonize with all 
primitive ideas and practices. The sons of the deified chief 
reigning after him, it necessarily happens that all early kings are 
held descendants of the gods; and the fact that alike in Assyria, 
Egypt, amongst the Jews, Phenicians, and ancient Britons, 
kings’ names were formed out of the names of the gods, is fully 
explained. The genesis of Polytheism out of Fetishism, by the 
successive migrations of the race of god-kings to the other world 
- —-a genesis illustrated in the Greek mythology, alike by the 
precise genealogy of the deities, and by the specifically asserted 
apotheosis of the later ones—tends further to bear it out. It 
harmonizes, too, with the belief that there are different gods to 
different territories and nations, as there were different chiefs; 
that these gods contend for supremacy as chiefs do; and it gives 
meaning to the boast of neighbouring tribes—*“ Our god is greater 
than your god.” It is confirmed by the notion universally 
current in early times, that the gods come from this other abode, 
in which they commonly live, and appear amongst men—speak to 
them, help them, punish them. And remembering this, it becomes 
manifest that the prayers put up by primitive peoples to their 
gods for aid in battle, are meant literally—that their gods are 
expected to come back from the other kingdom they are reigning 
over, and once more fight the old enemies they had before warred 
against so implacably; and it needs but to name the Iliad, to 
remind every one how thoroughly they believed the expectation 
fulfilled. 

All government, then, being originally that of the strong mam 
who has become a fetish by some manifestation of superiority, 
there arises, at his death—his supposed departure on a long- 
projected expedition—there arises, then, the incipient division of 
religious from political control, of civil rule from spiritual. His 
son becomes deputed chief during his absence ; his authority is 
cited as that by which his son acts; his vengeance is invoked on 
all who disobey his son; and his commands, as previously known 
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or as asserted by his son, become the germ of a moral code—a 
fact we shall the more clearly perceive if we remember, that early 
moral codes inculcate mainly the virtues of the warrior, and the 
duty of exterminating some neighbouring tribe whose existence is 
an offence to the deity. From tlfis point onwards, these two 
kinds of authority, at first complicated together as those of prin- 
cipal and agent, become slowly more and more distinct. As 
experience accumulates, and ideas of causation grow more precise, 
kings lose their supernatural attributes; and, instead of God- 
king, become God-descended king, God-appointed king, the 
Lord's anointed, the vicegerent of Heaven, ruler reigning by 
Divine right. The old theory, however, long clings to men in 
feeling, after it has disappeared in name; and “such divinity 
doth hedge a king,” that even now, many, on first seeing one, feel 
a secret surprise at finding him an ordinary sample of humanity. 
The sacredness attaching to royalty attaches afterwards to its 
appended institutions—to legislatures, to laws. Legal and illegal 
are synonymous with right and wrong; the authority of Parlia- 
ment is held unlimited ; and a lingering faith in governmental 
power continually generates unfounded hopes from its enact- 
ments. Political scepticism, however, having destroyed the 
divine prestige of royalty, goes on ever increasing, and promises 
ultimately to reduce the State to a purely secular institution, 
whose regulations are limited in their sphere, and have no other 
authority than that of the general will. Meanwhile, the religious 
control has been little by little separating itself from the civil, 
both in its essence and in its forms. Whilst from the primordial 
God-king of the savage have arisen, in one direction, secular 
tulers who, age by age, have been losing the sacred attributes 
men ascribed to them, there has arisen, in another direction, the 
conception of a deity, who, at first human in all things, has been 
gradually losing human materiality, human form, human passions, 
human modes of action; until now, anthropomorphism has 
become a reproach. Along with this wide divergence in men’s 
ideas of the divine and civil ruler has been taking place a corre- 
sponding divergence in the codes of conduct respectively proceed- 
ing from them. Whilst the king was a deputy-god—a governor 
such as the Jews looked for in the Messiah—a governor consi- 
dered, as the Czar still is, “ our God upon earth”— it, of course, 
followed that his commands were the supreme rules. But as men 
ceased to believe in his supernatural origin and nature, his com- 
mands ceased to be the highest; and there arose a distinction 
between the regulations made by him, and the regulations handed 
down from the old god-kings, who were rendered ever more 
sacred by time and the accumulation of myths. Hence came 
respectively, Law and Morality: the one growing ever more con- 
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crete ; the other more abstract: the authority of the one ever on 
the decrease ; that of the other ever on the increase: originally 
the same, but now placed daily in more marked antagonism. 
Simultaneously there has been going on a separation of the insti- 
tutions administering these two cedes of conduct. Whilst they 
were yet one, of course Church and State were one ; the king was 
arch-priest, not nominally, but really—alike the giver of new 
commands and the chief interpreter of the old commands; and 
the deputy-priests coming out of his family were thus, simply, 
expounders of the dictates of their ancestry, at first as recollected, 
and afterwards as ascertained by professed interviews with them. 
This union—which still existed practically during the middle 
ages, when the authority of kings was mixed up with the authority 
of the pope, when there were bishop-rulers having all the powers 
of feudal lords, and when priests punished by penances—has been, 
step by step, becoming less close. Though monarchs are still 
“defenders of the faith,” and ecclesiastical chiefs, they are but 
nominally such. Though bishops still have civil power, it is not 
what they once had. Protestantism shook loose the bonds of 
union ; Dissent has long been busy in organizing a mechanism 
for the exercise of religious control, wholly independent of law ; 
in America, a separate organization for that purpose already 
exists ; and if anything is to be hoped from the Anti-State-Church 
Association—or, as it has been newly named, “The Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control”— 
we shall presently have a separate organization here, also. Thus 
alike in authority, in essence, and in form, political and spiritual 
rule have been ever more widely diverging from the same root. 
That increasing division of labour which marks the progress of 
society in other things, marks it also in this separation of govern- 
ment into civil and religious ; and if we observe how the morality 
which forms the substance of religions in general is beginning to 
be purified from the associated creeds, we may anticipate that this 
division will be ultimately carried out much further. 

Passing now to the third species of control—that of Manners— 
we shall find that this, too, whilst it had a common genesis with 
the others, has gradually come to have a distinct sphere and 
a special embodiment. Amongst early aggregations of men 
before yet social observances existed, the sole forms of courtesy 
known were the signs of submission to the strong man; as the 
sole law was his will, and the sole religion the awe of his 
superiority — his supposed supernaturalness. Originally, cere- 
monies were modes of behaviour to the god-king; our com- 
monest titles have been derived from his names; and all saluta- 
tions were primarily worship paid to him. Let us trace out 
these truths in detail, beginning with titles. 
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The fact already noticed, that the names of the earliest kings 
amongst divers races are formed by the addition of certain syllables 
to the names of their gods—which certain syllables, like our Mac 
and Fitz, probably mean “‘ son of,” or “ descended from” —at once 
suggests the origin of the term Father as a divine title; and when 
we read, in Selden, that “‘ the composition out of these names of 
Deities was not only proper to Kings: their Grandes and more 
honorable Subjects” (no doubt members of the royal race) “ had 
sometimes the like,” we see how the term Father, properly used 
by these also, and by their multiplying descendants, came to be 
a title used by the people in general. And it is significant 
as bearing on this point, that amongst the most barbarous nation 
in Europe, where belief in the divine nature of the ruler still 
lingers, Father in this higher sense is still a regal distinction. 
When, again, we remember how the divinity at first ascribed to 
kings was not a complimentary fiction but a supposed fact, and 
how, further, under the Fetish-philosophy the celestial bodies are 
believed to be personages who once lived amongst men, we see 
that the appellations of oriental rulers, “‘ Brother to the Sun,” &c., 
were probably once expressive of a genuine belief; and have 
simply, like many other things, continued in use after all meaning 
has gone out of them. We may infer, too, that the titles God, 
Lord, Divinity, were given to primitive rulers literally—that the 
nostra Divinitas applied to the Roman emperors, and the various 
sacred designations that have been borne by monarchs, down to 
the still extant phrase, “Our Lord the King,” are the dead and 
dying forms of what were once living facts. From these names, 
God, Father, Lord, Divinity, originally belonging to the God- 
king, and afterwards to God and the king, the derivation of our 
commonest terms of respect is clearly traceable. The relatives of 
the primitive kings—the grandees described by Selden as having 
names formed on those of the gods, and shown by this to be 
members of the divine race, necessarily shared im the epithets, 
such as Lord, descriptive of superhuman nature. Their ever- 
multiplying offspring inheriting these, gradually rendered them 
comparatively common. And then they came to be applied to 
every man of power: partly from the fact that, in these early days, 
when men conceived divinity simply as a stronger kind of 
humanity, great persons could be called by divine epithets with 
but little exaggeration; partly from the fact that the unusually 
potent were apt to be considered as unrecognised or illegitimate 
descendants of “ the strong, the destroyer, the powerful one ;” and 
partly, also, from compliment and the desire to propitiate. Pro- 
gressively as superstition diminished, this last became the sole 
cause. And if we remember that it is the nature of compliment, 
as we daily hear it, to attribute more than is due—that in the 
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constantly widening application of “esquire,” in the perpetual 
repetition of ‘‘ your honour” by the fawning Irishman, and in the 
use of the name “gentleman” to any coalheaver or dustman by 
the lower classes of London, we have current examples of the 
depreciation of titles consequent on compliment—and that in 
barbarous times, when the wish to propitiate must have been 
stronger than now, this effect must have been greater—we shall 
see that there must necessarily have been extensive misuse of all 
early distinctions. Hence the facts, that the Jews called Herod a 
god ; that Father, im its higher sense, was a term used amongst 
them by servants to masters; that Lord was applicable to any 
person of worth and power. Hence, too, the fact that, in the 
later periods of the Roman Empire, every man saluted his neigh- 
bour as Dominus and Rex. But it is in the titles of the middle 
ages, and in the growth of our modern ones out of them, that the 
process is most elearly seen. Herr, Don, Signior, Seigneur, 
Sennor, were all originally names of rulers—of feudal lords. By 
the complimentary use of these names to all who could, on any 
pretence, be supposed to merit them, and by successive degrada- 
tions of them from each step in the descent to a still lower one, 
they have come to be common forms of address. At first the 
phrase in which a serf accosted his despotic chief, mein herr is 
now familiarly applied in Germany to ordinary people. The 
Spanish title Don, once proper to noblemen and gentlemen only, 
is now accorded to all classes. So, too, is it with Signor 
in Italy. Seigneur and Monseigneur, by contraction in Sieur 
and Monsieur, have produced the term of respect claimed by 
every Frenchman. And whether Sire be or be not a like con- 
traction of Signior, it is clear that, as it was borne by sundry of 
the ancient feudal lords of France, who, as Selden says, “ affected 
rather to bee stiled by the name of Sire than Baron, as Le Sire 
de Montmorencie, Le Sire de Beauieu, and the like,” and as it 
has been commonly used to monarchs, our word Si, which is 
derived from it, originally meant lord or king. Thus, too, is it 
with feminine titles. Lady, which, according to Horne Tooke, 
means exalted, and was at first given only to the few, is now 
given to all women of education. Dame, once an honourable 
name to which, in old books, we find the epithets of “high-born” 
and “ stately” affixed, has now, by repeated widenings of its ap- 
plication, become relatively a term of contempt. And if we trace 
the compound of this, ma Dame, through its contractions— 
Madam, ma'am, mam, mum, we find that the “ Yes’m” of Sally 
to her mistress is originally equivalent to “ Yes, my exalted,” or 
“Yes, your highness.” Throughout, therefore, the genesis of 
words of honour has been the same. Just as with the Jews and 
with the Romans, has it been with the modern Europeans. Track- 
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ing these everyday names to their primitive significations of lord 
and king, and remembering that in aboriginal societies these 
were applied only to the gods and their descendants, we arrive at 
the conclusion that our familiar Sir and Monsieur are, in their 
primary and expanded meanings, terms of adoration. 

Further to illustrate this gradual depreciation of titles, and to 
confirm the inference drawn, it may be well to notice in passing 
that the oldest of them have, as might be expected, been depre- 
ciated to the greatest extent. Thus, Master—a word proved by 
its derivation and by the similarity of the connate words in other 
languages (Fr., maitre for maister; Russ., master; Dan., meester ; 
Ger. meister) to have been one of the earliest in use for expressing 
lordship—has now become applicable to children only, and, under 
the modification of “ Mister,” to persons next above the labourer. 
Again, knighthood, the oldest kind of dignity, is also the lowest ; 
and Knight Bachelor, which is the lowest order of knighthood, is 
more ancient than any other of the orders. Similarly, too, with 
the peerage: Baron is alike the earliest and least elevated of its 
divisions. This continual degradation of all names of honour has, 
from time to time, made it requisite to introduce new ones having 
that distinguishing effect which the originals had lost by generality 
of use; just as our habit of misapplying superlatives has, by 
gradually destroying their force, entailed the need for fresh ones. 
And if, within the last thousand years, this process has produced 
effects thus marked, we may readily conceive how, during previous 
thousands, the titles of gods and demi-gods came to be used to all 
persons exercising power ; as they have since come to be used to 
all persons of respectability. 

If from names of honour we turn to phrases of honour, we find 
similar facts. The oriental styles of address, applied to ordinary 
people—“ I am your slave,” “All I have is yours,” “I am your 
sacrifice,” attribute to the individual spoken to the same greatness 
that Monsieur and My Lord do; they ascribe to him the cha- 
racter of an all powerful ruler, so immeasurably superior to the 
speaker as to be his owner. So, likewise, with the Polish expres- 
sions of respect—‘ I throw myself under your feet,” “I kiss your 
feet.” In our now meaningless subscription to a formal letter— 
“Your most obedient servant,” the same thing is visible. Nay, 
even in the familiar signature “ Yours faithfully,” the “ yours,” if 
interpreted as originally meant, is the expression of a slave to his 
master. All these dead forms were once living embodiments of 
fact—were primarily the genuine indications of that submission to 
authority which they verbally assert; were afterwards naturally 
used by the weak and cowardly to propitiate those above them ; 
gradually grew to be considered the due of such ; and, by a con- 
tinually wider misuse, have lost their meanings, as Sir and Master 
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have done. That, like titles, they were in the beginning used 
only to the God-king is indicated by the fact that, like titles, they 
subsequently became used in common to God and the king. 
Religious worship has ever largely consisted of professions of 
obedience, of being God's servants, of belonging to him to do with 
them what he will. Like titles, therefore, these common phrases 
of honour had a devotional origin. Perhaps, however, it is in the 
use of the word you as a singular pronoun that the popularizing 
of what were once supreme distinctions is most markedly illus- 
trated. This speaking of a single individual in the plural, was 
originally an honour given only to the highest—was the reciprocal 
of the imperial “we” assumed by such. Yet now, by being applied 
to successively lower and lower classes, it has become all but uni- 
versal. Only by one sect of Christians, and in a few secluded 
districts, is the primitive thow still used. And the you, in 
becoming common to all ranks, has simultaneously lost every 
vestige of the honour once attaching to it. 

But the genesis of Manners, out of forms of allegiance and 
worship, is above all shown in men’s modes of salutation. Note 
first the significance of the word. Amongst the Romans, the 
salutatio was a daily homage paid by clients and inferiors to their 
superiors. This was alike the case amongst civilians and in the 
army. The very derivation of our word, therefore, is suggestive 
of submission. Passing to particular forms of obeisance (mark 
the word again), let us begin with the Eastern one of baring the 
feet. This was, primarily, a mark of reverence, alike to a god 
and a king. The act of Moses before the burning bush, and the 
practice of the Mahometans, who are sworn on the Koran with 
their shoes off, exemplify the one employment of it; the custom 
of the Persians, who remove their shoes on entering the presence 
of their monarch, exemplifies the other. As usual, however, tliis 
homage, paid next to inferior rulers, has descended from grade to 
grade, until now, in Japan, it is an ordinary salutation of man to 
man. Take another case. Selden, describing the ceremonies of 
the Romans, says:—‘“ For whereas it was usuall either to kiss the 
Images of their Gods, or adoring them, to stand somewhat off before 
them, solemnly moving the right hand to the lips, and then, casting 
it as if they had cast kisses, to turne the body on the same hand 
(which was the right forme of Adoration), it grew also by custom, 
first that the Emperors, being next to Deities, and by some 
accounted as Deities, had the like done to them in acknowledge- 
ment of their Greatnes.” If, now, we call to mind the awkward 
salute of a village school-boy, made by putting his open hand up 
to his face and describing a semicircle with his forearm ; and if 
we remember that the salute thus used as a form of reverence in 
country districts, is most likely a remnant of the feudal times ; we 
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shall see reason for thinking that our common wave of the hand 
to a friend across the street, represents what was primarily a 
devotional act. 

Similarly have originated all forms of respect depending upon 
inclinations of the body. Entire prostration is the aboriginal sign 
of submission. The passage of Scripture, “ Thou hast put all 
under his feet,” and that other one, so suggestive in its anthropo- 
morphism, “The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool,” imply, what the 
Assyrian sculptures fully bear out, that it was the practice of the 
ancient god-kings of the East to trample upon the conquered. 
And when we bear in mind that there are existing savages who 
signify submission by placing the neck under the foot of the per- 
son submitted to, it becomes obvious that all prostration, espe- 
cially when accompanied with kissing the foot, expressed a wil- 
lingness to be trodden upon—was an attempt to mitigate wrath 
by saying, in signs, “'Tread on me if you will.” Remembering 
further that kissing the foot, as‘ of the Pope and of a saint's 
statue, still continues in Europe as a mark of extreme reverence ; 
that prostration to feudal lords was once general; and that its 
disappearance must have taken place, not abruptly, but by gradual 
modification into something else; we have ground for deriving 
from these deepest of humiliations all inclinations of respect: 
especially as the transition is traceable. The reverence of a 
Russian serf, who bends his head to the ground, and the salaam 
of the Hindoo, are abridged prostrations; a bow is a short salaam ; 
a nod is a short bow. Should any hesitate to admit this conclu- 
sion, then perhaps, on being reminded that the lowest of these 
obeisances are common where the submission is most abject; that 
amongst ourselves the profundity of the bow marks the amount 
of respect; and lastly, that the bow is even now used devotion- 
ally in our churches—by Catholics to their altars, and by Pro- 
testants at the name of Christ—they will see sufficient evidence 
for thinking that this salutation also was originally worship. 

The same may be said, too, of the curtsy, or courtesy, as it is 
otherwise written. Its derivation from courtoisie, courteousness, 
that is, behaviour like that at court, at once shows that it was 
primarily the reverence paid to a monarch. And if we call to 
mind that falling upon the knees, or upon one knee, has been a 
common obeisance of subjects to rulers, and is a form still gone 
through to our own queen at every presentation, we may infer, 
what the character of the curtsy itself suggests, that it is an 
abridged act of kneeling. As the word has been contracted from 
courtoisie into curtsy, so the motion has been contracted from a 
placing of the knee on the floor to a lowering of the knee towards 
the floor. Moreover, when we compare the curtsy of a lady with 
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the awkward one a peasant girl makes, which, if continued, would 
bring her down on both knees, we may see in this last a remnant 
of that greater reverence required of serfs. And when, from con- 
sidering that simple kneeling of the West, still represented by the 
curtsy, we pass Eastward, and note the attitude of the Maho- 
medan worshipper, who not only kneels but bows his head to the 
ground, we may infer that the curtsy also is an evanescent form 
of the aboriginal prostration. In further evidence of this it may 
be remarked, that there has but recently disappeared from the 
salutations of men an action having the same proximate deriva- 
tion with the curtsy. That backward sweep of the foot with 
which the conventional stage-sailor accompanies his bow—a 
movement which prevailed generally in past generations, when 
“a bow and a scrape” went together, and which, within the 
memory of living persons, was made by beys to their school- 
master with the effect of wearing a hole in the floor—is pretty 
clearly a preliminary to going on one knee. A motion so 
ungainly could never have been intentionally introduced; even if 
the artificial introduction of obeisances were possible. Hence we 
must regard it as the remnant of something antecedent ; and that 
this something antecedent was ‘humiliating may be inferred from 
the phrase, “scraping an acquaintance,” which, being used to 
denote the gaining of favour by obsequiousness, implies that the 
scrape was considered a mark of servility—that is, of serf-ility. 

Consider, again, the uncovering of the head. Almost every- 
where this has been a sign of reverence, alike in temples and 
before potentates; and it yet preserves amongst us some of its 
original meaning. Whether it rains, hails, or shines, you must 
keep your head bare whilst speaking to the monarch; and on no 
plea may you retain your hat on in a place of worship. As 
usual, however, this ceremony, at first a submission to gods and 
kings, has become in process of time a common civility. Once 
an acknowledgment of another's unlimited supremacy, the removal 
of the hat is now a salute accorded to very ordinary persons; and 
that uncovering, originally reserved for entrance into “ the house 
of God,” good manners now dictates on entrance into the house 
of a common labourer. 

Standing, too, as a mark of respect, has undergone like exten- 
sions in its application. Shown, by the practice im our churches, 
to be intermediate between the humiliation signified by kneeling 
and the self-respect which sitting implies, and used at courts as a 
form of homage when more active demonstrations of it have been 
made, this posture is now employed in daily life to show con- 
sideration ; as seen alike in the attitude of a servant before a 
master, and in that rising which politeness prescribes on the 
entrance of a visitor. 
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Many other threads of evidence might have been woven into 
our argument. As, for example, the significant fact, that if we 
trace back our still existing law of primogeniture—if we consider 
it as displayed by Scottish clans, in which not only ownership 
but government devolved from the beginning on the eldest son 
of the eldest—if we look further back, and observe that the old 
titles of lordship, Signor, Seigneur, Sennor, Sire, Sieur, all 
originally mean senior, or elder—if we go Eastward, and find 
that Sheick has a like derivation, and that the Oriental names for 
priest, as Pir, for instance, are literally interpreted old man—if 
we note in Hebrew records how primeval is the ascribed supe- 
riority of the first-born, how great the authority of elders, and 
how sacred the memory of patriarchs—and if, then, we remember 
that amongst divine titles are “ Ancient of Days,” and “ Father 
of Gods and men,”"—we see how completely these facts harmonize 
with the hypothesis, that the aboriginal god is the first man 
sufficiently great to become a tradition; the earliest whose power 
and deeds made him remembered ;: that hence antiquity unavoid- 
ably became associated with superiority, and age with nearness 
in blood to “the powerful one;” that so there naturally arose 
that domination of the eldest which characterizes all history, and 
that theory of human degeneracy which even yet survives. We 
might further dwell on the facts, that Lord signifies high-born, 
or, as the same root gives:a word meaning heaven, probably 
heaven-born ; that, before ‘it ‘became ,common, Sir, or Sire, as 
well as Father, was. the distinction of a priest; that worship, 
originally worth:ship—a term of respect, that has been used 
commonly as well as to magistrates—is also our term for the act 
of attributing greatness or worth to the Deity, so that to ascribe 
worth-ship to a man is to worship him. We might make much 
of the evidence that all early governments are more or less dis- 
tinctly theocratic, and that amongst ancient Eastern nations even 
the commonest forms and customs appear to have been influenced 
by religion. We might’ enforce our argument respecting the 
derivation of ceremonies, by tracing out the aboriginal obeisance 
made by putting dust on the head, which probably symbolizes 
putting the head in the dust; by affiliating the practice prevailing 
amongst certain tribes, of doing another honour by presenting 
him with a portion of hair torn from the head—an act which 
seems tantamount to saying, “I am your slave ;” by investigat- 
ing the Oriental custom of giving to a visitor any object he 
speaks of admiringly, which is pretty clearly a carrying out of the 
compliment, “ All I have is yours.” 

Without enlarging, however, on these and many minor facts, 
we venture to think that the evidence already assigned is suffi- 
cjent to justify our position. Had the proofs “been few, or of one 
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kind, little faith could have been placed in the inference. But 
numerous as they are, alike in the case of titles, in that of com- 
plimentary phrases, and in that of salutes—similar and simul- 
taneous, too, as the process of depreciation has been in all of 
these—the evidences become strong by mutual confirmation. 
And when we recollect, also, that not only have the results of 
this process been visible in various nations and in all times, but 
that they are occurring amongst ourselves at the present moment, 
and that the causes assigned for previous depreciations may be 
seen daily working out other ones—when we recollect this, it 
becomes scarcely possible to doubt that the process has been as 
alleged; and that our ordinary words, acts, and phrases of 
civility were originally acknowledgments of submission to an- 
other's omnipotence. 

Thus the general doctrine, that all kinds of government ex- 
ercised over men were at first one government—that the political, 
the religious, and the ceremonial forms of control are divergent 
branches of a general and once indivisible control—begins to look 
tenable. When, with the above facts fresh in mind, we read 
primitive records, and find that “ there were giants in those days” — 
when we remember that in Eastern traditions Nimrod, amongst 
others, figures in all the characters of giant, king, and divinity— 
when we turn to the sculptures exhumed by Mr. Layard, and 
contemplating in them the representations of kings driving over 
enemies, trampling on prisoners, and adored by prostrate slaves, 
then observe how their actions correspond to the primitive names 
for the divinity, “the strong, the destroyer, the powerful one’— 
when we find that the earliest temples were also the residences of 
the kings—and when, lastly, we discover that amongst races of 
men still living there are current superstitions analogous to those 
which old records and old buildings indicate,—we begin to realize 
the probability of the hypothesis that has been set forth. Going 
back, in imagination, to the remote era when men’s theories of 
things were yet unformed, and conceiving to ourselves the 
conquering chief as dimly figured in ancient myths, and 
poems, and ruins, we shall begin to see that all rules of conduct 
whatever spring from his will. Alike legislator and judge, all 
quarrels amongst his subjects are decided by him, and his words 
become the Law. Awe of him is the incipient Religion, and his 
maxims furnish its first precepts. Submission is made to him in 
the forms he prescribes, and these give birth to Manners. From 
the first, time developes political allegiance and the administra- 
tion of justice; from the second, the worship of a being whose 
personality becomes ever more vague, and the inculcation of pre- 
cepts ever more abstract; from the third, forms of honour and 
the rules of etiquette. In conformity with the law of evolution 
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of all organized bodies, that general functions are gradually 
separated into the special functions constituting them, there have 
grown up in the social organism for the better performance of the 
governmental office, an apparatus of law-courts, judges, and 
barristers ; a national church, with its bishops and priests; and a 
system of caste, titles, and ceremonies, administered by society 
at large. By the first, overt aggressions are cognized and 
punished ; by the second, the disposition to commit such aggres- 
sions is in some degree checked; by the third, those minor 
breaches of good conduct, which the others do not notice, are 
denounced and chastised. Law and Religion control behaviour 
in its essentials; Manners control it in its details. For regulat- 
ing those ever-recurring actions in men’s intercourse which are 
too numerous and too unimportant to be officially ‘directed, there 
comes into play this subtler set of restraints. And when we con- 
sider what these restraints are—when we analyze the words, and 
phrases, and salutes employed, we see that in origin as in effect, 
the system is a setting up of temporary governments between all 
men who come in contact, for the purpose of better managing the 
intercourse between them. 


From the proposition, that these several species of government 
are essentially one, both in genesis and function, may be deduced 
several important corollaries, directly bearing on our special 
topic. 

Let us first notice, that there is not only a common origin and 
office for all forms of rule, but a common necessity for them. 
The aboriginal man, coming fresh from the killing of ‘bears and 
from lying in ambush for his enemy, has, by the necessities of 
his condition, a nature requiring to be curbed in its every impulse. 
Alike in war and in the chase, his daily discipline has been that 
of sacrificing other creatures to his own needs and passions. His 
character, originally bequeathed to him by ancestors leading 
similar lives, is moulded by this discipline—is fitted to this 
existence. The unlimited selfishness, the love of inflicting pain, 
the bloodthirstiness, thus kept active, he brings with him into 
the social state. These dispositions put him in constant danger 
of conflict with his equally savage neighbour. In small things 
as in great, in words as in deeds, he is perpetually aggressive, and 
is hourly liable to the aggressions of others like natured. Only, 
therefore, by the most rigorous control exercised over all actions 
can the primitive unions of men be maintained. There must be 
a ruler strong, remorseless, and of indomitable will; there must 
be a creed terrible in its threats to the disobedient; and there 
must be the most servile submission of all inferiors to superiors. 
The law must be cruel ; the religion must be stern ; the ceremonies 
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must be strict. The co-ordinate necessity for these several kinds 
of restraint might be largely illustrated from history were there 
space. Suffice it to point out, that where the civil power has 
been weak, the multiplication of thieves, assassins, and banditti, 
has indicated the approach of social dissolution ; that when, from 
the corruptness of its ministry, religion has lost its influence, as 
it did just before the Flagellants appeared, the State has been 
endangered ; and that the disregard of established social observ- 
ances has ever been an accompaniment of political revolutions. 
Whoever doubts the necessity for a government of manners pro- 
portionate in strength to the coexisting political and religious 
governments, will be convinced on calling to mind that until 
recently even elaborate codes of behaviour failed to keep gentle- 
men from quarrelling in the streets and fighting duels in taverns ; 
and on remembering further, that even now men exhibit at the 
doors of a theatre, where there is no ceremonial law to rule them, 
a degree of aggressiveness which would produce confusion if 
carried into social intercourse. 

As might be expected, we find that, having a common origin 
and like general functions, these several controlling agencies act 
during each era with similar degrees of vigour. Under the 
Chinese despotism, stringent and multitudinous in its edicts, and 
harsh in the enforeement of them, and associated with which 
there is an equally stern domestic despotism, exercised by the 
eldest surviving male of the family, there exists a system of ob- 
servances alike complicated and rigid. There is a tribunal of 
ceremonies. Previous to presentation at court, ambassadors pass 
many days in practising the required forms. Social intercourse 
is cumbered by endless compliments and obeisances. Class dis- 
tinctions are strongly marked by badges. The chief regret on 
losing an only son is, that there will be no one to perform the 
sepulchral rites. And if there wants a definite measure of the 
respect paid to social ordinances, we have it in the torture to 
which ladies submit in having their feet crushed. A similar rela- 
tionship of phenomena was exhibited in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Whilst all its governments were autocratic, whilst feudalism 
held sway, whilst the Church was unshorn of its power, whilst 
the criminal code was full of horrors and the hell of the popular 
creed full of terrors, the rules of behaviour were both more nume- 
rous and more carefully conformed to than now. Differences of 
dress marked divisions of rank. Men were limited by law to a 
certain width of shoe-toes; and no one below a specified degree 
might wear a cloak less than so many inches long. The symbols 
on banners and shields were carefully attended to. Heraldry was 
an important branch of knowledge. Precedence was strictly in- 
sisted on. And those various salutes of which we now use the 
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abridgments were gone through in full. Even during our own 
last century, with its corrupt House of Commons and little-curbed 
monarchs, we may mark a correspondence of social formalities. 
Gentlemen were still distinguished from lower classes by dress ; 
people sacrificed themselves to inconvenient requirements—as 
powder, hooped petticoats, and towering head-dresses; and chil- 
dren addressed their parents as Sir and Madam. 

A further corollary naturally following this last, and almost, 
indeed, forming part of it, is, that these several kinds of govern- 
ment decrease in stringency at the same rate. Simultaneously 
with the decline in the influence of priesthoods, and in the fear 
of eternal torments—simultaneously with the mitigation of poli- 
tical tyranny, the growth of popular power, and the amelioration 
of criminal codes—has taken place that diminution of formalities 
and that fading of distinctive marks, now so observable. Look- 
ing at home, we may note that there is less attention to precedence 
than there used to be. No one in our day ends an interview with 
the phrase “ your humble servant.” The employment of the word 
Sir, once general in social intercourse, is at present considered 
bad breeding; and on the occasions calling for them, it is held 
vulgar to use the words ‘“‘ Your Majesty,” or “ Your Royal High- 
ness,” more than once in a conversation. People no longer for- 
mally drink each other's healths. ‘The taking-off of hats between 
gentlemen has been gradually falling into disuse. Even when 
the hat is removed, it is no longer swept out at arm's length, but 
is simply lifted. Hence the remark made upon us by foreigners, 
that we take off our hats less than any other nation in Europe— 
a remark that should be coupled with the other, that we are the 
freest nation in Europe. As already implied, this association of 
facts is not accidental. These titles of address and modes of salu- 
tation, bearing about them as they all do something of that servility 
which marks their origin, beeome distasteful in proportion as men 
become more independent themselves, and sympathize more with 
the independence of others. The feeling which makes the modern 
gentleman tell the labourer standing bareheaded before him to 
put on his hat—the feeling which gives us a dislike to those who 
cringe and fawn—the feeling which makes us alike assert our own 
dignity and respect that of others—the feeling which thus leads 
us more and more to discountenance all forms and names which 
confess inferiority and submission, is the same feeling which 
resists despotic power and inaugurates popular government, 
denies the authority of the Church, and establishes the right of 
private judgment. 

A fourth fact, akin to the foregoing, is, thet these several kinds 
of government not only decline together, but corrupt together. 
By the same process that a Court of Chancery becomes a place 
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not for the administration of justice, but for the withholding of it 
—by the same process that a national church, from being an 
agency for moral control, comes to be merely a thing of formulas 
and tithes and bishoprics—by this same process do titles and 
ceremonies that once had a meaning and a power become empty 
forms. Coats of arms which served to distinguish men in battle, 
now figure on the carriage panels of retired grocers. The name 
Banneret, which once marked a partially created Baron—a Baron 
who had passed his military “ little go"—is now, under the modi- 
fication of Baronet, applicable to any one favoured by wealth or 
interest or party feeling. Knighthood has so far ceased to be an 
honour, that men now honour themselves by declining it. The 
military dignity Escuyer has, in the modern Esquire, become a 
wholly unmilitary affix. Not only do titles and phrases and 
salutes cease to fulfil their original functions, but the whole appa- 
ratus of social forms tends to become useless for its original pur- 
pose—the facilitation of social intercourse. Those most learned 
in ceremonies, and most precise in the observance of them, are 
not always the best behaved ; as those deepest read in creeds and 
scriptures are not therefore the most religious; nor those who 
have the clearest notions of legality and illegality, the most honest. 
Just as lawyers are of all men the least noted for probity; as 
cathedral towns have a lower moral character than most others ; 
so, if Swift is to be believed, courtiers are ‘‘ the most insignificant 
race of people that the island can afford, and with the smallest 
tincture of good manners.” 

But perhaps it is in that class of social observances compre- 
hended under the term Fashion, which we must here discuss 
parenthetically, that this process of corruption is seen with the 
greatest distinctness. As contrasted with Manners, which dictate 
our minor acts in relation to other persons, Fashion dictates our 
minor acts in relation to ourselves.. Whilst the one prescribes 
that part of our deportment which directly affects our neighbours, 
the other prescribes that part of our deportment which is prima- 
rily personal, and in which our neighbours are concerned only as 
spectators. Thus distinguished as they are, however, the two 
have a common source. For whilst, as we have shown, Manners 
originate by imitation of the behaviour pursued towards the great, 
Fashion originates by imitation of the behaviour of the great. 
Whilst the one has its derivation in the titles, phrases, and salutes 
used to those in power, the other is derived from the habits and 
appearance exhibited by those in power. The Carrib mother who 
squeezes her child's head into a shape like that of the chief, the 
young savage who makes marks on himself similar to the scars 
carried by the warriors of his tribe (which is probably the origin 
of tattooing), the Highlander who adopts the plaid worn by the 
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head of his clan, the courtiers who affect greyness, or limp, or 
cover their necks, in imitation of their king, and the: people who 
ape the courtiers, are alike acting under a kind of government 
connate with that of Manners, and, like it too, primarily beneficial: 
For notwithstanding the numberless absurdities into which this 
copyism has led people, from nose-rings-to ear-rings, from painted 
faces to beauty-spots, from shaven heads to powdered wigs, from 
filed teeth and stained nails to bell-girdles, peaked shoes, and 
breeches stuffed with bran, it must’ yet be concluded, that as the 
strong men, the successful men, the men of will, intelligence, and 
erigmality, who have got to the top, are, on the average, more 
likely to show judgment im their habits and tastes than the mass, 
the imitation of such is advantageous. By and by, however, 
Fashion, corrupting like these other forms of rule, almost wholly 
ceases to be an imitation of the best, and becomes an imitation 
of quite other than the best. As those who take orders are not’ 
those having a special fitness for the priestly office, but those who. 
see their way to a living by it; as legislators and public func- 
tionaries do not become such by virtue of their political insight 
and power to rule, but. by virtue of birth, acreage, and class influ- 
ence ; so the self-elected clique who set the fashion gain this pre- 
rogative, not by their force of nature, their intellect, their higher 
worth or better taste, but gain it solely by their unehecked 
assumption. Amongst the initiated are to be found neither the 
noblest in rank, the chief in power, the best cultured, the most 
refined, nor those of greatest genius, wit, or beauty; and their 
reunions, so far from being superior to others, are noted for their 
inanity. Yet, by the example of these sham great, and not by 
that of the truly great, does society at large now regulate its goings 
and comings, its hours, its dress, its small usages. As a natural 
consequence, these have generally little or none of that suitableness 
which the. theory of fashion implies they should have. But in- 
stead of a continual progress towards greater elegance and con- 
venience, which might be expected to occur did people copy the 
ways of the really best, or follow their own ideas of propriety, we 
have a reign of mere whim, of unreason, of change for the sake 
of change, of wanton oscillations from either extreme to the 
other—a reign of usages. without meaning, times without fitness, 
dress without taste. And thus life a la mode, instead of bemg 
life conducted in the most rational manner, is life regulated by 
spendthrifts and idlers, milliners and tailors, dandies and silly 
women. 

To these several corollaries, that the various orders of control 
exercised over men have a common origin and a common fune- 
tion, are called out by co-ordinate necessities and co-exist in like 
stringency, decline together and corrupt together, it now only 
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remains to add that they become needless together. Consequently 
as all kinds of government are upon the unfitness of the aboriginal 
man for social life, and diminishing in coerciveness as they all do 
in proportion as this unfitness diminishes, they must one and all 
come to an end as. humanity acquires complete adaptation to 
its new conditions. ‘That discipline of circumstances which has 
already: wrought out such great changes in us, must go on even- 
tually to work out yet greater ones. ‘That daily curbing of the 
lower nature and culture of the higher, which out of cannibals 
and devil-worshippers has evolved philanthropists, lovers of peace, 
and haters of superstition, cannot fail to evolve out of these, men 
as much superior to them as they are to their progenitors. The 
causes that have produced past modifications are still in action ; 
must continue in action as long as there exists. any incongruity 
between man’s desires and the requirements of the social state ; 
and must eventually make him organically fit for the social state. 
As it is now needless to forbid man-eating and Fetishism, so will 
it ultimately become needless to forbid murder, theft, and the 
minor offences of our criminal code. When human nature has 
grown into conformity with the moral law, there will need no 
judges and statute-books; when it spontaneously takes the right 
course in all things, as in some things it does already, prospects 
of future reward or punishment will not be wanted as incentives ; 
and when fit behaviour has become instinctive, there will need no 
code of ceremonies to say how behaviour shall be regulated. 


Thus, then, may be recognised the meaning, the naturalness, 
the necessity of those various eccentricities of reformers which we 
set out by deseribing. They are not accidental, they are not 
mere personal caprices, as people are apt to suppose. On the 
contrary, they are inevitable results of the law of relationship 
above illustrated. That community of genesis, function, and 
decay which all forms of restraint exhibit, is simply the obverse 
of the fact at first pointed out, that they have in two sentiments. 
of human nature a common preserver and a common destroyer. 
Awe of power originates and cherishes them all: love of freedom 
undermines and periodically weakens them all. The one defends 
despotism and asserts the supremacy of laws, adheres to old creeds 
and supports ecclesiastical authority, pays respect to titles: and 
conserves forms; the other, putting rectitude above legality, 
achieves periodical instalments of political hberty, inaugurates 
Protestantism and works out its. consequences, ignores the sense- 
less dictates, of Fashion, and emancipates men from dead cus- 
toms. ‘To the true reformer no institution is sacred, no belief 
above criticism. Everything shall conform itself to equity and 
reason; nothing shall be saved by its prestige. Conceding to 
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each man liberty to pursue his own ends and satisfy his own 
tastes, he demands for himself like liberty; and consents to no 
restrictions on this save those which other men’s equal claims 
involve. No matter whether it be an ordinance of one man or an 
ordinance of all men, if it trenches on his legitimate sphere of 
action, he denies its validity. The tyranny that would impose on 
him a particular style of dress and a set mode of behaviour, he 
resists equally with the tyranny that would limit his buyings and 
sellings, or dictate his creed. Whether the regulation be formally 
made by a legislature, or informally made by society at large— 
whether the penalty for disobedience be imprisonment, or frowns 
and social ostracism, he sees to be a question of no moment. He 
will utter his belief notwithstanding the threatened punishment ; 
he will break conventions spite of the petty persecutions that will 
be visited on him. Show him that his actions are inimical to his 
fellow-men, and he will pause. Prove that he is disregarding 
their legitimate claims—that he is doing what in the nature of 
things must produce unhappiness, and he will alter his course. 
But until you do this—until you demonstrate that his proceedings 
are essentially inconvenient or inelegant, essentially irrational, 
unjust, or ungenerous, he will persevere. 

Some, indeed, argue that his conduct is unjust and ungenerous. 
They say that he has no right to annoy other people by his whims; 
that the gentleman to whom his letter comes with no “ Esq.” ap- 
pended to the address, and the lady whose evening party he enters 
with gloveless hands, are vexed at what they consider his want of 
respect or want of breeding; that thus his eccentricities cannot be 
indulged save at the expense of his neighbours’ feelings; and 
that hence his nonconformity is in plain terms selfishness. 

He answers that this position, if logically developed, would 
deprive men of all liberty whatever. Each must conform all his 
acts to the public taste. and not to his own. The public taste on 
every point having been once ascertained, men’s habits must 
thenceforth remain for ever fixed; seeing that no man can adopt 
other habits without sinning against the public taste, and giving 
people disagreeable feelings. Consequently, be it an era of pig- 
tails or high-heeled shoes, of starched ruffs or trunk-hose, all 
must continue to wear pig-tails, high-heeled shoes, starched rufts, 
or trunk-hose to the crack of doom. 

If it be still urged that he is not justified in breaking through 
others’ forms that he may establish his own, and so sacrificing the 
wishes of many to the wishes of one, he replies that all religious 
and political changes might be negatived on like grounds. He 
asks whether Luther's sayings and doings were not extremely 
offensive to the great mass of his cotemporaries; whether the 
resistance of Hampden was not disgusting to the time-servers 
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around him; whether every reformer has not shocked men’s pre- 
judices and given immense displeasure by the opinions he uttered. 
The affirmative answer he follows up by demanding what right 
the reformer has, then, to utter these opinions ; whether he is not 
sacrificing the feelings of many to the feelings of one; and so 
proves that, to be consistent, his antagonists must condemn not 
only all nonconformity in actions, but all nonconformity in 
thoughts. 

His antagonists rejoin that his position, too, may be pushed 
to an absurdity. They argue that if a man may offend by the 
disregard of some forms, he may as legitimately do so by the 
disregard of all; and they inquire—Why should he not go out to 
dinner in a dirty shirt, and with an unshorn chin? Why should 
he not spit on the drawing-room carpet, and stretch his heels up 
to the mantle-shelf? 

The convention-breaker answers, that to ask this, implies a 
confounding of two widely different classes of actions—the 
actions that are essentially displeasurable to those around, with 
the actions that are but incidentally displeasurable to them. He 
whose skin is so unclean as to-offend the nostrils of his neigh- 
bours, or he who talks so loudly as to disturb a whole room, may 
be justly complained of, and rightly excluded by society from its 
assemblies. But he who presents himself in a surtout in place 
of a dress-coat, or in brown trousers instead of black, gives 
offence not to men’s senses, or their innate tastes, but merely to 
their prejudices, their bigotry of convention. It cannot be said 
that his costume is less elegant or less intrinsically appropriate 
than the one prescribed, seeing that a few hours earlier in the 
day it is admired. It is the implied rebellion, therefore, that 
annoys. How little the cause of quarrel has to do with the dress 
itself, is seen in the fact that a century ago black clothes would 
have been thought preposterous for hours of recreation, and that 
a few years hence some now forbidden style may be nearer the 
requirements of Fashion than the present one. Thus the reformer 
explains that it is not against the natural restraints, but against 
the artificial ones, that he protests; and that manifestly the fire 
of sneers and angry glances which he has to bear, is poured 
upon him because he will not bow down to the idol which society 
has set up. 

Should he be asked how we are to distinguish between conduct 
that is positively disagreeable to others, and conduct that is 
relatively so, he answers, that they will distinguish themselves, 
if men will let them. Actions intrinsically repugnant will ever 
be frowned upon, and must ever remain as exceptional as now. 
Actions not intrinsically repugnant will establish themselves as 
proper. No relaxation of customs will introducee the practice 
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of going to a party in muddy boots, and with unwashed hands; 
for the dislike of dirt would continue were Fashion abolished to- 
morrow. That love of approbation which now makes people so 
solicitous to be en régle would still exist—would still make them 
careful of their personal appearance—would still indute them to 
seek admiration by making themselves. ornamental—would still 
cause them to respect the natural laws of good behaviour, as they 
now do the artificial ones. The change would simply be from a 
repulsive monotony to a picturesque variety. And if there be 
any regulations respecting which it is uncertain whether they are 
based on reality or on convention, experiment will soon decide, if 
due scope be allowed. 

When at length the controversy comes round, as. controversies 
often do, to the point whence it started, and the “party of order” 
repeat their charge against the rebel, that he is sacrificing the 
feelings of others to the gratification of his own wilfulness, he 
replies once for all that they cheat themselves by mis-statements. 
He accuses them of being so despotic, that, not content with 
being masters over their own ways and habits, they would be 
masters over his also, and complain because he will not let them. 
He merely asks the same freedom which they exercise; they, 
however, propose to regulate his course as well as their own—to 
cut and clip his mode of life into agreement with their approved 
pattern; and then charge him with wilfulness. and selfishness, 
because he does not quietly submit. He warns them that he 
shall resist, nevertheless; and that he shall do so, not only 
for the assertion of his own independence, but for their good. 
He tells them that they are slaves, and know it not; that they 
are shackled, and kiss their chains; that they have lived all their 
days in prison, and complain at the walls being broken down. 
He says he must persevere, however, with a view to his own 
release; and, in spite of their present expostulations, he pro- 
phesies that when they have recovered from the fright which the 
prospect of freedom produces, they will thank him for aiding in 
their emancipation. 

Unamiable as seems this find-fault mood, offensive as is this 
defiant attitude, we must beware of overlooking the truths 
enunciated, in dislike of the advocacy. It is an unfortunate 
hindrance to all innovation, that in virtue of their very. function, 
the innovators stand in a position of antagonism; and the dis- 
agreeable manner, and sayings, and doings, which this antagonism 
generates, are commonly associated with the doctrines promulgated. 
Quite forgetting that whether the thing attacked be good or bad, 
the combative spirit is necessarily repulsive ; and quite forgetting 
that the toleration of abuses seems amiable merely from its 
passivity; the mass of men contract a bias against advanced 
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views, and in favour of stationary ones, from intercourse with 
their respeetive adherents. ‘‘ Conservatism,” as Emerson says, 
“is debonnair and social; reform is individual and imperious.” 
And this remains true, however vicious the system conserved, 
however righteous the reform to be effected. Nay, the indignation 
of the purists is usually extreme in proportion as the evils to 
be got rid of are great. The more urgent the required change, the 
more intemperate is the vehemence of its promoters. Let no 
one, then, confound with the principles of this social noncon- 
formity the acerbity and the disagreeable self-assertion of those 
who first display it. 


The most plausible objection raised against resistance to con- 
ventions, is grounded on its impolicy, considered even from the 
progressist’s point of view. It is urged by many of the more 
liberal and intelligent—usually those who have themselves shown 
some independence of behaviour in earlier days—that to rebel in 
these small matters is to destroy your own power of helping on 
reform in greater matters. “If you show yourself eccentric in 
manners or dress, the world,” they say, “will not listen to you. 
You will be considered as queer, and crotchety, and impracticable. 
The opinions you express on important subjects, which might 
have been treated with respect had you conformed on minor points, 
will now inevitably be put down amongst your singularities; and 
thus, by dissenting in trifles, you disable yourself from spreading 
dissent in essentials.” 

Only noting, as we pass, that this is one of those anticipations 
which bring about their own fulfilment—that it is because most 
who disapprove these conventions, do not show their disapproval, 
that the few who do show it look eccentric—and that did all act 
out their convictions, no such inference as the above would be 
dvawn, and no such evil would result—noting this as we pass, 
we go on to reply that these social restraints, and forms, and 
requirements, are not small evils, but amongst the greatest. Esti- 
mate their sum total, and we doubt whether they weuld not 
exceed most others. Could we add up the trouble, the cost, the 
jealousies, vexations, misunderstandings, the loss of time and the 
loss of pleasure, which these conventions entail—could we clearly 
realize the extent to which we are all daily hampered by them, 
daily enslaved by them—we should perhaps come to the con- 
clusion that the tyranny of Mrs. Grundy is worse than any other 
tyranny we suffer under. Let us look at a few of its hurtful 
results, beginning with those of minor importance. 

It produces extravagance. The desire to be comme wW faut, 
which underlies all conformities, whether of manners, dress, or 
styles of entertainment, is the desire which makes many a spend- 
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thrift and many a bankrupt. To “keep up appearances,” to have 
a house in an approved quarter furnished in the latest taste, to 
give expensive dinners and crowded soirées, is an ambition form- 
ing the natural outcome of the conformist spirit. It is needless 
to enlarge on these follies: they have been satirized by hosts of 
writers, and in every drawing-room. All that here concerns us is to 
point out that the respect for social observances, which men think 
so praiseworthy, has the same root with this effort to be fashion- 
able in mode of living; and that, other things equal, the last 
cannot be diminished without the first being diminished also. If, 
now, we consider all that this extravagance entails—if we count 
up the robbed tradesmen, the stinted governesses, the ill-educated 
children, the fleeced relatives, who have to suffer from it—if we 
mark the anxiety and the many moral delinquencies which its 
perpetrators involve themselves in, we shall see that this regard 
for conventions is not quite so innocent as it looks. 

Again, it decreases the amount of social intercourse. Passing 
over the reckless, and those who make a great display on specu- 
lation with the occasional result of getting on in the world to the 
exclusion of much better men, we come to the far larger class 
who, being prudent and honest enough not to exceed their means, 
and yet having a strong wish to be “respectable,” are obliged to 
limit the number of their entertainments to the smallest possible ; 
and that each of these may be turned to the greatest advantage in 
the way of meeting the claims upen their hospitality, are induced 
to issue their invitations with little or no regard to the comfort or 
mutual fitness of their guests. A few inconveniently-large as- 
semblies, made up of people mostly strange to each other, or but 
distantly acquainted, and having scarcely any tastes in common, 
are made to serve in place of numerous small parties of friends 
sufficiently intimate to have some bond of thought and sympathy. 
Thus the quantity of intercourse is diminished, and the quality 
deteriorated. Because it is the custom to make costly preparations 
and to provide costly refreshments, and because it entails both 
less expense and less trouble to do this for many persons on few 
occasions than for few persons on many occasions, the reunions of 
our less wealthy classes are rendered alike infrequent and tedious. 

Let it be further observed, that the existing formalities of social 
intercourse drive away many who most need its refining influence ; 
and drive them into injurious habits and associations. Not afew 
men, and not the least sensible men either, give up in disgust this 
going out to stately dinners and stiff evening-parties, and instead, 
seek society in clubs, and cigar-divans, and taverns. “I'm sick of 
this standing about in drawing-rooms, talking nonsense, and 
trying to look happy,” will answer one of them when taxed with 
his desertion. ‘“‘ Why should I any longer waste time and money 
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and temper? Once I was ready enough to rush home from the 
office to dress; I sported embroidered shirts, submitted to tight 
boots, and cared nothing for tailors’ and haberdashers’ bills. I 
know better now. My patience lasted a good while ; for though 
I found each night pass stupidly, I always hoped the next would 
make amends. But I’m undeceived. Cab-hire and kid gloves 
cost more than any evening-party pays for—or, rather, it is worth 
the cost of them to avoid the party. No, no; I'll no more of it. 
Why should I pay five shillings a time for the privilege of being 
bored?” If, now, we consider that this very common mood tends 
towards billiard-rooms, towards long sittings over cigars and 
brandy-and-water, towards Evans's and the Coal Hole, towards 
every place where amusement may be had, it becomes a question 
whether these precise observances, which hamper our set meetings, 
have not to answer for much of the prevalent dissoluteness. Men 
must have excitements of some kind or other; and if debarred 
from the higher ones will fall back upon the lower. It is not 
that those who thus take to irregular habits are essentially those 
of low tastes. Often it is quite the reverse. Amongst half a 
dozen intimate friends abandoning formalities and sitting at ease 
round the fire, none will enter with greater enjoyment into the 
highest kinds of social intercourse—the genuine communion of 
thought and feeling ; and if the circle includes women of intelli- 
gence and refinement, so much the greater is their pleasure. 
It is because they will no longer be choked with the mere dry 
husks of conversation which society offers them that they fly its 
assemblies, and seek those with whom they may have discourse 
that is at least real, though of inferior quality. The men who 
thus long for substantial mental sympathy, and will go where 
they can get it, are often, indeed, much better at the core than the 
men who are content with the inanities of gloved and scented 
party-goers—men who feel no need to come morally nearer to 
their fellow-creatures than they can come whilst standing, tea- 
cup in hand, answering trifles with trifles; and who, by feeling 
no such need, prove themselves shallow-thoughted and cold- 
hearted. It is true, that some who shun drawing-rooms do so 
from inability to bear the restraints prescribed by a genuine 
refinement, and that they would be greatly improved by being 
kept under these restraints. But it is not less true that, by 
adding to the legitimate restraints, which are based on con- 
venience and a regard for others, a host of factitious restraints 
based only on convention, the refining discipline, which would 
else have been borne with benefit, is rendered unbearable, and so 
misses its end. Excess of government invariably defeats itself by 
driving away those to be governed. And if over all who desert 
its entertainments in disgust either at their emptiness or their 
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formality, society thus loses its salutary mfluence—if such not 
only fail to receive that moral culture which the company of 
ladies, when rationally regulated, would give them, but, in default 
of other relaxation, are driven into habits and companionships 
which often end in gambling and drunkenness, must we not say 
that here, too, is an evil not to be passed over as insignificant ? 
Then consider what a blighting effect these multitudinous pre- 
parations and ceremonies have upon the intercourse they profess 
to subserve. Who, on calling to mind ‘the occasions of his highest 
social enjoyments, does not find them to have been wholly in- 
formal, perhapsimpromptu ? How delightful a pic-nic of friends, 
who forget all observances save those dictated by good nature ! 
How pleasant the little unpretending gatherings of book-societies, 
and the like ; or those purely accidental meetings of a few people 
well known to each other! Then, indeed, we may see that “a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” Cheeks flush, 
and eyes sparkle. The witty grow brillient, and even the dull are 
excited into saying good things. There is an overflow of topics; 
and the right thought, and the right words to put it in, spring up 
unsought. Grave alternates with gay: now serious converse, and 
now jokes, anecdotes, and playful raillery. Everyone's best nature 
is shown; everyone's best feelings are in pleasurable activity ; 
and, for the time, life seems well worth having. Go now and 
dress for some half-past eight dinner, or some ten o'clock “ at 
home ;” and present yourself in spotless attire, and with every hair 
arranged to perfection. How great the difference! The enjoy- 
ment seems in the inverse ratio of the preparation. These 
figures, got up with such finish and precision, appear but half 
alive. They have frozen each other by their primness ; and your 
faculties feel the numbing effects of the atmosphere the moment 
you enter it. All those thoughts, so nimble and so apt awhile 
since, have disappeared—have suddenly acquired a preternatural 
power of eluding you. If you venture a remark to your neighbour, 
there comes a trite rejoinder, and there it ends. No subject you 
can hit upon outlives half a dozen sentences, Nothing that is 
said excites any real interest in you; and you feel that all you 
say is listened to with apathy. By some strange magic, things 
that usually give pleasure seem to have lost all charm. You have 
a taste forart. Weary of frivolous talk, you turn to the table, and 
find that the book of engravings and the portfolio of photographs 
are as flat as the conversation. You are fond of music. Yet the 
singing, good as it is, you hear with utter indifference; and say 
“Thank you” with a sense of being a profound hypocrite. Wholly 
at ease though you could be, for your own part, you find that 
your sympathies will not let you. You see young gentlemen 
feeling whether their ties are properly adjusted, looking vacantly 
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round, and considering what they shall do next. You'see ladies 
sitting disconsolately, waiting for some one to speak to them, and 
wishing they had the wherewith ‘to occupy their fingers. You see 
the hostess standing about the doorway, keeping a factitious smile 
on her face, and racking her brain to find the requisite nothings 
with which to greet her guests as they enter. You see numberless 
traits of weariness and embarrassment; and, if you have any 
fellow feeling, these cannot fail ‘to produce a sense of discomfort. 
The disorder is catching; it spreads from one to another; do 
what you will, you cannot resist the general infection. You 
struggle against it; you make spasmodic efforts to be lively ; but 
none of your sallies or your good stories do more than raise 
a simper or a foreed laugh. Everything falls dead. Intellect 
and feeling are alike asphyxiated. And when, at length, yielding 
to your disgust, you rush away, how great is the relief when you 
get into the fresh air, and see thestars! How you “Thank God, 
that’s over!” and half resolve to avoid all such boredom for the 
future! What, now, is the secret of this perpetual miscarriage 
and disappointment ? Does not the fault lie with all these need- 
less adjuncts, these elaborate. dressings, these set forms, these 
expensive preparations, these many devices and arrangements, 
that imply trouble and raise expectation? Who that has lived 
thirty years in the world has not discovered that Pleasure is coy, 
and must not be too directly pursued, but must be caught un- 
awares? An air from a street-piano, heard whilst at work, will 
often gratify more than the choicest music played at a concert by 
the most accomplished musicians. A single good picture, seen in 
a dealer's window, may give keener enjoyment than a whole exhi- 
‘bition, gone through with catalogue and pencil. By the time we 
have got ready our elaborate apparatus by which to secure hap- 
piness, the happiness is gone. It .is.too subtle to be contained in 
these receivers, garnished with compliments, and fenced round 
with etiquette. The more we multiply and complicate appliances, 
the more certain are we to frighten it away. The reason is patent 
enough. These higher emotions, to which social intercourse 
ministers, are of extremely complex nature; they consequently 
depend for their production upon very numerous conditions ; the 
more numerous the conditions, the greater the liability that one 
or other of them will be disturbed, and the emotions consequently 
prevented. It takes a considerable misfortune to destroy appetite ; 
but cordial sympathy with those around may be extinguished by 
a look or a word. Hence it follows, that the more multiplied the 
unnecessary requirements with which social intercourse is sur- 
rounded, the less likely are its pleasures to be achieved. It is 
difficult enough to fulfil continuously all the essentials to a plea- 
surable communion with others; how much more difficult, then, 
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must it be continuously to fulfil a host of non-essentials also ? 
It is, indeed, impossible. The attempt inevitably ends in the 
sacrifice of the first to the last—the essentials to the non-essentials. 
What chance is there of getting any genuine response from the 
lady who is thinking of your stupidity in taking her in to dinner 
on the wrong arm? How are you likely to have agreeable con- 
verse with the gentleman who is fuming internally because he is 
not placed next to the hostess? Formalities, familiar as they 
may become, necessarily occupy attention—necessarily multiply 
the occasions for mistake, misunderstanding, and jealousies on 
the part of one or other—necessarily distract all minds from the 
thoughts and feelings that should occupy them — necessarily, 
therefore, subvert those conditions under which only any sterling 
intercourse is to be had. 

And thts indeed is the fatal mischief which these conven- 
tions entail—a mischief to which every other is secondary. They 
destroy all those highest of our pleasures which they profess 
to minister to. All imstitutions are alike in this—that however 
useful and needful even they originally were, they not only in the 
end cease to be so, but become detrimental. Whilst humanity is 
growing, they continue fixed; daily get more mechanical and 
unvital ; and by and by tend to strangle what they before pre- 
served. It is not simply that they become corrupt and fail to 
uct: they become obstructions. Old forms of government finally 
grow so oppressive, that they must be thrown off even at the risk 
of reigns of terror. Old creeds end in being dead formulas, which 
no longer aid but distort and arrest the general mind; whilst the 
State-churches administering them come to be instruments for 
subsidizing conservatism and repressing progress. Old schemes 
of education, incarnated in public schools and colleges, continue 
filling the heads of new generations with what has become rela- 
tively useless knowledge, and, by consequence, excluding know- 
ledge which is useful. Not an organization of any kind—political, 
religious, literary, philanthropic—but what, by its ever-multiply- 
ing regulations, its accumulating wealth, its yearly addition of 
officers, and the creeping into it of patronage and party feeling, 
eventually loses its original vitality, and sinks into a mere lifeless 
mechanism, worked with a view to private ends—a mechanism 
which not merely fails of its first purpose, but is a positive 
hindrance to it. Thus is it, too, with social usages. We read 
of the Chinese that they have “ penderous ceremonies transmitted 
from time immemorial,” which destroy all pleasure in social inter- 
course. ‘The court forms prescribed by monarchs for their own 
convenience have, in all times and places, ended in consuming 
the comfort of their lives. And so the artificial observances of 
the dining-room and saloon, in proportion as they are many and 
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» strict, extinguish that agreeable communion which they were 
originally intended to secure. The terms in which people com- 
monly speak of society that is “ formal,” and “ stiff,” and “ cere- 
monious,” and the dislike they feel to it, imply the general reco- 
gnition of this fact; and this recognition, logically developed, 
involves that all usages of behaviour which are not based on 
natural requirements, are injurious. ‘That these conventions 
defeat their own ends is no new assertion. Swift, criticizing the 
manners of his day, says—‘‘ Wise men are often more uneasy at 
the over-civility of these refiners than they could possibly be in 
the conversation of peasants and mechanics.” 

But it is not only in these details that the self-defeating action 
of our arrangements is traceable; it is traceable in the very sub- 
stance and nature of them. Our social intercourse, as commonly 
managed, is a mere semblance of the reality sought. What is it 
that we want? Some sympathetic converse with our fellow-crea- 
tures ; some converse that shall not be mere dead words, but the 
vehicle of living thoughts and feelings; converse in which the 
eyes and the face shall speak, and the tones of the voice be full of 
meaning ; converse which shall.make us feel no longer alone, but 
shall make us one with another, and double our own emotions by 
adding another's to them. Who is there that has not, from time 
to time, felt how cold and flat is all this talk about politics and 
science, and the new books and the new men, and how a genuine 
outflow of fellow-feeling outweighs the whole of it? Mark the 
words of Bacon: “ Fora crowd is not company, and faces are but 
a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
is no love.” If this be true, then it is only after acquaintance has 
grown into intimacy, and intimacy has ripened into friendship, 
that the real communion which men need becomes possible. A 
rationally-formed circle must consist almost wholly of those on 
terms of familiarity and regard, with but one or two strangers. 
What folly, then, underlies the whole system of our grand dinners, 
our “at homes,” our evening parties—assemblages consisting of 
people who never met before, people who just bow to each other, 
people who though familiar feel mutual indifference, with just a 
few real friends lost in the general mass. You need but look round 
at the artificial expressions of face, to see at once how itis. All 
have their disguises on ; and how can there be sympathy between 
masks? No wonder, then, that in private every one exclaims 
against the stupidity of these gatherings. No wonder that hos- 
tesses get them up rather because they must than because they 
wish. No wonder that the invited go less from the expectation of 
pleasure than from fear of giving offence. The whole thing is a 
gigantic mistake—an organized disappointment. 

[Vol. LXI. No. CXX.]—New Serizs, Vol. V. No. IL. DD 
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And then note, lastly, that in this case, as in all others when 
an organization has become effete and inoperative for its legitimate 
purpose, it comes to be employed for quite other ones—quite 
opposite ones. What is the usual plea put in for giving and at- 
tending these tedious assemblies? ‘I admit that they are stupid 
and frivolous enough,” replies every man to your criticisms ; “ but 
then, you know, one must keep up one’s connexions.” And could 
you get from his wife a sincere answer, it would be—“ Like you, 
I am sick of these frivolities ; but then, we must get our daugh- 
ters married.” On the one hand, there is a profession to push, a 
practice to gain, a business to extend ; or parliamentary influence, 
or county patronage, or votes, or office to be got; position, berths, 
favours, profit. Worthless for their ostensible purpose of daily 
bringing human beings into pleasurable relations with each other, 
these cumbrous appliances of our social intercourse are now per- 
severingly kept in action with a view to the pecuniary results 
which they indirectly produce. 

Who then shall say that the reform of our system of observances 
is unimportant? When we see how this system induces fashion- 
able extravagance, with its entailed bankruptcy and ruin—when 
we mark how greatly it limits the amount of social intercourse 
amongst the less wealthy classes—when we find that many who 
most need to be disciplined by mixing with the refined are driven 
away by it, and led into dangerous and often fatal courses—when 
we count up the many minor evils it inflicts, the extra work 
which its costliness entails on all professional and mercantile 
men, the damage to the public taste in dress and decoration, by 
the setting up of its absurdities as standards for imitation, the 
injury to health, indicated in the faces of its devotees at the close 
of the London season, the mortality of milliners and the like, 
which its sudden exigencies yearly involve—and when to all these 
we add its fatal sin, that it blights, withers up, and kills, that 
high enjoyment which it professedly ministers to—that enjoyment 
which is a chief end of our hard struggling in life to obtain— 
shall we not conclude that to reform our system of etiquette and 
fashion, is an aim yielding to few in urgency? 


There needs, then, a protestantism in social usages. Forms 
that have ceased to facilitate, and have become obstructive— 
whether political, religious, or other—have ever to be swept 
away, and are so swept away eventually in all cases. Signs are 
not wanting that some change is at hand. A host of satirists, 
led on by Thackeray, have been for years engaged in bringing our 
sham-festivities, and our fashionable follies, into contempt; and 
in their candid moods, most men laugh at the frivolities with 
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which they and the world in general are deluded. Ridicule has 
always been a revolutionary agent. That which is habitually 
assailed with sneers and sarcasms cannot long survive. Insti- 
tutions that have lost their roots in men’s respect and faith are 
doomed ; and the day of their dissolution is not far off. The 
time is approaching, then, when our system of social observances 
must pass through some crisis, out of which it will come purified 
and comparatively simple. 

How this crisis will be brought about, no one can with any 
certainty say. Whether by the continuance and increase of 
individual protests, or whether by the union of many persons for 
the practice and propagation of some better system, the future 
alone can decide. The influence of dissentients acting without 
co-operation and mutual support, seems, under the present state 
of things, inadequate. Standing severally alone, and having no 
well-defined views ; frowned on by conformists, and expostulated 
with even by those who secretly sympathize with them; subject 
to petty persecution, and unable to trace any benefit produced by 
their example ; they are apt, one by one, to give up their attempts 
as hopeless. The young convention-breaker eventually finds 
that he pays too heavily for his nonconformity. Hating, for 
example, everything that bears about it any remnant of servility, 
he determines, in the ardour of his independence, that he will 
uncover to no one. But what he means simply as a general 
protest, he finds that ladies interpret into a personal disrespect. 
Though he sees that, from the days of chivalry downwards, these 
marks of supreme consideration paid to the other sex have been 
but a hypocritical counterpart to the actual subjection in which 
men have held them—a pretended submission to compensate for 
a real domination ; and though he sees that when the true dignity 
of women is recognised, the mock dignities given to them will be 
abolished ; yet he does not like to be thus misunderstood, and so 
hesitates in his practice. In other cases, again, his courage fails 
him. Such of his unconventionalities as can be attributed only to 
eccentricity, he has no qualms about; for, on the whole, he feels 
rather complimented than otherwise in being considered a disre- 
garder of public opinion. But when they are liable to be put 
down to ignorance, to ill-breeding, or to poverty, he becomes a 
coward. However clearly the modern innovation of eating some 
kinds of fish with knife and fork proves the fork-and-bread prac- 
tice to have had little but caprice for its basis, yet he dares not to 
wholly ignore that practice whilst fashion partially maintains it. 
Though ‘he thinks that a silk pocket-handkerchief is quite as ap- 
propriate for drawing-room use as a white cambric one, he is not 
altogether at ease in acting out his opinion. Then, too, he begins 
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to perceive that his resistance to prescription brings round disad- 
vantageous results which he had not calculated upon. He had 
expected that it would save him from a great deal of social inter- 
course of a frivolous kind—that it would offend the fools, but not 
the sensible people; and so would serve as a self-acting test by 
which those worth knowing would be separated from those not 
worth knowing. But the fools prove to be so greatly in the 
majority that, by offending them, he closes against himself nearly 
all the avenues through which the sensible people are to be reached. 
Thus he finds, that his nonconformity is frequently misinterpreted, 
that there are but few directions in which he dares to carry it con- 
sistently out, that the annoyances and disadvantages which it 
brings upon him are greater than he anticipated, and that the 
chances of his doing any good are very remote. Hence he gra- 
dually loses resolution, and lapses, step by step, into the ordinary 
routine of observances. 

Abortive as individual protests thus generally turn out, it may 
possibly be that nothing effectual will be done until there arises 
some organized resistance to this invisible despotism, by which 
our modes and habits are dictated. It may happen, that the 
government of Manners and Fashion will be rendered less tyran- 
nical, as the political and religious governments have been, by 
some antagonistic union. Alike in Church and State, men’s first 
emancipations from excess of restriction were achieved by numbers, 
bound together by a common creed or a common political faith. 
What remained undone whilst there were but individual schis- 
matics or rebels, was effected when there came to be many acting 
in concert. It is tolerably clear that these earliest instalments of 
freedom could not have been obtained in any other way; for 
whilst the feeling of personal independence was weak and the rule 
strong, there could never have been a sufficient number of sepa- 
rate dissentients to produce the desired results. Only in these 
later times, whilst the secular and spiritual controls have been 
growing less coercive, and the tendency towards individual liberty 
greater, has it become possible for smaller and smaller sects and 
parties to fight against established creeds and laws, until now that 
men may safely stand even alone in their antagonism. The 
failure of individual nonconformity to customs, as above illus- 
trated, suggests that an analogous series of changes may have to 
be gone through in this case also. It is true that the lex non 
scripta differs from the lex scripta in this, that, being unwritten, 
it is more readily altered ; and that it has, from time to time, been 
quietly ameliorated. Nevertheless, we shali find that the analogy 
holds substantially good. For in this case, as in the others, the 
essential transition is not in the substituting of any one set of 
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restraints for any other, but in the limiting or abolishing the au- 
thority which prescribes restraints. Just as the fundamental 
change inaugurated by the Reformation was not the superseding 
of one creed by another, but an ignoring of the arbiter who before 
dictated creeds—just as the fundamental change which Democracy 
long ago commenced was not from this particular law to that, but 
from the despotism of one to the freedom of all—so the parallel 
change yet to be wrought out in this supplementary government 
of which we are treating, is, not the replacing of absurd modes and 
ceremonies by sensible ones, but the dethronement of that secret, 
irresponsible power which now imposes our daily usages, and 
the assertion of the right of all individuals to choose their own 
usages. In rules of living, a West-end clique is our Pope; and 
we are all papists, with but a mere sprinkling of heretics. On all 
who decisively rebel, comes down the penalty of excommunication, 
with its long catalogue of disagreeable and, indeed, serious conse- 
quences. The liberty of the subject asserted in our constitution, 
and ever on the increase, has yet to be wrested from this subtler 
tyranny. The right of private judgment, which our ancestors 
wrung from the church, remains to be claimed from this dictator 
of our habits. Or, as before said, to free us from these idolatries 
and superstitious conformities, there has still to come a protes- 
tantism in social usages. Parallel, therefore, as is the change to 
be wrought out, it seems not improbable that it may be wrought 
out in an analogous way. That influence which solitary dissen- 
tients fail to gain, and that perseverance which they lack, may 
come into existence when they unite. That persecution, which 
the world now visits upon them, from mistaking their noncon- 
formity for ignorance or disrespect, may diminish when it is seen 
to result from principle. The penalty which exclusion now 
entails may disappear when they become numerous enough to 
form visiting circles of their own. And when a successful stand 
has been made, and the brunt of the opposition has passed, that 
large amount of secret dislike to our observances which now per- 
vades society may manifest itself with sufficient power to effect 
the desired emancipation. 

Whether such will be the process, time alone can decide. That 
community of origin, growth, supremacy, and decadence, which 
we have found to exist in all species of government, suggests a 
community in modes of change also. On the other hand, nature 
often performs substantially similar operations, in ways apparently 
different. Hence these details can never be foretold. 

Meanwhile, let us glance at the conclusions that have been 
arrived at. On the one side, government, originally one, and 
afterwards subdivided for the better fulfilment of its function, 
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must be considered as having ever been, in all its branches— 
political, religious, and ceremonial—beneficial and, indeed, abso- 
lutely necessary. On the other side, government, under all its 
forms, must be regarded as subserving a purely temporary office, 
made needful by the unfitness of aboriginal humanity for social 
life ; and the successive diminutions of its coerciveness in State, 
in Church, and in Custom, must be looked upon as steps towards 
its final disappearance. To complete the conception, there re- 
quires to be borne in mind the third fact, that the genesis, the 
maintenance, and the decline of all governments, however named, 
are alike brought about by the humanity to be controlled; from 
which may be drawn the inference that, on the average, restric- 
tions of every kind cannot last much longer than they are wanted, 
and cannot be destroyed much faster than they ought to be. 
Society, in all its developments, undergoes the process of exuvia- 
tion. These old forms, which it successively throws off, have all 
been once vitally united with it—have severally served as the 
protective envelopes within which a higher humanity was being 
evolved. They are cast aside only when they become hin- 
drances—only when some inner and better envelope has been 
formed ; and they bequeath to us all that there was in them of 
good. The periodical abolitions of tyrannical laws have left the 
administration of justice not only uninjured, but purified. Dead 
and buried creeds have not carried with them the essential mo- 
rality they contained, which still exists, uncontaminated by the 
sloughs of superstition. And all that there is of justice and kind- 
ness and beauty, embodied in our cumbrous forms of etiquette, 
will live perennially when the forms themselves have been for- 
gotten. 


Art. I1].—Arcupispop WHATELY ON CHRISTIANITY. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth Edition. Third Preliminary 
Dissertation : exhibiting a general view of the Rise, Progress, 
and Corruptions of Christianity. By the Most Reverend 
Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin. 


| agers Encyclopedia which is based on a system of alpha- 

betic reference, needs some supplementary method for exhi- 
biting those general views of scientific topics, which do not belong 
peculiarly to any one name or word which might be sought for by 
the reader. The “ Cyclopedia Metropolitana” has cut the knot, 
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by sacrificing the alphabetic method entirely, in regard to science 
proper. The “ Penny Cyclopedia” has compromised, by throw- 
ing ampler discussions arbitrarily on to particular articles. The 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” aiming at the same object, deter- 
mined to prefix, in the form of dissertations, historical and criti- 
eal sketches of certain branches of accurate and progressive 
science. The idea was started by the two friends, Dugald Stewart 
and Playfair. The former wrote the sketch of the history of 
modern metaphysics, the latter of modern mathematics and 
physics ; each carefully limiting himself to the period which fol- 
lowed the revival of letters in Europe. Playfair but partially 
completed his task : it was taken up by Leslie after him. In 182s, 
Sir James Mackintosh wrote, for a new edition of this encyclo- 
pedia, a similar dissertation on the history of ethical science,— 
chiefly during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He felt 
obliged, even so, to confine his review to the British islands, so 
vast was the subject. 

Side by side with these dissertations on science, and that very 
modern science, we find another, totally different in kind, from 
the hand of Dr. Whately. The rise and corruptions of Chris- 
tianity are an important subject, but one which belongs to litera- 
ture, not to science. At most, like other history, it furnishes to 
science some raw materials. While the two last centuries supply 
the chief topics to Stewart, Mackintosh, Playfair, and Leslie, the 
“‘ corruptions” of which Whately treats, were nearly perfected in 
the three first centuries of the Christian era. He does not get so 
far as the Trinitarian corruptions. Such a fragment of ecclesias- 
tical history startles us the more in its present place, from the 
admixture of practical and polemical theology which it contains. 
A large part of it would seem to be cut out with scissors from some 
of the author's University Sermons, if, indeed, the whole might not 
have been preached as “Bampton Lectures.” The Puseyites 
and the Evangelicals receive alternately their deserved castigation ; 
the Church of Rome falls a still easier victim to the archbishop's 
pen. His personal opinions on theology are, no doubt, often 
those of a sensible and acute man; not, indeed, much teeming 
with spiritual thought, nor in any part or quality original, yet 
eminently suited to the practical English, by their moderation 
and freedom from everything that could be called “ extreme.” 
But, whatever the value of Dr. Whately’s opinions on these prac- 
tical and wholly unscientific matters, a purchaser of the encyclo- 
pedia has some right to murmur at their being obtruded as 
science, in the midst of scientific dissertations; and it is hard to 
believe that the editor, when he engaged the archbishop to pro- 
duce a dissertation. anticipated that it would be of this character. 
It is certainly intended to be scientific, and from this point 
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of view alone do we propose to review it. If we met with the 
very same in a set of academical chapel-discourses, we should 
compare it with the current inanities, not with accurate and solid 
knowledge. We should find room to observe, with frequent praise 
or satisfaction, that one part of his views coincides with Arnold, 
another with Baden Powell; that he avoids the pedantry of one 
school, the fanaticism of another; that he has in many places approxi- 
mated to the clear good sense of that learned and tranquil ecclesi- 
astical lecturer, Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, who long ago seems so 
to have exhausted argument against the High Church and the 
Romanists, that if words printed in a book could kill such error, it 
would have been killed before this century opened. Let no reader 
suppose that we do not duly appreciate all the negative merits of 
this dissertation, though we cannot concede to it the character of 
science, nor admit that what the writer fancies to be proof, is in 
any true sense proof at all. Like the Aristotelians, so often 
rebuked by Bacon, Dr. Whately is too little anxious about the 
establishment of first principles. His Logic (exactly as in his 
volume so named) always quietly takes first principles for granted, 
without caring to subject them to any rigorous verification. Its 
sole effort is, to deduce sound conclusions from conceded first 
principles. Two assumptions, very proper in a Protestant pulpit, 
appear on the face of the dissertation:—1. That the Protestant 
canonical Bible, in all its parts, is infallible truth, and our only 
“Revelation.” 2. That private judgment (such as Whately uses 
and invites us to use) is its appropriate expositor. The latter 
assumption is in itself unexceptionable ; yet, as it is rejected by 
all Romanizing divines, this impairs the practical utility of argu- 
ing to them from the Bible; which the archbishop does not always 
seem to remember. His first assumption would have been rejected 
by every one of his fellow-labourers in the dissertations; yet he 
assumes it from end to end, and does not seem to know that 
science without a foundation is a castle in the air. A third 
assumption comes out in the course of the dissertation, as under- 
lying all his arguments,—viz., that miracles are the only test of 
a man’s inspiration, and the only sure guarantee of religious 
truth. 

The dissertation consists of eight parts, entitled: Introduction; 
The Pagan Religions; The Mosaic Dispensation; Introduction 
of the Gospel; Establishment of Christ's Kingdom ; Corruptions 
of Christianity; Reformations in Religion; Church Allegiance 
and Separations. On subjects so old we do not expect originality ; 
but, considering the general vigour of Dr. Whately’s mind, we did 
hope for more freshness of combination, and some thoughts not 
wholly stale. It is true we find novelties, especially in the intro- 
duction ; but they are such as to indicate anything but thriving 
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and manly intellect. Even at Oxford, we think, they must seem 
puerile ; but of this our readers shall judge. 


“ The earliest history of mankind, by far, that we possess,’ says the 
archbishop, “is that contained in the Book of Genesis. It is extremely 
brief and scanty ; especially the earliest portion of it. But it plainly 
represents the first of the human race, when in the Garden of Eden, as 
receiving direct communications from God. We have no detailed 
account, however, of the instruction they received; and even part of 
what the history does record is but obscurely intimated. For example, 
it is rather hinted than expressly stated, that the use of language was 
imparted to them by revelation. This, however,“is generally under- 
stood to be the meaning of the passage (Gen. ii. 20), in which it is said 
that God brought unto Adam the beasts and the birds, to see what he 
would call them, and that Adam gave them names. But our first 
parents, or their children, must have received direct from God a great 
deal of instruction, of which no particulars are related. For, besides 
being taught something of religious and moral duty (Gen. ii. 16; iv. 7), 
it is evident that they must have learned something of the arts of life. 
The first generations of mankind were certainly not left at all in the 
condition of mere savages 

“ Mere savages, if left to themsélves, without any instruction, never 
did, and never can, civilize themselves. And consequently, the first of 
the human race that did acquire any degree of civilization, since they 
could not have had instruction from other men, must have had a super- 
human instructor. But for such an instructor, all mankind would 
have been savages at this day. The mere fact, that civilized men do 
exist, is enough to prove, even to a person who never heard of the 
Bible, that, at some time or other, men must have been taught some- 
thing by a superior Being; in other words, that there must have been 
a Revelation.” 


If we had read such a passage in the sermon of some undistin- 
guished preacher, it would not have seemed to us to need or 
deserve refutation. That we now make any remarks upon it, is a 
courtesy which we pay to the office of an archbishop, and to the 
reputation of Dr. Whately. 

By the word revelation he manifestly means something super- 
natural and extraordinary. We understand him to hold, that the 
use of language was internally imparted to man, without any pre- 
vious learning of words or experience of things; and that the 
knowledge of the arts of civil life came in the same way. This 
is what we call instinct in all the lower animals. Every Theist 
will surely maintain that the beaver and the bee are “ taught by 
God,” and we suppose “ directly” taught. Dr. Whately says that 
to receive direct teaching from a superior Being is, in other words, 
to receive a Revelation. Yet we believe we should do him injus- 
tice, if we interpreted him to mean, that animals receive divine 
revelation ; inasmuch as the present race enjoy the same instincts 
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as their remote predecessors. Revelation, in his view, must be 
something miraculous. Instinct is wonderful, but not (in the 
technical sense of divines) a miracle; it is a part of the esta- 
blished law of nature, not an exception deviating from that law. 
Such “direct teaching from God” as now exists—by which a 
mother loves an infant, and man loves the exertion of his various 
powers, and aspires first to develop and then to guide them—the 
archbishop could not pronounce to be Revelation, without over- 
throwing his whole treatise, which often seems indeed to identify 
the word with the Bible. 

That man received language miraculously, he proves, first, by 
quoting Genesis; secondly, by a general argument. As to his 
quotation, it is curious to see how an acute mind may deceive 
itself. The narrative tells us that God put man into juxtaposition 
with animals, in order to develop the man’s own inventiveness; 
and that hereupon man gave names tothem. This, with truer 
science than Dr. Whately’s, states the first efforts of the human 
mind to invent the merest rudiments of languages—the names of 
objects beneath the eye. No words can possibly be more opposed 
to the idea of an internal miraculous revelation imparting names 
of things and relations wholly unexperienced. If there was a 
miracle intended by the narrator, it was in the fact that “God 
brought” the animals to Adam: but his purpose in bringing them 
was to elicit those very actions of mind by which, in all ages and 
places, language has been naturally invented. Thus the text 
states the direct opposite of that for which it is quoted as “a 
hint.” 

But the archbishop proceeds to argue, independently of the 
Book of Genesis, under two general topics, historical and philo- 
sophical. ‘“ Mere savages,” says he, “never did and never can 
civilize themselves.” They never did! Thatis to say, Dr. Whately 
knows no record of such a thing. And how could we have a 
written record of that which necessarily preceded the art of writ- 
ing? When a highly-cultivated tribe falls in with savages, it can 
record the fact that it has imparted to them some of its own civili- 
zation ; and many such cases are found in literature: but when a 
tribe or people gradually civilizes itself, it never can record the fact. 
As soon might aman write a narrative of his own birth by personal 
retrospect, as a nation record its early culture. All attempts of the 
kind are delusive theory; and it is not a mark of sound thought 
that the archbishop quotes Prometheus,* Triptolemus, and Manco 





* We are unwilling to press his words to mean, what they seem to say, 
that Prometheus was a “ being from heaven.” That Triptolemus was “ popu- 
larly supposed” to be “a st r from a distant country,” seems to us a very 
gratuitous assertion of the archbishop. 
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Capac, as cultivated immigrants. It is true that the Greek nation 
was born so late in time, that it naturally derived many signal 
arts from its predecessors; but a hundred instances of this sort 
avail nothing whatever to prove that India, or China, or Egypt, 
did not civilize themselves. Forsooth, we do not read in our 
histories that they did so; owr histories, which were born two 
thousand years later than their civilization. 

When the archbishop presses, that the Papuans and others have 
not sensibly advanced in the century or more that they have been 
known to us, conceding his fact, we find a double weakness in his 
argument. First, he assumes that a century is a great space in 
the life of human nature; we suppose, because the Biblical chro- 
nology puts only eighty years between the death of Noah and 
the well-developed monarchy of Pharaoh. But he must not pre- 
tend to build science on arbitrary figures, which the facts of 
language and of empires alike refute. Next, his argument assumes, 
that if any tribes of man ever civilized themselves, all tribes 
must be always advancing. By no means! To him that has 
much, is given more; but he that has little, often loses that little. 
Some tribes are stationary, others are retrograding, some move 
onward. ‘To explain the causes of all this, is a vast and difficult 
undertaking, when we have no records; and to ascend to the 
origin of any thing by general argument, is arduous to orthodox 
and heterodox, to Greek and to Jew. To bring in miracle as the 
solution, implies that we have first exhausted all ordinary causa- 
tion. If Dr. Whately thinks that he has done so, we cannot com- 
pliment his clearness of sight. 

Most inquirers have recognised, that physical geography, and 
the wild animals of a continent, are the two influences which de- 
termine, first the habits and occupation, and secondarily the cha- 
racter, of rude nations. The abundance of strong and tameable 
cattle in the old continent, the want of them in the new, have 
largely influenced the different history of the peoples. But we 
may for a moment dwell upon the fact, that the earliest civiliza- 
tion of the world showed itself on the banks of great navigable 
rivers, watering alluvial districts. Such are the Nile, the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the Indus and its affluents, the Ganges and 
Burrhampooter, and the two great rivers of China, which on a 
larger scale reproduce a Mesopotamia. Experience shows that 
civilization, once originated, can sustain itself equally well in 
a thousand other places; and if the arts of life had been miracu- 
lously imparted to the whole human family at the beginning, such 
a phenomenon as the limiting of primitive civilization to the great 
river-systems could hardly have arisen. Observe, also, how inde- 
pendent were the results. In China we find a peculiar mode of 
writing and speech, which is neither alphabetic nor phonetic ; in 
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India and Burma is certainly one independent alphabet, perhaps 

two or three; in Babylonia is the Cuneiform character, entirely 
original, which spread to Assyria and Persia; in Egypt we see a 
system of hieroglyphics ;—four kinds of writing, all self-developed 

on the areas of the river-states. Dr. Whately does not distinctly: 
say, but his argument requires us to believe, that man cannot 
have invented these methods, and that they must have been mira- 

culously imparted. The alphabets which now range from the 

Atlantic to the Indus, from the White Sea to the Cape of Good 

Hope, are known to have sprung from that of the Syro-Pheenician 

people: their primitive alphabet was probably developed out of 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, whose culture, as generous disciples, 

they learned to improve. Though we can have no record of the 

origin of writing, the fact of there being many origins widely 

diverse in geography and in character, but all clumsy and imper- 

fect, is quite clear; and when these diverse countries are observed 

to have in common the physical advantages and commercial culti- 

vation which great rivers give, the proof of development by natural 

causation is complete. Yet it is further strengthened by the facts 
of the New World ; concerning which we will here quote a para- 

graph from Dr. Robertson, a writer certainly not desirous of 
making out a case against Genesis or the Bible :— 

“We may lay it down as a certain principle in this inquiry, that 
America was not peopled by any nation of the ancient continent which 
had made considerable progress in civilization. . . . For although the 
elegant arts may decline or perish amidst the violent shocks of those 
revolutions and disasters to which nations are exposed, the necessary 
arts of life, when once they have been introduced among any people, 
are never lost If ever the use of iron had been known to the 
savages of America or to their progenitors—if ever they had employed 
a plough, a loom, or a forge, the utility of those inventions would have 
preserved them.”—America, book iv. § 4. 


That the civilization of Mexico and Peru was home-grown and 
mutually independent, is generally agreed, being testified alike by 
its diversity and by the fact that between them lay savages sunk 
in deepest barbarism. That the Mexican picture-writing, and the 
Peruvian register by coloured knots, were directly taught to them 
by divine revelation, we shall not suppose Dr. Whately to believe, 
until he distinctly says so. The Peruvians had tame ducks and 
llamas, copper tools, manufactures of earthenware, woollen and 
cotton cloth, gold and silver vessels of elegant form, cultivated 
fields, artificial irrigation, well-built houses, and systematic poli- 
tical government. In Mexico there were no labouring cattle, yet 
the nation constructed Cyclopian roads and viaducts and rock- 
hewn halls. Private property in land was established, as well as 
communistic tenure. The vastness of their cities amazed the 
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Spaniards. Money did not exist, yet they measured value by 
cocoa-nuts, and had a complicated and equitable method of taxa- 
tion, a good police, a system of public couriers,—at a time when 
Europe had as yet no ordinary Post for letters,—excellent aque- 
ducts, street-cleaners, and street watchmen. Their picture-writing 
was ideographic, and they had discovered that the year contains 
365 days. Their religion had a regular system of priests, temples, 
victims, and festivals. When we see that American savages were 
able to grow up into such nations as Mexico and Peru, why are 
we required to disbelieve that Mexico and Peru might have grown 
up, with time, into a China or an Egypt ? 

In his zeal against the home-growth of civilization, the arch- 
bishop seems to us to tread the verge of the ludicrous. Thus he 
argues (p. 452) that “ we should remember” how much better are 
animals supplied with instinct and organs than man, who has no 
tools nor weapons by nature, no knowledge of poisons, and no 
ability to swim! Does the archbishop believe that the first men 
were miraculously taught to swim ? 

“ Quadrupeds,” says he, “swim by nature, because their swimming is 
the same motion by which they advance on land; but a man falling 
into deep water is drowned, unless he has learnt to swim. It appears, 
then, very doubtful whether men, left wholly untaug!it, would be able 
to subsist at all, even in the state of the lowest savages: but at any 
rate it is plain that they could never have risen above that state.” 

If we were to say, this is not the writing of a strong-minded 
man, we might be checked by proof that, in other subjects than 
Theology, Dr. Whately is far from imbecile. We rather believe 
that his weakness lies in a total want of imagination. What has 
palpably come before him as fact, he can appreciate; but when 
he tries to reason concerning a state of things which has no strict 
modern representative, he so loses his clue, as to be unable to 
combine into argument facts which he well knows and which are 
highly significant. There are, however, other facts concerning 
savages which he does not seem to know. The Mandan tribe of 
North Americans, as described by Catlin, without European in- 
structors was making great advances in internally developed civi- 
lization, when it fell a victim to disease and foreign war. Thirty 
years ago, a Cherokee invented—not an alphabet, which might 
have been called a mere imitation of the English—but a syllaba- 
rium. This so met the wants and feelings of his tribe, that they 
immediately learnt it, and this with so much zeal, that they pro- 
ceeded to write and print it, and even produced a newspaper. But 
this spontaneous germ of civilization, which might have borne 
fruit through the whole native American race, was blighted and 
apparently destroyed by the barbarous policy of the government 
of Georgia, which violently rooted up the Cherokees from the 
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fields on which they had settled as peaceful agriculturists, and 
removed them into the interior. Still more recently, on the West 
coast of Africa, a native development of literature has been 
brought to light, of genuine home-growth. Lieutenant Forbes 
first discovered this, at Bohmar, near Liberia, in 1849. In con- 
sequence, Mr. Koelle, of the Church Missionary Society, travelled 
into the interior, and brought away three manuscripts with trans- 
lations. The symbols are phonetic, and constitute a syllabarium, 
not an alphabet; they are nearly two hundred in number. The 
language to which they are adapted is called the Vahie or Vei. 
Mr. Edwin Norris, the able and very learned Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, has published a memoir on the language and 
character, with a fac-simile of a page of manuscript, and all the 
characters with their explanations. This invention, as in the case 
of the Cherokees, had been embraced with wonderful ardour. The 
Africans in general resist our alphabet as quite unsuited to them, 
but the syllabarium has been learned so generally, that in Ban- 
dakoro, the chief Vei town, all the grown people of the male sex 
were found by Mr. Koelle to be more or less able to read and 
write. Regular schools were established, and the movement was 
sufficient to alarm the Spaniards at Gallinas, who thought that 
every development of civilization in Africans would prove dan- 
gerous to them. By intrigues and presents they stirred up the 
neighbours to war against the Vei nation, and by military violence 
the schools are now broken up. Both the Cherokee and the Vei 
inventor may be presumed to have known that Europeans had 
some mode of communication by signs on paper ; and it is possible 
that without this stimulus they would not have had hope of suc- 
cess in their enterprise. But as the invention was nevertheless 
properly. original, the existence of such genius justifies the belief 
that every rude tribe carries in its bosom the germs of self-eleva- 
tion, though happy external circumstances are needed to allow 
these germs to fructify. 

We have spent too much space on Dr. Whately’s first topic. 
His second is “the Tree of Life,” which, according to him, pos- 
sessed medical properties. So long as Adam ate it, he was kept 
in perpetual youth and vigour. When driven out of the garden, 
he became subject to decay, and, in fact, died in his 930th year. 
The strong constitution which he had derived from the fruit of 
the tree was propagated in his descendants: hence their longevity. 
But as time went on, its effects were gradually worn out: human 
life shortened, until it stopped at less than one-tenth of Adam's 
age, as its normal maximum. 

Such is the archbishop’s theory. Which of our able physiolo- 
gists will adopt it? or who among them would even condescend 
to refute it? We will not touch upon it physiologically: we 
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barely ask, what is the amount of proof that the “ patriarchs” were 
at all longer-lived than we? Prichard shall reply ;—Prichard, 
who writes in favour of the Biblical doctrine, in order to refute 
those who refer mankind to many origins. He regards the 
normal limits of life to be a leading mark in testing unity of 
species, and is so totally unable to admit of patriarchal longevity, 
that he in preference adopts a very unceremonious hypothesis :— 


“Tn several instances they seem to have multiplied by ten the pro- 
bably original numbers. Adam’s age may have been 93 years instead of 
930: Noah’s about 50 when he begat Shem, Ham, and Japhet, instead 
of 500; and 60 instead of 600, when he went into the ark. But this 
will not hold throughout ; and it is probable that the numerical symbols 
themselves may have been already much corrupted and changed by 
previous copyists, who had not understood their original meaning.’’* 


It is not our part to adopt or justify Prichard’s theory. The 
fact of his having recourse to it shows how slight he felt the 
evidence of the Bible on the matter to be. Surely, unless Dr. 
Whately were blinded by English prejudices, he would see the 
absurdity of pretending that these numbers in the book of Genesis 
communicate to us reliable scientific fact, which deserves to be 
physiologically defended by a theory of miraculous fruit. 

We begin to repent of undertaking to notice this dissertation. 
What is to be said to the following passage, in a book of science? 
** Of Enoch we find it recorded, that he walked with God, that is, 
led a life of eminent holiness, and was so far favoured, as to be 
withdrawn from the earth without tasting death.”"—p. 454. 

This is an interpretation worthy of a Rabbinical or Alexandrian 
school, but not worthy of modern sobriety. “‘ Enoch walked with 
God; and he was not; for God took him:” that is (say we), he 
was a devout man, and died (comparatively) young; according to 
an old proverb, “‘ Whom the gods love, they take early.” But our 
Aristotelian calmly interprets this, “without tasting death,” be- 
cause he has to save the credit of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews! He proceeds: 


“ And he is referred to, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as an example 
of faith ; inasmuch as without faith it is impossible to please God. 
But as to the subjects of his faith, the Apostle himself seems to have 
had no distinct and particular knowledge.” 


How gratified the editor of the “Encyclopedia” must have 
been to communicate so important scientific information to his 
readers ! 


“ Of course, what is meant in this passage by the word ‘ God’ is— 
what we also understand by it—the Creator of the world. We cannot 
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doubt that he must have made himself known to the earliest of man- 
kind, as the Maker of themselves, and of all things around them.” 


True: as Paul says—“ The invisible things of Him are, from 
the creation of the world, clearly seen; being understood by the 
things that were made.” But Dr. Whately means to assume some 
other kind of “ making himself known,” which, if true, must for 
ever be a secret tous. He adds: 

“ And the account given in Genesis of the creation, and of some 
other of the earliest events, is probably a tradition of this most ancient 
revelation, and was, very likely, committed to writing long before the 
time of Moses.” 


It now breaks upon us, that the archbishop cannot digest the 
idea that the fragmentary narrative of Genesis, with scraps ot 
poetry and genealogy and duplicate accounts mixed up, was dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit to Moses. He tells us it is very likely 
to be older! If the printer had maliciously altered it into the 
direct opposite, and made him say that it is not likely that it was 
committed to writing till half a millennium later than Moses, it 
would have suited quite as well; for no grounds whatever are 
assigned for asserting this “ probability.” Dr. Whately presently 


tells us: 


“ Whether false religion was introduced before the flood, we are not 
expressly told; but there is every reason to think it must have been. 


For we read that mankind had become excessively wicked,” &c. &e. 


In truth, this is more like a dame teaching a Sunday-school, 
than a scientific dissertation. The archbishop several times 
presses the phrase, “it plainly represents,” “we are expressly 
told,” &c. Does he forget that the book “ plainly represents” a 
serpent talking to a woman, and cursed by God, and doomed 
thenceforward to eat dust, and go on his belly? and as plainly 
represents Jehovah and his angels eating roast veal and hot cakes 
with Abraham? Perhaps he has ingenious interpretations to get 
rid of these things: for (p. 466), in the difficult story concerning 
the “ confusion of tongues” (i. e., the Hebrew theory of the origin 
of diversity in language), he actually cuts the knot by declaring, 
that diversity of “lip” means diversity of religious profession ; so 
that Jehovah is made out to be angry and apprehensive at per- 
ceiving all mankind to be of one religion ! 

“ And Jehovah said—‘ Behold, the people is one, and they have all 
one lip’ [one religious worship !), ‘and this they begin to do,’ &e. . . 
Go to! let us go down, and there confound their lip, that man may not 
understand the lip of his fellow.” 


Is not this a delectable scientific discovery, which may encou- 
rage Oxford to apply Aristotelian logic more vigorously to the 
Hebrew literature ? 
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The Archbishop's chapter concerning the Pagan religions is 
meagre beyond his usual meagreness. His only proper business 
with the subject was, to show the connexion of the Jewish and 
Christian religion with certain older doctrines. The two systems 
of Gentile belief which most might seem entitled to discussion 
side by side with Judaism are, the doctrines of Sabaism, and of 
the ancient Persians: yet neither of these is even mentioned by 
Dr. Whately. He evades the purer religions, and displays “ Pa- 
ganism” as universally and solely hideous. Of course, he drops 
no hint of what is abundantly certain—viz., the gradual improve- 
ment of Judaism itself, out of a sufficiently mean beginning, ap- 
parently polytheistic; nor does he acknowledge the debt which 
Christianity owes to its predecessors, in the ideas of Angels, 
Devils, Heaven, Hell, Incarnation, Atonement, and the Trinity, 
although the Proemium of John’s gospel can be almost made up 
by extracts from Philo. The Archbishop, indeed, elaborately 
enforces (what is quite true) that Mosaism did not inculcate the 
doctrine of a Future State. After this, he ought to see the weight 
of the topic, that, in the doctrine of Heaven and Hell, the “ unin- 
spired” Pagans anticipated Jews ahd Christians: we may add, that 
the doctrine of Atonement is one of the most indefensible parts of 
Paganism, and that the Jews learned an entirely new demonology 
in Babylon, which they transmitted to Matthew, Paul, and the 
Christian church. 

In order, it seems, to lower the credit of Paganism as to the 
doctrine of a Future State, Dr. Whately anxiously maintains that 
the Athenians and their philosophers did not believe it; though 
he cannot deny that it was part of the national religion. Does he 
forget that many Englishmen, and still more Frenchmen, have no 
greater practical faith in the doctrine of Heaven and Hell, than 
had Cicero or Aristotle? The argumentative use which he makes 
(after Warburton) of the Mosaic silence in this matter is intended 
to be very cogent. 

“ How strong an internal evidence of the truth of what Moses wrote 
is afforded by the fact, that he thus represented the sanction of his law 
as consisting of temporal rewards and punishments only. For had he 
been a false pretender, he would have known that he could not secure 
the constant fulfilment of his promises and threats: and his imposture 
would have been detected when men found that they were not regu- 
larly rewarded and punished according as they obeyed or disobeyed the 
law,” &e.—p. 478. 

The Archbishop overlooks the fact, that, according to the Bible 
narrative itself, through all the most prosperous times, the law 
(as we read it) was systematically disregarded in some of the most 
cardinal points. The people worshipped at the high places, and 
celebrated the Passover there, down to the time of Hezekiah; and 
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no divine vengeance came on them for this. Jeremiah asserts, 
that the sabbatical year had been violated for 490 years back, 
which implies that it had not been observed in the whole period 
of the monarchy. Yet no divine judgment came on the guilty 
individuals, for a series of seventeen generations. After the 
return from Babylon, they obeyed the law in regard to the sabba- 
tical year; yet they not only earned no extraordinary advantages, 
but did not even get the stipulated indemnification, in the form of 
a double harvest. The Romans were forced to remit Jewish 
tribute in the seventh year, because the people would not work, 
and could not pay. Disobedience had not been punished ; obe- 
dience was not rewarded: yet no unbelief in the national creed 
rose out of this—so little insight has Dr. Whately into the causes 
which determine belief or unbelief. We need hardly add, thgt his 
other assumption, that Moses wrote the law as we now read it, has 
no shadow of scientific proof, nor probability; yet, until he has 
proved it, his deduction is gratuitous. 

The Archbishop now and then gives us a glimpse of his philo- 
sophy; as in the following: 

“Why it was that the Most High thought fit to make a revelation 
to this one people, and not at once to all the world, we cannot explain, 
and we must not presume to decide : nor yet why many nations, 
in various parts of the world, have been left, even to this day, in the 
darkness of idolatrous superstition ; or, indeed, why any such thing as 
EVIL should exist at all. All this, we may conclude, would have been 
explained to us in Scripture, if it had been necessary for us to under- 
stand it. As it is, any attempt to explain these things is fruitless and 
presumptuous.” —p. 468. 


What else is this but a protest against Moral Philosophy? an 
attempt of the Third dissertation to write down the Second ? 
‘The Archbishop, professing a scientific treatise, dictates to us the 
limits of moral inquiry from the silence of Scripture! We have 
read of the Khalif, who (as the story goes) ordered the library of 
Alexandria to be burned, as superfluous if it agreed with the 
Koran, and false if it opposed it. Dr. Whately, if consistent, 
must similarly condemn moral philosophy. If it explains what 
Seripture has already explained, it is superfluous; if it explains 
what Scripture has not explained, it is presumptuous. Unless. a 
matter is necessary for us to know, Dr. Whately forbids us to 
inquire: and if it were necessary, the Scripture would have ex- 
plained it! If this be divine truth, it effectually demolishes 
human philosophies and seientific dissertations. 

Dr. Whately, if we remember, edited Archbishop King on the 
“* Origin of Evil,” which has always been a great topic with him. 
The end of a life's study is, the conclusion that it is presumptuous 
to inquire about it! He is fond of discovering (what is often 
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true) that many endless controversies are propagated out of con- 
fusion concerning the meaning of a term. Is not that the case 
here? Is not Evil a relative word? To do the worse, when the 
better is present, is Evil. In comparison to the purer and more 
perfect, everything less pure and less perfect is Evil. To allow 
that man is not and cannot be infinitely perfect, is to pronounce 
him Evil. In comparison with Him who alone is Holy, every 
creature is Evil.—On the other side, if each man is compared, 
not with Infinite Goodness above him, but with the lower possi- 
bilities of his nature, and with inferior natures, a great majority 
of men are Good. We find no paradox here,—no inextricable 
puzzle, such as Dr. Whately imagines. That sin is contingent 
upon moral freedom, one might have thought, would have seemed 
an axiom to a friend of Bishop Coplestone. 

His effort to prove human nature profoundly and incurably 
atheistical without “revelation” (i.e., miracle), deserves remark. 
He maintains that “ the ancient Pagans” were atheists, because 
(p. 457) the Greeks and Romans in general did not believe in an 
eternal and divine Creator of the World, but only in immortal 
gods superior to men: and he quotes Paul as on his side, because 
that apostle (Eph. ii. 12) speaks of Christian converts as having 
previously been “ without God in the world.” We do not think 
that this was Paul’s meaning. We believe that he would pro- 
nounce all the votaries of materialism, in London or Paris, 
“without God in the world,’ whatever their theoretic creed. 
Atheism surely is more in the affections than in the intellect, 
though the Archbishop does not seem to know this. Whether 
Jupiter was or was not Creator of the Universe, seems to us only 
a secondary question, in the matter of practical piety; and equally 
so, whether he was eternal in the past. The first question is 
“‘whether the Being whom I worship is invested (in my belief) 
with the highest qualities, physical, moral, and intellectual, which 
(in my present state) I am able to conceive ; for if so, in worship- 
ping him, I worship my highest, and such worship is ennobling 
to me.” The practical value of the belief in a Creator is, that, 
with advanced thought, it seems to be an essential condition for 
believing in a Moral Governor; but it was not so with the 
Greeks and Romans. They supposed Jupiter and the infernal 
deities to be the superintendents and judges of human deeds, long 
before the idea was started (by Anaxagoras, it seems) that the 
divine Mind formed the material Universe. So, also, as to past 
eternity,—this was too scholastic a topic to affect practical 
religion. The necessary question with every worshipper is, not 
“what was my God once?” but “whatis he now?” When thought 
on this profound subject ripens, we feel that wnchangeableness is an 
attribute essential to satisty our auguries concerning the unseen 
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and incomprehensible Power whom we adore; and eternity is an 
inference from unchangeableness. But to pretend that we know 
what is essentially to us inscrutable, and to despise the earlier 
efforts of human thought, is neither charitable nor philosophical. 
Much more is it a deep mistake to call men atheists who have a 
sacred reverence for an all-pervading, though ill-understood, 
Power. But, in saying this, we have no intention to defend the 
Greek any more than the Hindoo mythology, as morally bene- 
ficial. The extravagances of religion are painfully instructive : 
we do not seek to deny or extenuate them. But alas! they 
meet us close at home. If Grecian religion had its moral evils, 
so has every existing form of national Christianity. 

In Dr. Whately’s whole dissertation we sadly miss a generous 
and tender spirit, as well as a deep-searching intellect. His 
judgments of men are so unsympathizing, that he cannot under- 
stand them; he does not attempt to fathom their minds, and 
never “ joins issue” with his more formidable antagonists of any 
school. We doubt, indeed, whether he has ever fundamentally 
considered any of the first principles of his discussion. His idea 
of Revelation is, as we have said, that of something supernatural ; 
nor only so, but be seems to admit no kind of evidence for 
religious truth as worth having, except what is purely external. 
Thus, in page 466, he accounts the fundamental defect of 
Paganism to be, that it did not rest upon miracles; and in 
page 499, he says: 

“In order to introduce a revelation from Heaven, it was indispensably 
necessary that certain persons should receive from Heaven a communi- 
cation of what that revelation was. dnd no one could have been ex- 
pected to listen to them, if they had not proved, by the display of wina- 
cuULOUS powers, that they really had received such a communication.” 
Thus we find Dr. Whately to regard it as an axiom, (implied 
here, though not distinctly avowed, and nowhere sustained by a 
word of proof,) that “ Miracles are the only proof of a man’s 
inspiration, and the only guarantee of religious truth.” Yet it is 
not only modern philosophers who deny this: the whole Bible 
denies it. 

The most spiritual and instructive part of the Old Testament, 
by universal consent, consists in the Psalms and Prophets: and 
of the canonical Psalmists and Prophets, (all of whom, we pre- 
sume, Dr. Whately regards as “inspired,”) not one based his 
claims of inspiration, as far as we can learn, on an appeal to 
miracles. Yet the total result of new truth “revealed” by Hebrew 
prophecy, is far greater than anything added by Christianity to 
the Judaism of Isaiah. 

Again: the apostolic preaching by no means ordinarily 
attempted to make miracles its foundation. For instance, Paul 
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to the Athenians (Acts xvii.), argues from natural, not from super- 
natural grounds; and makes no offer to “display miraculous 
power” in proof that he “has a communication from heaven.” 
Undoubtedly, this idea is found up and down the New Testa- 
ment; but it was never consistently upheld, nor on any account 
admitted, according to Dr. Whately's view, as the exclusive proof 
of revelation. The early teachers of Christianity supposed 
miracles to be a weighty attestation of a prophet or apostle, but 
by no means the only and necessary and perpetual attestation. 
They had no such objection as Dr. Whately to “ found miracles 
on doctrine ;” nor had the earliest apologists of Christianity. 

But Coleridge and all the ablest German philosophers go farther ; 
and with them we agree, that an exhibition of physical and 
exceptional marvels is not the normal means of establishing 
moral and spiritual truth, and cannot overbear natural argument 
of amoral kind. If the Archbishop means to write a scientific 
treatise, and chooses to lay down as a theorem, “ Miracles are the 
only and the sufficient guarantee of religious truth,” he must 
DEMONSTRATE his theorem, inasmuch as it is denied by nearly 
every modern opponent of his views. It cannot be approved by 
appeal to authoritative books, for their authority depends on this - 
assumption, and on many other assumptions beside: it must be 
established independently. This, then, is the point to which the 
Archbishop might appropriately have devoted a scientific dis- 
cussion; but he has evaded it entirely, and seems to be so 
ignorant of contemporaneous opinion, as not to know that he 
does not even earn a right to serious reply. 

If a visitant of extraordinary form and surprising approach, 
professed to communicate to us (not moral and spiritual truth, 
but) matter of fact concerning other worlds, he might conceivably 
become to us a specific informant; and it might be of interest to 
a cosmographer to test his knowledge and veracity; but religion 
is not cosmography. It is one of the honours of Biblical 
religion that it always avoided to extravagate in such a field. 
The nineteenth century knows that God is on earth, and among 
men, and in man; and that to have flown down from heaven is 
not to have come forth from the nearer presence of God. 

We are not surprised that Dr. Whately holds (for he has inhe- 
rited from his predecessors) this mean and materializing doctrine, 
which explodes all confidence in the moral powers of man, and 
bids him subject his understanding to his senses, in which the 
moral and good man is often inferior to the child or the sharper. 
But the imbecility with which, in this dissertation, exclusive 
claims to miracle are urged, is really notable in one supposed to be 
a great logician. For instance (p. 505) in the opening of the section 
on the Corruptions of Christianity, he treats thus of Infallibility : 
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“Of all the persons who have claimed infallibility, there is none who 
has displayed, as Paul did, the signs of an apestle; that is, such palpable 
and undeniable miracles, as to leave no doubt in any candid mind of 
his being really inspired. And since the very purpose for which an 
infallible guide is supposed to be needed, is the removal of all reasonable 
doubts, it is plain that if God had thought fit to provide us with such 
a guide, He would not have left it at all doubtful where we were to look 
for that guide.” 


We will not press, what is still true, that the sharp dispute at 
Antioch between Paul and Peter, indicates that neither of the 
two believed the infallibility of the other. But what we here 
stigmatise as imbecile is, the assumption that men may doubt the 
modern Romish miracles without being uncandid, while, if any 
one doubt the miracles of Paul (which Paul has nowhere even 
detailed) and hesitates to deduce that he was “ really inspired,” 
this marks a want of candour! The fact that many persons are 
not convinced of the miracle of the Sacred Thorn, proves (it 
seems) that that miracle is not “palpable and undeniable ;” but 
the fact that many persons are not convinced of the miracle of 
the Viper, or of the Napkins, asserted in the Acts, proves no 
such thing. All such arbitrary distinctions Dr. Whately mistakes 
for science; and, like some not very wise ladies, resolves by an 
excessive italicizing of his sentences, to give point to arguments 
which are wholly devoid of weight. 

We cannot afford space to follow any farther the later sections 
of his treatise, winch have much practical good sense: but are, 
nevertheless, nearly as flat as all that we have quoted. There is 
something intensely dry, unpoetical, and (we fear it is true, if 
harsh, to add) unreligious in the entire tone of the Archbishop's 
mind. As he finds the source of spiritual truth in the physiological 
and mechanical sciences, which judge of outward miracle, and 
not im the religious heart itself, it is not wonderful that he writes 
like a man whose imagination and heart have no place in his 
religion. There is never an approach to anything impressive or 
reverential. He does not seem to be im presence of any grand 
and glorious sight, of any solemn realities, any vivid anticipations. 
- One feels in lum nothing of warm hope or strong desire; nay, 
his aversions and disapprovals appear logical and scholastic, 
rather than those of a mind which hates evil and loves good. 
Not only all sense of the imfinite, but all depth of moral feeling, 
seems here reduced to its minimum; perhaps, in order to convert 
old sermons into the form of a “‘ scientific” dissertation? But, 
we believe, im Dr. Whately’s younger days to be solemn and im- 
pressive in St. Mary's pulpit, at Oxford, was regarded by the 
hearers as decidedly “in bad taste.” We must step back twenty- 
five years for the standard by which to judge the Archbishop's 
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personal merits, and from this point of view many defects may be 
overlooked. Nevertheless, the present generation demands in one 
whom it shall honour as its primate, a sounder logic, a richer 
mind, a more vivid imagination, a deeper reverence, and a more 
genial sympathy than his. 


een iitt}ies— 


Art. IV.—Crmomat LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DIscIPLineE. 


. An Act to Substitute, in certain cases, other Punishment m 
lieu of Transportation. 20th August, 1853. 

. Results of the System of Separate Confinement, as administered 
at the Pentonville Prison. By John Burt, B.A., Assistant 
Chaplain. London: Longman and Co. 1852. 


. Penal Discipline: Three Letters suggested by the interest taken 
in the recent inquiry in Birmingham. By Capt. Maconochie, 
R.N., K.H. London: Thos. Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 1853. 


. Criminal Jurisprudence, considered in relation to the Physio- 
logy of the Brain. By Marmaduke B. Sampson. Third 
Edition, revised. London: Highley and Son. 


. Juvenile Delinquents: their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter. London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishops- 
gate Street Without. 1853. 

. Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons on the Discipline 
and Management of Pentonville, Parkhurst, and Milbank 
Prisons; and of Portland, Portsmouth, and Dartmoor 
Prisons ; and the Hulks; for the year 1853. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


. Eighteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons of Great 
Britain. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 


8. Farther Correspondence on the Subject of Convict Discipline 
and Transportation. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, July 18, 1853. 

. Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. By Frederick 


Hill, Barrister-at-Law, late Inspector of Prisons. 8vo, pp. 443. 
London: John Murray. 1853. 


“ A N eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” embodies the 
principle of revenge. This has been called savage justice, 
and Johnson defines “revenge” to mean “return of an injury;” 
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“the desire of hurting one from whom hurt has been received ;” 
and “the wreaking of one’s wrongs on him that inflicted them.” 
Another authority has said, “‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” In a civilized 
country criminals are the great enemies of society: indeed, when 
we are not engaged in foreign war, they are our only corporeal 
foes. In dealing with them, then, on which of these maxims have 
we hitherto acted? What success has attended our efforts? 
And which principle shall we follow in future ? 

These questions are now brought home to our firesides. 
When our gaols were periodically emptied on territories situated 
on the opposite side of the globe, from which few convicts ever 
returned, the British public treated convict management as a 
purely speculative, official, or philanthropic question, in which 
they had no direct interest. The Act of the 20th August last, 
by one single paragraph of five lines, has effected a complete 
change in this state of matters. By Sect. I., it is enacted, that 
“after the commencement of this Act (the lst of September, 
1853), no person shall be sentenced to transportation who, if this 
Act had not been passed, would not have been liable to be trans- 
ported for life, or for a term of fourteen years or upwards; and 
no person shall be sentenced to transportation for less than 
fourteen years.” 

The Act substitutes “penal servitude” for transportation, 
according to the following scale :—. 


Instead of transportation for seven years, penal servitude for 
four years. 

Instead of transportation exceeding seven years and under ten, 
penal servitude for not less than four, and not exceeding six 
years. 

Instead of transportation exceeding ten years, and not exceed- 
ing fifteen years, penal servitude for not less than six, and not 
exceeding eight years. 

Instead of transportation exceeding fifteen years, penal servi- 
tude for a term not less than six, and not exceeding ten years. 

Instead of transportation for life, penal servitude for life. 


Sect. VI. defines “ penal servitude” to mean confinement in any 
prison in the United Kingdom, or in any river, port, or harbour 
of the same, in which persons under sentence or order of trans- 
portation may now be confined; or in any other prison in Great 
Britain, or in any part of her Majesty's dominions beyond the 
seas, as one of the principal Secretaries of State may direct, 
accompanied by hard labour and all. other penal inflictions in 
force at the time of passing the Act. The Queen and the Lord- 
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Lieutenant of Ireland continue to enjoy the power of pardoning 
offenders and mitigating punishments. 

After four, six, or more years, then, spent in “ penal servitude,” 
‘the great mass of our convicts will be returned into the bosom of 
society. The reader will judge of their probable influence on the 
population when he is told, on the authority of Mr. Burt, that 
‘the number of criminals yearly consigned to the prisons of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, ranges not very wide of 150,000. 
Of these, the number convicted of offences which render them 
liable to transportation, ranges somewhere about 30,000, and of 
these the number actually sentenced to transportation is (in round 
numbers) about 3000.” In four years, therefore, from the Ist of 
September last, the prison gates will annually open and send 
forth these large numbers of convicted felons into the ordinary 
walks of life. Can any question be of graver importance to each 
of us than—How, during the years of confinement, shall these 
prisoners, consisting of individuals of each sex, be fitted to re- 
enter society? Two of the works named in our title are devoted 
to the solution of this problem; and to give an idea of the extent 
to which past experience has enabled the best informed official 
administrators of prisons to decide on the nature of the treatment 
which should be pursued to fit the convicts for civil life, we shall 
first advert to the suggestions offered by John Howard nearly 
eighty years ago, and then select a few passages from each of 
these works, showing what advances have been made since his day. 

In March, 1774, John Howard laid the result of his inquiries 
into the condition of English gaols before the House of Com- 
mons, and received a vote of thanks from the House. He brought 
to light deficiencies of the most distressing nature—in food, water, 
bedding, and fresh air; the total neglect of the morals of the 
prisoners; the demand of garnish; the permission of gambling ; 
the use of irons ; the overcrowding of prisons;—all concurring to 
produce the “ gaol fever,” which spread its ravages from the pri- 
soners to the courts of judicature, and to our fleets and armies. 
Howard not only brought these evils to light, but proposed reme- 
dies for them. “ He considered that, among the inmates of a 
prison, there is every possible degree of moral demerit, from the 
mere inconsiderate violation of some hard, ill-understood, local 
law, to the deliberate breach of the most sacred and universal 
rule of action.” ‘He convinced himself that it was the duty of 
every society to pay due attention to the health, and, in some 
degree, even to the comforts, of all who are held in a state of confine- 
ment; that wanton and unnecessary rigour should be practised 
upon none: and that some were entitled to all the indulgences 
compatible with their condition.” He did not desire to render 
prisons attractive to the dissolute. On the contrary, ‘“‘ Whenever 
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imprisonment was made the punishment of a crime, his idea of 
reformation became a leading principle in the regulation of pri- 
sons; and it was that which cost him the chief labour in collect- 
ing and applying facts. To accomplish this end, he showed that 
these things were essential: strict and constant superintendence— 
close and regular employment—religious instruction—rewards 
for industry and good behaviour, and penalties for sloth and 
audaciousness—distribution into classes and divisions according 
to age, sex, delinquency, c.—and occasional and nocturnal 
solitude.” “ He extremely lamented that the plan of reformation 
seemed, of all parts of his system of improvement, least entered 
into or understood in this country. The vulgar idea that our 
criminals are hardened and abandoned beyond all possibility of 
amendment, appeared to him equally irrational and pernicious. 
He scorned, through negligence or despair, to give up the worst 
cases of mental corruption ; he fully believed that proper reme- 
dies, duly administered, would recover a large share of them; 
and he thought it the greatest of cruelties to consign a soul to 
perdition, without having made every effurt for retrieving it. 
Merely to get rid of convicts by execution or perpetual banish- 
ment, he regurded as a piece of barbarous policy, equally denoting 
want of feeling and deficiency of resource; and he had not so 
much of English prejudice about him, as to suppose, that a 
system not adopted in this country was therefore absurd or 
impracticable.” * 

Let us now attend to the present state of the question of prison 
discipline, as represented by the two experienced authorities 
before alluded to, Mr. Burt and Capt. Maconochie. 

The Pentonville Prison was erected for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to actual experiment a new system of prison discipline, 
the “ Separate System.” Mr. Burt describes himself as “one of 
the very few personally acquainted with the important facts” 
of the experiment and of the changes in the system, and adds that 
he “feels it incumbent upon him not to withhold this mforma- 
tion.” This claim to accurate knowledge seems well founded, seeing 
that he was the assistant chaplain of the prison. Captain Macono- 
chie tenders his opinion “ with the more confidence, because my 
opportunities of studying the subject to advantage have been very 
great. I served eight years in the penal colonies, during four of 
which I commanded im Norfolk Island, their most penal settle- 
ment; and I was, two years since, Governor of the Borough 
Prison of Birmingham, now so unhappily notorious. During the 
whole time thus spent, I took an especial interest in studying 
minvtely the effect on society and on prisoners, of different forms 





* Dr. Aikin’s “ Character and Services of Howard.” 1792. p. 66—77. 
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and degrees of punishment.” Let us hear, then, what system of 
treatment each recommends for adoption. 

Mr. Burt says:—“It has been laid down by Archbishop 
Whately, the highest authority on questions of penal science, that 
punishment to be effective must be severe.”—p. 90. ‘‘ The Separate 
System at least satisfies, more than any other mode of imprison- 
ment, this primary requirement of a sound penal discipline; it is 
severe." —p. 91. “The distinctive charactenstic of the discipline,” 
says he, “was the combination of severe punishment with a con- 
siderable amount of instruction and other moral influences. The 
elements relied on for severe punishment were—rigid separation, 
and a protracted term of eighteen months’ imprisonment, followed 
by transportation. The moral or reformatory elements were— 
frequent visitation by superior officers, a considerable amount of 
moral and religious instruction, combined with industrial training, 
and a reasonable prospect of earning an honest livelihood in the 
colonies, upon the sole condition of steady good conduct.” The 
italics are his own. 

Captain Maconochie writes :—‘‘ We must altogether reverse the 
arrangements now in force in dur prisons, and sanctioned by 
various Acts of Parliament. These having been organized without 
reference to reform, and looking only to coercion and example, 
are almost as if specially meant to be opposed to improvement in 
moral character—a comprehensive charge, but its justice will, I 
hope, appear incontrovertible, as I proceed to state the changes 
that I would suggest in them.” 

Mr. Burt, again, says:—*‘ One end to be aimed at in dealing 
out punishment, is to impress the prisoner with the conviction 
that there is over him an irresistible power. The deterring 
efficacy of punishment depends in a great degree upon its pro- 
ducing this impression. The most direct mode of subjugating 
one stubborn volition is to induce the action of a stronger. 
Hence the error of those who deny the value of the penal 
element of prison discipline, and rest exclusively upon directly 
reformatory agencies."—p. 50. In illustration of this remark, 
he adds:—“Judicious punishment, when severely felt, has a 
powerful moral tendency to predispose for the reception of moral 
influence; if, therefore, the efficiency of the punishment is im- 
paired, reformation must be diminished.”—p. 52. “The moral 
effect upon a man rendered permanently honest by punishment, 
is not fully embodied in the resolution, ‘Crime is what I will not 
do,’ but the feeling, ‘The punishment of crime is what I cannot 
bear.’ In the absence of perfect moral rectitude, the only security 
against crime is this dread of consequences.”"—p. 56. The italics 
are Mr. Burt's. 

Captain Maconochie, after four years’ experience of the effects 
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of the severest criminal treatment at Norfolk Island, declares, in 
another of his publications, that it fostered “a tendency to reck- 
less daring:” a quality which, more or less, characterizes all pri- 
soners. “As a feature in the criminal character, this daring is 
not, I think, sufficiently adverted to by those who advocate the 
attempt to deter from crime by severe punishments. T'empers 
under its influence feel themselves only challenged, both in their 
own eyes and in those of their companions, by the recurrence of 
these.” However strange it may appear to those unacquainted 
with the subject, “yet crime thrives on severe examples,” and 
*‘ most certainly in direct competition with them.” 

Mr. Burt says:—“ The passions of the criminal, by which he is 
chiefly actuated, are usually excessive and malignant. Penal 
discipline finds the will vigorous, but vicious; propelled power- 
fully, but lawlessly. It is this vicious activity that is subjugated 
by protracted seclusion and wholesome discipline.”"—p. 80. “ Se- 
parate confinement is the system of imprisonment under which it 
(punishment) can be administered with greatest effect. Not only 
is this discipline more reformatory—it is also, within equal 
periods of time, more severely felt.” 

Captain Maconochie continues:—“I do not approve of sepa- 
ration as a form of prolonged imprisonment, and have always 
opposed its being very strictly enforced. It excessively multiplies 
conventional offences, and the temptations to commit them, and 
thus almost of necessity introduces undue rigour of punishment in 
order to check them. It is also, as I think, much opposed to 
manly, moral improvement. I can find no example in history of 
ascetic discipline producing this; and, on the contrary, by fos- 
tering unproductive musing and reflection, and occupying the 
attention solely with self, it has a directly opposite tendency.” 
“T do not think that its tendency is so much to make mad as to 
make surly, selfish, and thus in small matters wicked. Man is 
born social, his relations are social, his duties social, and he may 
be best improved in well-regulated social habits. We might as 
well, I think, seek to train our admirals by keeping them con- 
stantly on shore, as our criminals by keeping them for a length of 
time shut up between four walls. Like handcuffs and strait- 
waistcoats, separation has a good special application, and, as 
medicine, is excellent for certain phases of moral disease; but 
it is no more fit for habitual diet than would be senna or 
ipecacuanha.” 

Both Mr. Burt and Captain Maconochie are evidently men of 
acute and energetic minds, both have had experience of the 
effects of the systems they describe, and both earnestly aim at the 
same object—protecting society and reforming the convict; yet 
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can any series of principles and practical applications be more at 
variance than those they severally advocate ! 

It is astonishing and mortifying to consider how little progress 
the British Legislature has made beyond adopting tardily, 
partially, and in a vacillating spirit—the improvements suggested, 
seventy-nine years ago, by Howard. The punishment of death, as 
a means of “getting rid” of our criminals, is indeed much 
restricted ; but the restriction is of recent introduction, and 
“perpetual banishment” has only now shared the same fate, 
not from conviction of its being “a piece of barbarous policy,” 
but from necessity—our colonies having refused any longer to 
receive our convicts. It is to us a painful and fearful considera- 
tion, that after all that has been written, spoken, done, and suf- 
fered, in the matter of criminal legislation and prison discipline, 
we should still be on the threshold of our knowledge of the subject, 
and listening to contradictions such as these concerning it. What 
can be the cause of this discrepancy? And how shall any one 
without experience pretend to arbitrate between these authorities ? 

Two causes appear to us to have led to the failures which we 
deplore. First, vague notions of the objects which should be 
aimed at in prison discipline; the consequence of which has been 
constant vacillation in the public mind between the two principles 
of severity and humanity, or between punishment and reforma- 
tion, as the chief aim in the treatment of criminals: and, secondly, 
almost a total neglect of consideration of the causes of crime, in 
devising measures for its prevention. 

The most enlightened and practical work on the whole subject 
in hand, which has appeared in modern times, is “A System of 
Penal Law for the State of Louisiana,” by Edward Livingston, 
approved of by the General Assembly of that State, on the 21st of 
March, 1822. In regard to the object of prison discipline, the author 
says, in his Report prefixed to the Code:—*“ The law punishes, not 
to avenge, but to prevent crimes ; it effects this, first, by deterring 
others by the example of its inflictions on the offender ; secondly, 
by its effects on the delinquent himself; taking away, by re- 
straint, his power, and, by reformation, his desire of repeating the 
offence. No punishments, greater than are necessary to effect 
this work of prevention, let us remember, ought to be inflicted; 
and that those which produce it, by uniting reformation with 
example, are the best adapted to the end."—p.19. With one 
exception, these few lines contain a sound expositio® of the 
principles of criminal legislation ; but the exception is an im- 
portant one. Are we entitled to prevent crimes by punishing in 
order to “ deter others by example”? A right understanding of 
this question is of fundamental importance in criminal legisla- 
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tion. Mr. Burt quotes Archbishop Whately as delivering the 
opinion “ that punishment, to be effective, must be severe.” (The 
italics are Mr. Burt's.) In our copy of Whately’s “ Thoughts 
on Secondary Punishments,” we read :—“‘'The points which most 
persons would look to, as important requisites, are, first, and above 
all other considerations, that it should be formidable : i. e., that 
the apprehension of it should operate as much as possible to deter 
men from crime, and thus to prevent the necessity of its actual 
infliction; secondly, that it should be humane: i. e., that it should 
occasion as little as possible of useless suffermg—of pain or 
inconvenience that does not conduce to the object proposed; 
thirdly, that it should be corrective, or at least not corrupting ;— 
tending to produce in the criminal himself, if his life be spared, 
and in others, either a moral improvement, or at least as little as 
possible of moral debasement; and lastly, that it should be 
cheap. * * * * This last point is of far less consequence than the 
others."—pp. 6 and 7. That there may be no doubt about his 
Grace's meaning, he repeats his opinion :—“ That punishment 
should be formidable, is, as I have said, decidedly the first point 
to be looked to: that it should be corrective is another point of 
great, though far inferior consequence: that it should be econo- 
mical, is, though by no means insignificant, a matter of only a 
third-rate importance."—p. 38. The italics are the Archbishop's. 
He once more reverts to these topics, and says :—“ The infliction 
of just vengeance on the guilty is clearly out of man’s province.” 
“The prevention of a repetition of the offence by the same indi- 
vidual, whether by his reform or removal, is clearly of incaleu- 
lably less importance (desirable as it is in itself), than the pre- 
vention of crime generally, by the terror of example.’—>p. 60. 

We have quoted these dicta at full length because great weight 
is attached to them by the public, and we find them adopted not 
only by Mr. Burt, but by the great majority of governors and 
chaplains of prisons, as the foundation of their opinions and 
practice. Indeed, they may be said to embody the spirit and aim 
of our legislative enactments and practical regulations on the 
subject. Nevertheless we are constrained to dissent from them, 
and to proclaim them fraught with pernicious errors. In his 
“Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,” the Archbishop does not 
inquire into the causes of crime; and probably from a difference 
between him and us on this fundamental point arises our differ- 
ence on the objects which may be legitimately pursued in the 
treatment of ermminals. We shall subsequently state our opinion 
of the causes of crime; meantime we may advert to a view of the 
rights of society in dealing with offenders, which appears to settle 
the question of our right to punish one man in order to deter 
another. When we have caught somebody committing an injury 
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on the property or person of another, and ask what shall be done 
with him, is the Legislature, with Archbishop Whately, entitled to 
say that “it strongly suspects that there are, or at least may be, 
other people disposed to a criminal course of action, and that it 
will be highly useful to society to inflict on this one such punish- 
ment as may deter them from committing crime”? To be able to 
answer this question according to reason and justice, we must 
obtain answers to a few preliminary queries. We ask, who are 
these other people? If they have transgressed and been 
punished, they know punishment by experience in their own 
persons, and do not require that another should be punished to 
warn them :—if they have not offended, we only suspect that they 
exist. Do these suspicions, then, warrant us in punishing the 
offender whom we have caught flagrante delicto, to deter unknown 
persons from doing what we only surmise they are disposed to 
do? We think not. What connexion is there between the 
convicted offender and them? None that we can discover. Is he 
responsible in any way for their conduct, as a parent is for his 
child, or a master for his servant? Certainly not; for not only 
has he no authority over them, but neither he nor we know who 
they are! Then why should even one pang of suffering be 
inflicted on him with the purpose of deterring them from crime ? 
We cannot conceive a rational answer to this question. 

We can understand society, through its legislature, prohibiting 
all its members from doing certain acts, and announcing that if 
nevertheless any one shall perpetrate them, it will inflict on him 
a certain amount of suffering. This intimation would be calcu- 
lated to act as a restraining motive on many individuals who 
might feel themselves secretly inclined to crime ; and to produce 
this effect, society must suit its action to its word, and when any 
of its members, defying its authority and braving its threats, 
commits one of the prohibited acts, it must inflict the penalty. 
This is probably what is meant by deterring by example; but 
it is in truth quite a different thing. It is dealing with the 
offender simply for his own transgression. Society has prohibited 
and threatened ; he has despised its authority and set its power 
at defiance. For its own protection it punishes him, to show 
him that it isin earnest, and to furnish him with motives to 
abstain from a repetition of his crime. If there are unknown per- 
sons at large who are disposed to do evil, the spectacle of his 
treatment may operate beneficially on them as a restraimimg in- 
fluence, by showing that society is in earnest; but this effect will be 
contingent on many cireumstances,—on their knowing the nature 
of his suffering, on the impression it will produce on each of them 
according to his own constitutional qualities, and on his calcula- 
tions of the chances of escape. But in every point of view, the effect 
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which may be produced on them is extrinsic to the question at 
issue between the convicted culprit and society. He is answer- 
able for himself, but for none else. Society, therefore, in our 
view, has no right to add one iota of pain to his punishment, 
from any consideration of its effect on them. If they shall profit 
by perceiving in his person a proof that society is in earnest in 
threatening, so much the better for society and them; in this case 
his punishment operates as a practical demonstration ‘of the evil 
which will overtake them, if they too offend; but if they should 
happen not to be moved by that example, this is no fault of his; 
and the proposal to render his example effective on them by 
dealing with him otherwise than we should have done if they had 
never existed (and in the eye of the law they do not exist, for 
they are still unknown as criminals) is sheer barbarism and 
absurdity. 

The true merits of a principle are tested by its extreme appli- 
cations. If it be right in morals to punish one man in order 
to deter another, it must be right also to increase the punishment 
until the desired effect shall be produced. When society found that 
men still stole horses although it had hanged previous horse- 
stealers, it should on this principle have proceeded to torture the 
next offender in order to add greater efficacy to the example. If 
this too had failed, which assuredly it.would have done, the con- 
clusion would have been irresistible, that the principle was wrong 
and the whole practice founded on it barbarous; but the two 
facts, that society never dared, even in its fiercest moods, to carry 
deterring punishment to the length of torture, and that, in its 
more humane condition, it thought proper to abrogate the death 
penalty entirely for this and a hundred other crimes, is a virtual 
condemnation of the principle itself, and justifies us in discarding 
it altogether as a basis of criminal legislation. 

If, then, we exclude from our principles the right to punish one 
man for the purpose of deterring another with whom he has no 
connexion, and for whom he is not answerable, we must deal 
with each offender on grounds applicable to himself and his own 
conduct. Society is clearly entitled to treat him in whatever way 
may be necessary to protect itself against his future outrages. 
No man, be his mental constitution and circumstances what they 
may, has a right to prey upon the property or to molest the per- 
sons of his neighbours. He cannot, therefore, justly complain of 
any measures the social body may use to insure its own safety, 
however painful these may be to him. But if there be several 
means of effecting this object, society is bound by every moral 
and religious principle, to employ that which, while equally 
beneficial to itself, is least injurious to the culprit. Thus, an 
offender may be effectually restrained from future crimes in one 
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or other of three ways: by putting him to death; by locking him 
up in prison for life; or by completely reforming him. Banish- 
ing him for life, before he is reformed, is not justifiable on any 
principle; for it is only extruding him by force from our own 
social circle, and intruding him into another, to prey upon and 
outrage its members: a crime in itself , equal to that of 
which he has been found guilty. 

To put a criminal to death, is to protect ein against his 
future felonies in a way entirely effectual and also very economi- 
cal, in so far as society is concerned; and we have heard this 
punishment defended by the argument already stated, namely, 
that society, for its own protection, is authorized by reason and 
morality to announce to all its members, that it will put to death 
every one who shall commit certain acts; that this announcement 
will arrest and deter many who are wavering on the verge of 
crime; but that to render the threat effectual, society has no 
alternative but to inflict the penalty on all who incur it. This is 
an intelligible and self-consistent argument ; for it abandons the 
ground of punishing one man to deter another, and proposes to 
deal with each on the supposition of a kind of pre-announced 
contract binding on all the members of society. If the punish- 
ment of death thus threatened and inflicted stood in the rela- 
tion of a natural means of removing the causes which lead to 
crime, then, as Archbishop Whately observes, it would be justi- 
fiable, because it would be effectual, and there would be no one to 
punish. But, unfortunately, when we examine into those causes, 
which we shall subsequently do, we shall find that it bears a very 
distant relation to them; besides, it is proved by experience that 
severe punishments do not deter, but excite and challenge to 
crime those who, through daring and reckless natural qualities, are 
predisposed to commit crimes of violence,—and none others are 
prone to this class of offences. Moreover, there are moral 
instincts in society which operate with irresistible effect without 
being clothed in legal forms and expression. Severe punish- 
ment outrages the public sentiment—society sympathizes with 
the offender, obstructs the action of the law against him, and 
regards him as a martyr; and the knowledge of this state of 
things acts as an incitement to the criminally disposed to defy the 
law and brave its terrors. 

The point then at which we seem to have arrived is this: We 
cannot justify putting a criminal to death on the plea of protect- 
ing society from his outrages,—because confinement would be 
equally effectual ; nor by the plea of reforming him, for this is 
excluded by his death; nor by the plea of taking vengeance on 
him, for this is generally disavowed; nor by that of deterring 
others from crime who are still guiltless, because he is not 

[Vol. LXI. No. CXX.]—New Sentes, Voi. V. No. II. FF 
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answerable for them, or in any way connected with them. From 
these considerations it appears to follow that, in dealing with 
offenders, we are bound to restrict ourselves to those punishments 
which, while they shall be equally efficacious in providing for 
the protection of society, shall be the least injurious to the 
criminal, and that these are only two in number, viz., confining 
a culprit for life; or, subjecting him to a temporary discipline 
sufficient to produce such a change in his dispositions, that, 
after undergoing it, he shall be fitted to return to society, 
cured of the inclination tv infringe its laws. 

It is gratifying to us to be able to cite the authority of the 
Hon. E. P. Hurlbut, one of the Supreme Judges of the State of 
New York, a lawyer of great talents and experience, in support of 
the principles now laid down. In his work on “ Human Rights 
and their Political Guaranties,’* chap. iv., he says :—“ It is un- 
fortunate that our language furnishes no word which expresses 
the idea of that procedure which the State can rightfully take for 
the prevention of crime and the reformation of offenders. We 
call it punishment, which conveys to most minds a wrong idea. 
It imports vengeance, to answer the demands of human passions 
which have been excited by the offence—security from further 
wrong by disabling the offender—making his punishment a 
terror and example to mankind—and, in some cases, the reforma- 
tion of the evil doer. But this latter is poorly provided for, 
and restitution to the injured party scarcely enters into account. 

“This compound idea of punishment is altogether wrong, as 
well because of the false elements which enter into it, as by the 
omission of proper ones. The offender is endowed with all the 
rights of a man—he is one of the people composing the State, 
and can claim the perfect enjoyment of every right as against 
the State and every citizen thereof, except when security for the 
rights of others demands that this enjoyment by him shall be limited 
or restrained. By his offence he forfeits no rights whatever, but 
only incurs a limitation, a restraint of his enjoyment of them, so 
long as the public safety may require. This is justified by the 
principle of self-defence; society has a right, for its security, to 
take into custody all persons who are shown by their actions to 
be at war with the rights of mankind. * * * * He must be taken 
into the custody of the State, irrespective of his sanity or insanity, 
for the State knows only that he is a dangerous man, whose 
restraint is necessary for the safety of society.” 

“This theory negatives, of course, all idea of vengeance in 
our dealing with offenders. It also leaves out another false 
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element in the idea of punishment—that of the infliction of pain 
for example’s sake; upon which I have simply to remark, that 
the whole power of society is exhausted when they have secured 
themselves from further harm from an offender; and that if the 
State go further and inflict pain upon him, which is not directed 
to his reformation and cure, it violates his rights: and it is no 
answer to say that its object was to inspire terror in others, since 
by doing it, a wrong is inflicted on the prisoner—and as the 
example is an outrage, it can scarcely be expected that any good 
can come of it. This theory also denies to the State the right 
to take the life of its prisoner."—p. 76. Mr. Hurlbut allows that 
it is lawful to take life in a state of war, or when we are assaulted 
to the danger of our own life, as a measure of defence, but main- 
tains that when the offender is captured and in prison, this 
necessity no longer exists, and killing is no longer justifiable. 

Let us, then, consider on whom the punishment of imprison- 
ment for life should be inflicted. In our opinion, on murderers 
and on incorrigible criminals. Murder means deliberately and 
feloniously taking away the life of another person. Any man who 
has shown himself possessed of.such malignity of disposition, as 
this crime necessarily implies, is not fit to be afterwards trusted 
with liberty. The other class whom we should confine for life are 
incorrigible offenders. ‘That such exist is acknowledged by all who 
have attended to prison discipline, and the history of the inmates of 
gaols. Mr. Burt admits that, among prisoners sentenced to trans- 
portation, individuals were found “ who had evinced the last ex- 
cesses of depravity, or an invincible pertinacity in crime." —p. 26. 
On p. 27 he informs us that “these worst classes among trans- 
ports, after all, constitute not one per cent. of the whole prison 
population ;” but on p. 49 he says :—“ It is true that habitual and 
hardened offenders constitute only a portion of prisoners, but 
they are a numerous class." Which of these statements, in 
regard to numbers, is correct, we shall not now stop to inquire ; 
but we believe him to be perfectly justified by experience in 
affirming that, ‘ It is the undistinguished diffusion of incorrigible 
criminals among the whole body of convicts that renders the 
problem of prison discipline at present almost insuperably diffi- 
cult. If the amount of this incorrigible criminality were distinctly 
ascertained, and reduced within its actual limits, we might then 
more readily discover and apply the specific measures required.” 
—p. 22. The confinement of incorrigible convicts in a separate 
prison is here distinctly acknowledged to be indispensably neces- 
sary to the successful application of prison discipline to the 
corrigible offenders ; and, if this be assumed, the question will 
next occur, How shall the incorrigible be discriminated ? 

FF2 
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To solve this question, let us inquire into the causes of crime : 
and first, Is there any peculiarity of mental constitution which 
predisposes certain individuals to criminal conduct ? 

If the external circumstances and natural qualities were, in 
every respect, the same in those who become criminals as they are 
in legislators, judges, and magistrates, crime should long ere this 
have been reduced to a minimum; for the terrors of the law do 
operate so powerfully on men of the middle and upper classes, 
that very few of them appear at the bar of criminal justice. 
That the external circumstances are not the sole cause of their 
exemption, is certain, because occasionally some members of the 
upper classes do become criminal; while there are millions of 
persons who have never stood at the bar of a criminal court, and 
yet have passed their lives in circumstances precisely similar to 
those which surrounded others who have been there arraigned. 
These facts indicate that there are natural peculiarities in some 
individuals which predispose them to crime. What, then, are the 
causes of the acknowledged differences between the natural talents 
and dispositions of different individuals ?—causes, an insight into 
which might probably enable us to comprehend the real nature and 
condition of the minds of our offending brethren. Men have tried 
to solve this problem without considering the influence of the 
organism on the mental powers and dispositions ; and, in our judg- 
ment, this grand oversight is the cause of so remarkable a failure. 
There is no lack of authority to support us in ascribing the greatest 
importance to that influence. Many years ago a distinguished 
physician (Dr. Conolly) wrote: “ All this superiority (of man over 
the brutes), all those faculties which elevate and dignify him, this 
reasoning power, this moral sense, these capacities of happiness, 
these high aspiring hopes, are felt, and enjoyed, and manifested, by 
means of the nervous system. Its injury weakens, its imper- 
fection limits, its destruction (humanly speaking) ends them.” 
We believe that few physiologists of eminence will now hesitate 
to subscribe implicitly to this opinion. But most of the culti- 
vators of the exact sciences have stopped short at this admission, 
and refused to pursue the inquiry into the relations between the 
mental qualities of individuals, and the size of the different por- 
tions of their brains. They object that no method has yet been 
discovered by means of which the size of the different parts may 
be mathematically measured, and that without this precision all 
our observations must be worthless. 

But the want of a mathematical method of inquiry* does 





* Various attempts have been made to measure the contents of the skull 
mathematically. See the Appendix to Morton’s Crania Americana; “Con- 
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not close the way to all ascertainment of truth in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. The size of no living organ can be 
measured mathematically; yet physiologists speak of large and 
small bones, large and small muscles, large and small lungs, 
and so forth; and they found the most important practical 
prescriptions involving health and life on their knowledge 
of the absolute and relative sizes of these different organs: 
but how do they acquire it? Simply by using their hands, 
eyes, and intellects in estimating the size of each. The brain 
forms no exception to this rule. After due instruction and 
practice we may, by direct observation, become as able to form a 
notion of the size and proportions of an average head as of an 
average nose or chin. By pursuing the same process we may 
learn to estimate, with more or less exactness, the size of 
the forehead, the coronal region, and the base of the brain ; 
and, by increased skill and attention, to distinguish the size 6f 
particular portions of those regions. If we compare the size 
of these parts, when very great or very small, with the mental 
manifestations, we shall ascertain the special faculties con- 
nected with the special parts, and also the influence of the 
size on the power of manifestation. By this means we may 
arrive at a practically useful, although not a mathematically 
exact, physiology of the brain. 

We take our stand on the proposition, that it is through dif- 
ferences in the size and condition of the brain and its separate 
parts, that the differences in the natural dispositions and talents 
of different individuals arise; and that in extreme cases—the 
instantie ostentive of Bacon—the differences both in cerebral 
development and mental qualities are recognisable by trained 
observers, for many valuable practical purposes. We emphati- 
cally repeat, that it is by observing cases in which single organs 
are extremely large, or extremely small, that the functions of the 
parts can be proved. The innumerable difficulties and blunders 
reported against Phrenologists, occur chiefly in cases of equal 
balance among the organs, in which instances the real phreno- 
logical conclusion is that none of the faculties is predominantly 
powerful. Our conviction is, that until, through the principles 
of physiology, the peculiar qualities of mind which predispose to 





tributions to the Mathematics of Phrenology,” by James Straton; “ On the 
Importance to the Archeologist and Ethnologist of an accurate mode of Mea- 
s Human Crania, and of recording the results: with the description of a 
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crime shall be ascertained, and until the physical constitution of 
the convict shall be recognised as the principal consideration in 
determining his treatment, society will not have reached the 
commencement of a rational, self-consistent, and successful 
scheme of prison discipline. We must here, however, put in a 
caveat: we do not propose to determine the dispositions and 
capacities of convicts by their heads alone, but to supplement 
the indications thus furnished, from other sources of knowledge 
to be subsequently mentioned. 

The general disseverance, in most men’s minds, of’ the 
mental phenomena from the living organism, may probably be 
explained by the extreme difficulty with which new modes of 
thinking enter practically into the understanding. At first the 
doctrine of the rotation of the earth excited intense and almost 
upiversal ridicule ; and, for several generations after its truth was 
demonstrated, even educated men continued to feel, think, speak, 
and act on the old hypothesis of its standing still; and we doubt 
much if the slenderly educated portion of our people does not 
still believe that it is at rest, and that the sun, moon, and stars 
move round it. We have seen the first announcement of the 
functions of the brain treated in a similar spirit; and the genera- 
tion is not yet born that will appreciate the full practical import 
of the simple proposition, that the mental powers are dependent, 
in this world, for their general strength or feebleness, their activity 
or inactivity, and their various degrees of relative strength and 
weakness in each individual, on the state of that organ. Being 
convinced, however, by observation and extensive experience, that 
this is the fact, we shall state certain results of ignoring it. 

The whole judicial embarrassments arising, in criminal pro- 
secutions, from questions of insanity, might at once be cleared 
away, simply by abandoning the vicious principle of punish- 
ment, or vengeance and pain inflicted to deter others, and resting 
solely on the object of protection to society against renewed 
outrages by each offender himself. Mr. Justice Hurlbut says :— 
“A jury can determine whether a homicide has been perpe- 
trated—whether done by accident or design—whether in self- 
defence or not—and is not that enough? Ifdone by design, and 
not in self-defence, ought the law to inquire further? It must 
inquire further if the prisoner is to be punished for the act—that 
is, if he is to have vengeance inflicted on him. It would be 
cruel, indeed, to inflict vengeance on an insane man; but it is 
not cruel to restrain him and to cure him, which is precisely 
what justice and humanity require in all cases.5 * * * * The 
verdict (of insanity) does not imply that he has not slain a fellow- 
creature—does not mean that he is a safe man to go at large; on 
the contrary, by reason of his mania, he is the most dangerous. 
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of men. But what the jury mean by a verdict of acquittal is, 
that he is not a proper subject for punishment—i.e., vengeance 
ought not to be inflicted upon him, because he is stricken of 
heaven and is not morally responsible for his acts.”—p. 67. 

If the principle here recommended were adopted, the inquiry 
into the point of his sanity or insanity would commence after the 
verdict had consigned him to the public custody, and the sole 
object of it would be to determine the manner in which he should 
be treated. The persons to decide on his mental state would 
naturally be physicians skilled in cerebral-physiology. If they, 
after a solemn inquiry, found him sane, he should be remitted to 
the class for reformation; if insane, to a lunatic asylum for 
cure: and he should not be liberated until the same authorities 
had certified that society would no longer be in danger from his 
actions. ; 

The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of defining insanity, 
arises from the nature of the affection itself. Most physiologists 
now regard the brain not as a single organ, but as a congeries of 
distinct mental organs, some manifesting animal propensities, 
some moral emotions, and others intellectual faculties. Each 
may become diseased by itself, or in conjunction with a group, 
or with the whole, of the other organs: and the disease may be 
structural, functional, idiopathic, or sympathetic. Assuming then 
the number of organs to be thirty-five, or even twenty, or ten, the 
problem is to draw up a definition of insanity which shall accu- 
rately embrace all diseases of single organs, also of groups, and 
also of the whole brain, with all the endless modifications arising 
from the disease affecting one or more animal, one or more 
moral, or one or more intellectual organs, and also arising from 
one, or from two or more combined, of the before-mentioned 
classes of disease. There is no cause for wonder, that lawyers, 
judges, and physicians, have failed to agree on a definition of 
unsound mind. In our opinion, the thing is impossible ; and the 
only way in which the question of sanity or insanity in each par- 
ticular case can be decided, is to call in physicians and cerebral 
physiologists, whose professional duty it has been to observe 
and treat the insane,—to produce the alleged insane person 
before them, and also evidence of his mental manifestations, 
and to constitute them a jury with power to return a verdict 
which shall decide the question. They must estimate the con- 
dition of mind of the person before them; for no other way is 
open. They should have the aid of a lawyer as assessor, to help 
them to give precision and form to their investigations and 
decision. 

But we are still so far from arriving at this view of insanity 
that it becomes necessary to consider the law in its existing 
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form. It refuses to recognise the facts above stated and their 
consequences. It absolutely ignores insanity arising from over- 
whelming excitement of the emotional, unless the disease in- 
volves also the intellectual organs. And not only so, but 
when the intellect also is affected by delusions, arising from 
either this source, or idiopathically, it requires a strictly logical 
connexion between the subject of the delusion and the act done 
in consequence of it, to constitute insanity: in other words, it 
demands, first, that the intellect shall be unsound and possessed 
by delusions before the plea of insanity can be listened to; and, 
secondly, that before effect can be given to the plea, the in- 
tellect shall have acted with perfect logical sequence in following 
out the delusion into deeds! This is shown by the following 
legal authority. 

In the case of Regina v. McNaughten, the House of Lords 
propounded to the Judges of England certain questions on the 
law of insanity in relation to crime, and among the answers 
returned was the following,—to the fourth question :—“ The 
answer to this question must of course depend on the nature of 
the delusion; but making the same assumption as we did before, 
that he (the accused) labours under such partial delusion only, 
and is not in other respects insane, we think he must be con- 
sidered in the same situation as to responsibility as if the facts 
with respect to which the delusion exists were real. For example, 
if, under the influence of his delusion, he supposes another man 
to be in the act of attempting to take away his life, and he kills 
that man, as he supposes in self-defence, he would be exempt 
from punishment. If his delusion was that the deceased had 
inflicted a serious injury to his character and fortune, and he 
killed him in revenge for such supposed injury, he would be 
liable to punishment.”* The sole distinction between these cases 
is, that in the first, the accused acted logically on his delusion; 
while in the second, he acted illogically:—a sound mind, 
assuming the facts to be real, would have prosecuted the defamer 
for damages, whereas the accused killed him. The second 
instance indicates, if possible, a wider extent of mental disease 
than the first: in it the act done under the delusion is more 
abnormal than that committed in the first, and shows the man to 
be more insane. But the error in the opinion of the judges is 
elucidated still more forcibly by the following case, which actually 
occurred. ; 

Robert Dean, a weak, but affectionate and religious young man, 
fell violently in love with a young woman, and proposed marriage 





* “Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases.” 12th edition. 
By W. N. Walsby, Esq. p. 16. 
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to her. She declined his addresses; on which he resolved to 
kill her. Before finding a suitable opportunity, he met a little 
girl of whom he had always been fond, but who was in no way 
connected with the offending object of his love, and he killed 
her. He then gave himself up at a police station, confessing him- 
self to be the murderer of the child: he was tried, found guilty, 
and hanged. A cast uf his head may be seen in several Phreno- 
logical museums, and it shows large organs of amativeness, 
destructiveness, and veneration, with no want of benevolence, but 
a low development of the intellectual organs. The facts indi- 
cated that the excitement of the amative organ occasioned by 
his disappointment in love had extended to other parts of his 
brain, and produced the insane manifestations described. While 
under sentence of death, he explained the motives of his con- 
duct in killing the child. He was of a very religious disposi- 
tion, and thought that if he killed the young woman, she might 
go unprepared into eternity, and incur eternal perdition; while 
the soul of the child, from its innocence, would be safe; and 
therefore he killed the latter. All these facts were proved at 
the trial, and alse that the young man was known to be weak in 
mind; nevertheless, as the law did not recognise an ungovernable 
destructive impulse as insanity, and as no delusion could be 
proved to exist in Dean’s mind in refetence to the child, which, 
if logically acted on, could have led to his killing her, he 
was held to be perfectly responsible, and treated accordingly. 
Analogous cases occur from time to time before our criminal 
courts, and no spectacle is more humiliating than the helpless 
confusion of ideas then exhibited by counsel, medical witnesses, 
and presiding judges, when all of them have agreed to ignore the 
physiology of the brain. 

A second effect of persisting in disregarding the influence of 
the organism is, that though in many cases the coming event of 
violent injury casts its shadow before, this premonition is unheeded, 
because, be the indications what they may, if no intellectual delusion 
can be proved, the law will not interfere to arrest the evil, but will 
look on until it has been inflicted, and then punish it. One of our 
judges may be seen in solemn majesty, condemning to death an 
unfortunate patient whom, as well as his victim, a little physiolo- 
gical knowledge might have saved. We were consulted legally 
on a case of this kind. A gentleman in independent circum- 
stances became destructively excited, made the poker red hot in 
the fire, and then issued into the high road seeking some one to 
kill. The inmates of his house found their own lives endangered 
when they attempted to arrest him, and came to us to obtain 
a legal warrant for restraining him. But he had manifested no 
intellectual delusion. He possessed a powerful intellect and spoke 
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rationally on all ordinary topics, and no magistrate would risk 
prosecution by granting a warrant against him. We at length 
found a physician of eminence who had studied phrenology and 
seen similar cases, and had been convinced that they involved real 
insanity; and he induced another physician to jom him in 
granting a certificate, under which the patient was placed in a 
lunatic asylum. In three months he recovered, and his intellect 
had all along been so perfectly clear that he recollected the whole 
circumstances, shuddered at his propensity, thanked us for the 
judgment we had displayed in his treatment, and remained in the 
asylum for three months longer, after he was at liberty to leave 
it, in order to confirm his cure. He lived for several years after- 
wards at large, and never had a relapse. If he had been allowed 
to kill some one, he might then, according to the existing state 
of the law, have been hanged; a result which would have involved 
death to his victim and himself, and poignant grief to the 
families of both; while no earthly good could have been derived 
from the execution, because the fact of his having been hanged 
could not have prevented the organism of any other person from 
becoming similarly affected. This species of excitement frequently 
leads to self-destruction ; and we refer the reader to Mr. Sampson’s 
small but most instructive work mentioned in our title, for an 
overwhelming array of actual cases of this nature, in which a 
reasonable knowledge of the physiology of the brain might have 
enabled the relatives or neighbours, under a rational state of the 
law, to avert great calamities, instead of ignorantly disregarding 
the symptoms of their approach, allowing them to occur, and then 
avenging them as crimes. Mr. Spencer Perceval fell a victim to 
John Bellingham’s madness, which had strongly indicated itself 
in his conduct before he slew his victim.* 

Let us, however, assume the accused to have been sane, and 
to have been justly condemned, and to be committed to prison 
for restraint and reformation: What does reason demand that 
we should do with him? His organism should be examined 
by persons skilled im its structure and functions, and the 
effects of the proportions and conditions of its different parts 
should be recorded, in order to bring clearly into view his 
physical and mental endowments and defects; and his classifi- 
cation and treatment should be such as the results dictate. To 
doom a prisoner possessing a large brain, but small bones, 
muscles and lungs, to the same extent of bodily labour as 
another having a small or moderately sized brain, and largely 





* See Phrenological Transactions, p. 339. Remarks on the’ Case of John 
Bellingham, by Sir Geo. 8. Mackenzie. 
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developed bones, muscles, and lungs, would be to inflict torture 
on the former, if the latter were fairly tasked. To shut up a 
prisoner with a sluggish lymphatic temperament, small lungs, and 
small brain, in a cell, and there to feed him well, give him easy 
work, and cheer him by regular visits from the schoolmaster, 
chaplain, governor, and doctor, would not prove to him a very 
trying infliction, unless protracted for an inordinate length of 
time; while to place another individual having large lungs, a 
sanguine temperament, and a large brain, (the natural sources of 
much bodily and mental strength and activity,) in precisely the 
same circumstances, would be to visit him with a terrible retri- 
bution. The one, naturally feeble and listless, would dream 
away the time, at ease in body and mind; the other, by nature 
active, energetic, and fiery, would writhe under restraint; and 
these qualities, left without scope and employment, would recoil 
upon himself, and become sources of torture. Probably, the 
former, from his quiet, unresisting, and uncomplaining dispo- 
sition, would become a favourite with the governor and chaplain; 
wifile the latter, chafed by confinement and goaded ‘by suftering, 
would grow irritable and sulky,.and when reprimanded for his 
bad temper might commit a breach of prison discipline, entailing 
fresh inflictions and augmented moral deterioration. Yet, under 
a rational system of treatment, the latter culprit might present 
the higher capabilities of improvement. 

In dealing with crime, an officer is wanted analogous to the 
Registrar-General. This officer publishes annually a report of the 
“Marriages, births, deaths, and emigrants from the United 
Kingdom,” “Relative rates of mortality in the several quarters of 
the year,” “Deaths from different causes and at different ages,” 
and so forth; and draws highly instructive deductions from these 
data, calculated to enable the legislature and individuals intelli- 
gently to adapt their sanitary measures to the laws of man’s nature. 
The events of birth, life, and death, belong to what is generally 
considered the moral department of this world’s economy; that is 
to say, they depend, within certain limits, on the voluntary 
agency of man. They are not entirely voluntary, because a higher 
power has placed the organism under regulations which man can 
neither alter nor evade. Certain definite qualities have been im- 
parted to it, which, being put into action by volition, produce the 
events in question ; successfully and happily, when the action is in 
harmony with the laws of the organism; unsuccessfully and un- 
happily, when it sets them at nought. Crime is a moral phe- 
nomenon of an analogous nature. It is the result of an abnormal 
conformation, or an abnormal action, of the organism; and the 
effects of these aberrations also should be observed and recorded 
for public instruction. The human organism is the means by 
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which the moral government of the world proceeds, as the phy- 
sical government of the world is conducted through the qualities 
and powers of action of physical substances. Physical phenomena, 
which are now understood and reduced to the category of science, 
were long inexplicable, and the change has been accomplished only 
by observing and drawing sound deductions from their qualities 
and modes of action. Whenever the human organism shall be re- 
cognised as the instrument by which the moral government of the 
world is conducted, and its qualities and modes of action observed 
and reflected on in the same spirit, innumerable moral difficulties 
will be cleared away, and evils will be avoided or mitigated, which 
have long perplexed legislators and practical philanthropists. 

Generally speaking, men may be divided into three classes ; 
the first being those in whom the anterior lobe of the brain, 
devoted to the intellect, and the coronal region, which is the seat 
of the moral emotions, is small; while the base of the middle 
and posterior lobes, manifesting the animal propensities, is large. 
In persons thus constituted, there is a predominance of animal 
desire, and a feebleness of moral and intellectual power, which 
render them incapable of resisting the temptations to crime, pre- 
sented by the social condition of the class to which they belong. 
They are, moreover, generally untrained and uneducated; and 
that they should fill our gaols is simply a natural consequence of ° 
their mental condition and external circumstances. They form 
the class recognised by intelligent governors and chaplains of 
gaols as incorrigible, and are really moral patients rather than 
criminals. 

A second class of men possess brains in which the region of 
the animal propensities is large, and those of the moral sentiments 
and intellectual faculties are less, though fairly developed. This 
class furnishes the most numerous inmates of our gaols. 

A third class consists of individuals in whom the moral and 
intellectual regions predominate in size over the region of the 
animal propensities. When the persons thus constituted are free 
from cerebral disease, and educated even to the extent of the in- 
struction usually given in our parish schools, they rarely appear 
at the bar of criminal justice, charged with offences implying 
malice and defective moral principle. ‘They may occasionally be 
found implicated in breaches of the game laws, or riots connected 
with strikes or political excitement; but very seldom indeed are 
they charged with acts usually regarded as crime. As thousands 
of this class are exposed to all the social temptations of poverty, 
bad example, and intoxicating liquors, which hurry the first 
class and many of the second into crime, and nevertheless resist 
them all, is it not a fair inference that the natural proclivity to 
crime must be stronger in the first and second than in the third ; 
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and if so, why should we not inquire into the probable causes of 
the differences of their natural tendencies ? 

But natural dispositions may be trained and directed to good 
or evil courses of action, and the next inquiry should be—What 
kind of training and instruction has the prisoner received before 
infringing the law? If he belong to the first class of defective 
brains, moral and intellectual instruction will be found to have 
had extremely little effect upon his conduct, while instruction 
by precept and example in vice will have been received with 
avidity and energetically acted on. If he belong to the 
second class, whose brains are considerably developed in all the 
three regions, his present condition will most probably be found 
to have been actually determined by his previous training and in- 
struction. If these were vicious, the ascendancy in activity will 
have been given to the animal portion of his faculties ; whereas, if 
the training had been moral, the higher and controlling powers 
would have been raised into permanent supremacy in action. 

If the training and instruction have been good, the third class 
will so rarely be found in our gaols that we may omit them alto- 
gether in our future consideration. As no training and instruc- 
tion will, in our opinion, render the first class safe members 
of society, such as it now exists, we drop them also, and 
consign them to restraint for life as moral patients, and this 
leaves only the middle class to be dealt with. 

The grand characteristic of this class is an approach to an 
even balance in the animal, moral, and intellectual organs, and as 
it is an ascertained physiological law that wholesome exercise of 
the structure tends to strengthen the function, we may, by 
exercising one of the regions and leaving the others habitually 
unemployed, raise the former into preponderating force and 
activity. By the terms training and instruction, we mean all the 
social influences, and all the ideas, from whatever source they 
proceed, that are presented to an individual from his birth, to his 
full development in middle age. The domestic hearth, the 
street, and the workshop, educate and instruct as effectively as 
the school and the pulpit. 

A defective or ill-balanced brain is thus, according to our view, 
the primary, and a defective or vicious training and instruction is 
the secondary cause of criminal action. Governors, chaplains, 
inspectors, and visitors of prisons, testify, almost with one voice, 
to the general want of previous moral, religious, and intellectual 
training and instruction, which characterizes convicts. ‘The ex- 
ceptions belong to the class of men in whom the organs of the 
propensities, and those of the intellect, are large, and the moral 
organs deficient. The work of Miss Carpenter, on Juvenile 
Delinquents, quoted in our title, affords touching and irre- 
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fragable evidence of this deficiency of moral training. The 
previous history of a criminal is the only key to the secondary 
causes, and until these be removed, his reformation cannot be 
accomplished. 

We have here attempted to elucidate the causes of crimes, and 
having found them to consist of unfavourable natural dispositions 
and talents, acted on by adverse circumstances, we have endea- 
voured to show how the incorrigibly ill-constituted may be dis- 
tinguished, and how they should be disposed of. We proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the mode of treatment adapted to reform 
the reclaimable class before described. 

When an individual is convicted of crime, at whatever age, 
he should be sentenced to a reformatory prison, and the first 
inquiry should be into the state of his organism. Persons 
competently skilled should examine him and draw up a record 
of his age and stature, and of the proportions which his 
abdominal, respiratory, and circulatory organs, and his brain, 
bear to each other; of the size of his brain, measured round the 
base, from the top of the nose to the spinous process of the 
occipital bone, and thence to the top of the nose again; from the 
top of the nose directly over the forehead and coronal region to the 
above-named process ; and from ear to ear on the line of the eye- 
brows; and again, separately, from ear to ear on the line of the 
spinous process. These measurements, stated in inches and 
tenths, would indicate pretty well whether the brain was small, 
large, or of a medium size, and show whether we were dealing 
with a feeble, average, or powerful-minded person—an indis- 
pensable element of knowledge in judging of his treatment. Every 
convict is an individual, and individuals differ from each other 
in physical and mental qualities, through the whole range from 
the Aztec idiots to Socrates or Napoleon Bonaparte. It would 
be as rational to treat all patients, whatever their ages, sexes, 
constitutions, and diseases might be, in one and the same way, 
with a view to their cure, as to treat all convicts alike with a 
view to their reformation.* 

Having recorded these particular items of the constitution, the 
next thing should be to state the size of the different regions of 
the brain—viz., the anterior lobe, coronal region, and basilar 
region, and their relative proportions, according to the best 
estimate that can be formed, for it is impossible to ascertain 





* To prevent misapprehension, it is proper to state that a brain, although 
ev 


slightly under the average size, if chiefly developed in the moral and intellectual 
regions, may be found associated with highly useful and amiable mental qualities. 
It will be deficient in impressive force, but not necessarily in soundness of 
judgment or activity. 
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these dimensions with mathematical precision.* This would go 
far to show the absolute and relative power of the intellectual, 
moral, and animal faculties with which we had to deal. Next, 
the predominating, the medium, and the deficient organs in 
each region should be estimated and stated. This would show, 
for example, whether the individual was naturally violent and 
open,—cruel, yet reserved and deceitful,—inclined to theft,—a 
jovial, reckless, and daring victim to sensual pleasure, but not 
malevolent,—and so forth; also whether he was naturally insensible 
to justice, to religious emotion, to benevolent feeling, or the 
reverse ; also whether his intellectual powers were feeble or 
strong, and whether these were deficient in the observing depart- 
ment, in the reflecting department, or in both. 

These particulars of the constitution would prepare the way for 
estimating the temperament, which should next be observed and 
recorded ; whether it be nervous, sanguine, fibrous, or lymphatic, 
or a combination of these. ‘This also is an important article of 
knowledge for our guidance in the treatment, since it indicates 
largely the activity and power of resistance of the organism 
generally, and particularly of the brain. 

This record of the bodily system being completed, the next 
inquiry should be into the history of the individual. Who were 
his parents ? Were they sane or insane? drunken or sober ? What 
kind of employment were they engaged in? What training and 
instruction did they give the convict ? What trade was he taught? 
What does he now know, and what can he do ? 

Answers to these questions, considered in connexion with the 
record of his corporeal constitution, would present a tolerably 
precise view of the real nature and condition of the being on 
whom we intended to operate. *'They would reveal the causes of 
his crime ; whether it arose from a feeble mind and body, inherited 
from diseased or drunken parents; from strong natural vicious 
dispositions ; or from neither of these, but from sheer misdirection, 
ignorance, and unfavourable circumstances. Convicts, who had 
become such from these different causes, would require very different 
modes of treatment. When once possessed of this information, we 
should be able to classify prisoners more successfully than has 
hitherto been done, and to apply a mode of treatment to each class 
suited to the natural qualities and circumstances of the individuals 
who compose it. It is impossible to read the reports of the governors 
and chaplains of gaols and not to be struck by the confused and 
contradictory representations given of the characters of the 





* Public knowledge has advanced so far as to lead most persons to admit the 
connexion of these regions with the intellectual, moral, and animal faculties ; 
and we ask, why should this knowledge not be practically applied ? 
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prisoners, without even an attempt being made to throw light on 
the causes of the differences described; and, in consequence, the 
results are equally heterogeneous and disappointing. Again, 
from ignoring the organism and its effects, and the natural laws 
to which it has been subjected, the most absurd and barbarous 
methods of treatment are resorted to, according to the temper and 
imaginations of individual governors of prisons. We know that 
to give man a relish for labour, and to induce him to use his 
intellect in applying it, Nature attaches rich rewards to his efforts 
when rationally directed; but our legislators have established 
tread-mills and crank-wheels, which require great muscular efforts 
on the part of the convict, and yet designedly contradict nature, by 
excluding the application of intelligence and the attainment of any 
beneficial result either to himself or others. Lord Stanley, now 
Lord Derby, when Secretary for the Colonies, gave an explana- 
tion of the views under which the order of nature is reversed by 
the British Parliament. Captain Maconochie had urged on his 
Lordship that we “ cannot err in taking that model (viz., ‘the 
discipline to which we are all subjected by Divine Providence ’) 
for our guidance in our attempts to elevate the characters of our 
guilty, but yet more unhappy brethren.” To which his Lordship 
replied :—* I do not understand that it is permitted to us thus to 
constitute ourselves imitators of the Divine government under 
which we live ; or that, in this respect, the march of infinite 
wisdom is to be followed by beings of so contracted a range of 
knowledge and foresight as we are.”* 

With all due deference to his Lordship’s piety and philosophy, 
we submit that when God enabled us to understand our own 
faculties and their relations to the external world, and the conse- 
quences which He has attached té our acting in conformity with, 
or in opposition to these relations, He did permit us “ to con- 
stitute ourselves imitators of the Divine Government under which 
we live.” In uniting suffermg and disappointment to our 
neglect, and happiness and success to our observance of these 
relations, and in giving us intelligence to perceive the connexions 
thus instituted, He has supplied us at once with a rule and a 
motive of conduct. 

The law of nature, then, is that the labour by means of which 
convicts are to be reformed must be such as will require the 
exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties in its per- 
formance ; for it is only by exercise that the faculties can be 
strengthened, and until they be rendered so vigorous as to be 
capable, from their spontaneous action, of restraining the propen- 





* Parliamentary a on Van Diemen’s Land, ordered by the House of 
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sities and guiding the conduct to virtue after liberation, the man 
is not fitted for freedom. If we apply this criterion to different 
kinds of labour we shall have no difficulty in deciding that the 
labour in trades, such as those of blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
tailors, gardeners, and similar occupations, will be more bene- 
ficial than that of casting huge stones into the sea, loading and 
unloading timber, making ditches, and performing other acts 
demanding little more than muscular effort for their accomplish- 
ment, which are the employments of convicts in the Portland, 
Portsmouth, and Dartmoor prisons. There are convicts pos- 
sessing great bodily strength and very low intellectual capa- 
cities, for whom these are appropriate employments; but it is 
an error to condemn men differently constituted to the same 
tasks, irrespective of their capacities for better things. Further, 
the convict whose nervous energy is daily exhausted by ten 
hours’ hard labour in the open air, is not in a condition to 
profit by intellectual instruction when his task is done. Repose 
is then the demand of his brain as well as of his wearied muscles. 
To expect, therefore, to eradicate or permanently diminish vicious 
propensities by such labour is chimerical. It might, perhaps, 
be beneficially resorted to, for two or three days in the week, 
employing the other days in teaching trades and promoting mental 
culture. The present system punishes, and this is what it is 
chiefly intended to do; but it has few inherent relations to 
reformation. 

If we keep the principles now stated steadily in view, we shall 
be able to judge of the real value of the separate cell in prison 
discipline. It effectually excludes all external stimuli to the 
animal propensities of the convict, and this is the first step 
towards reducing them to quiescence. It does not remove the 
internal sources of action, and if the organs be large, and have 
been long trained in indulgence, and the temperament be active, 
the imprisoned solitary criminal will continue to riot in iniquity 
in his imagination, after all means of external gratification 
have been removed. Convicts have confessed this fact to us in 
conversation, and we have seen evidence of it in writing, 
effected with a pencil, or when this was withdrawn, with a pin, 
and when this also was taken away, with the nail of one of the 
fingers, cut or bitten to a point,—all applied to the whitewashed 
surface of the cell. This internal activity is subdued by the 
general lowering of the tone of the whole nervous system, which 
ensues from solitary confinement and the absence of external 
stimuli. But it must never be forgotten that the same causes 
are lowering the tone also of the moral and intellectual organs, 
except in so far as this effect is counteracted by direct excite- 
ment applied to them. Labour requiring skill supplies this 

[Vol. LXI. No. CXX.]—New Senuzs, Vol. V. No. II. GG 
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directly to the intellect, and in some degree also to the moral 
faculties, because there is a certain excitement of conscientious- 
ness in prosecuting a useful task till it is well executed. The 
intellect acting under the compulsion of fear, or even of pure self- 
interest, will never produce the same quantity and quality of 
skilled work, as if fear were banished and self-interest elevated 
and directed by the sense of duty. Oral instruction also in 
useful knowledge, morals, and religion, if supplied in its living 
spirit, by a powerful, active, high-minded, and sympathetic 
teacher, will prove a powerful stimulus to these faculties; but 
if it be communicated by a small-brained, dogmatic, literal 
man, it will fall dead on the hearer, if it do not provoke him 
to resistance and contempt. Not a little of the reported ob- 
stinacy of criminals and their repugnance to reformation, arises 
from this source. The convicts who show this spirit are gene- 
rally men of large and active brains, which give a consciousness of 
power ; and when they are addressed in a tone of authority and 
oracular wisdom by a small-headed pragmatical person, they 
intuitively feel their own natural superiority: contempt for 
their instructor is excited by his feeble qualities and manner, 
and resistance is enjoyed as a means of manifesting the natural 
superiority which is felt. This state of things occurs in schools 
as well as prisons; and in both, the instructor, utterly uncon- 
scious of his own deficiencies, resorts to punishment as the 
only means conceivable by him of overcoming what he regards 
as the wilful contumacy of the prisoner or scholar. We have 
visited many prisons, lunatic asylums, and schools, and wher- 
ever we found in authority a man with a large and active 
brain, not deficient in the animal region, but more largely 
endowed with the moral and intellectual organs, we saw that 
he commanded his prisoners, patients, or pupils, by words of 
kindness, sympathy, and reason, under the influence of which, 
criminal passion, diseased excitement, and petulant mischievous- 
ness vanished like phantoms under the radiance of a powerful sun. 
They were not extinguished in a single day; but the ruler thus con- 
stituted was a moral power fitted by nature to abate them, and 
one which, if ussiduously and continuously applied in favourable 
circumstances, would ultimately call the higher powers of the 
inferior or diseased minds into a state of permanently healthful 
activity, to the full extent which their development and condition 
of brain rendered possible. Mr. Brebner, of the Glasgow Bridewell, 
was such a man; and a woman of like nature may be seen in Mrs. 
Caroline Chisholm, who commands, as if by a spell, many wild 
and untrained emigrants to the Australian shores. 

To prepare convicts for liberation, they must be trained to act 
virtuously, from their internal emotions and convictions, under the 
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temptations of social life. At this stage of the problem innu- 
merable difficulties present themselves, which have been, and we 
venture to predicate will continue to be, absolutely insur- 
mountable while the physiology of the brain is ignored. These 
will be better understood when we have considered the 
sources from which they spring. Convicts having an active 
temperament and strong animal propensities, which they have 
been accustomed to indulge, constitute magazines of moral con- 
tamination in a prison. Their moral and intellectual organs 
being relatively smaller, and the cultivation of these having been 
superseded by that of the inferior feelings, they have no emotions 
and no ideas except those related to obscenity, fraud, violence, 
debauchery, and depredation. Their brains, from their native 
energy, act even in solitude; they revel in the conception of 
objects and scenes calculated to gratify their propensities; and 
while in the social circle of their fellow-convicts they pour out 
torrents of degcriptions of their vicious enjoyments, and incite 
their own faculties, and those of the listeners, to seek in these 
narratives a pleasing stimulus and a consolation amidst the 
severities of their lot. Most truly does Mr. Burt say that “their 
heads and hearts are filled with licentious ideas and criminal 
passions,” and that “these springs must be dried up by degrees.” 
But all criminals are not vicious to this extent. There are many 
who have fallen victims to neglected education, bad example, and 
unfavourable circumstances, whose natural qualities are still re- 
spectable; and these should be saved from the pain and demoral- 
izing influence of listening to the confirmed blackguards. In the 
great majority of cases the development of the brain, and the 
previous history of the individuals, would furnish the means of 
discriminating and separating these classes. With both, the separate 
cell should be used as a means of subduing the over-activity of 
the propensities, wherever that over-activity exists; but when this 
is accomplished (and very different periods will be required in 
different cases), the culprit should be introduced into a social 
circle, and there his instruction in knowledge, and his training in 
a useful occupation and in virtuous action, should proceed. 
The great difficulty is to discover a social circle adapted to the 
purposes of reformation. The systems of the Dartmoor and 
Portland prisons seem framed with very little regard to the prin- 
ciples here insisted on. ‘The men live and labour in each other’s 
society, but there is no adequate provision to prevent the con- 
tamination which we have described; moreover, the labour is in 
a very slight degree calculated to improve the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the prisoners. Every movement and effort is 
regulated by strict discipline, and Colonel Jebb certifies that this 
is effectual in maintaining order and industry in the gaols; but the 
GGR 
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question in which we are chiefly interested is—What will supply 
the place of this external force when the convicts are restored to 
the temptations of common life? The various systems of prison 
discipline which have been tried in this and other countries have 
been attempts to solve this question. 

The Rauhe Haus, near Hamburgh, is a House of Refuge 
for young persons who have either been condemned by the 
courts of law for crimes, and suffered punishment in the 
House of Correction, and who afterwards, by the consent 
of their parents, come there for reformation,—for delinquents 
apprehended for first offences, whose parents, rather than have 
them tried and dealt with according to law, subscribe a contract 
by which they are delivered over to this institution for improve- 
ment,—and for children of evil dispositions which have threatened 
to overwhelm them and force them into crime, and whose parents 
voluntarily apply for their admission into it for their amendment. 
We saw one youth of high rank in this latter classy he had been 
sent by his noble parents to the institution as a last resource to 
save him from a disgraceful career. When we visited it, many years 
ago, it contained fifty-four children, of whom thirteen were girls. 
It was then supported by subscriptions, and the annual cost was 
101. 4s. 10d. for each child, beyond the produce of its labour. 
It was conducted by Candidat Wicher, an unplaced clergyman, 
and his wife. He had unlimited authority, and was the soul of the 
institution. He was born in the lower ranks of society, and thus 
knew intimately the feelings, circumstances, and manners of the 
people; but, endowed with a large, active, and very favourably 
developed brain, he was one of Nature's nobility, and was refined, 
intellectual, and gentlemanly in his manners and appearance. 
The children were taught reading, writing, religion, and a trade, 
and there was a master for every twelve of them, who never left 
them night or day. The establishment consisted of several dis- 
tinct buildings, none of them ornamental or expensive, placed in 
afield of a few acres. There were neither walls nor fences to con- 
fine the inmates, and they were restrained entirely by moral 
influence and surveillance. When they behaved ill, they were 
punished by deprivation of food, by confinement, or flogging; 
but always moderately, as a judicious parent would chastise his 
children. 

This institution, we have heard, continues to flourish to the 
present day, and is enlarged and improved. Its success was 
reported to us to be complete in relation to a large number of its 
inmates, partially so with a smaller number, and unsuccessful 
with a few. As an example of the last sort, Mr. Wicher men- 

wtioned that several of the boys had laid a plan to burn the whole 
buildings when his wife should be confined, and when they ex- 
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pected that his attention would be engrossed by her. Their 
scheme was revealed by one of themselves, and defeated. Mr. 
Wicher was no phrenologist, but he was an acute observer, and 
mentioned that he had been struck by the flatness of the upper 
(the coronal) region, and the roundness of the lower region of the 
head, in children who were most remarkable for depravity; but he 
made no use of this fact in his classification or treatment. 

Here, then, were elements in operation which are not generally 
found in English prisons. The idea of using punishment, either 
to deter others, or as a means of reformation, was not entertained ; 
the chastisements inflicted were merely for breach of rules or 
negligent performance of duty. The children were placed at ease 
in mind and body, a condition indispensable, by the constitution 
of human nature, to all moral improvement. We cannot too often 
repeat, that a state of suffering, when it is induced designedly and 
for the sake of making its victim miserable, tends to excite the 
animal propensities, and even to enlist the moral sentiments in 
rebellion against the tormentor, but never can become the basis 
of moral reformation. 

In the next place, in the Hamburgh institution now described, 
not only were objects and circumstances which are calculated to 
rouse the animal propensities, sedulously removed, but an ade- 
quate stimulus was continuously applied to the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, so as to keep them habitually active. The 
organism was kept in health by wholesome food, cheerful exer- 
cise, and useful labour, performed with the will of the individual ; 
and the motive power to all this series of beneficial evolutions was 
supplied by a master devoted to every twelve of the inmates. 
These teachers were men possessing brains of large or full size, 
well developed in the moral and intellectual regions, and of active 
temperaments; men whose hearts were in their work. They 
were attracted to it by inclination, and not by the love of mere 
pecuniary emolument. Here, then, was provided that desider- 
atum which is generally wanting in English prisons—external 
moral stimulus, furnished by the constant presence of a moral 
and intellectual instructor and guide, whose influence sup- 
plied that which is the characteristic want of the criminal mind, 
namely, internal spontaneous action of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Until this action shall have been established and 
become habitual, there will be no security for reformation; and, 
by the laws of our organism, it cannot become so in ill-consti- 
tuted brains, except by the long-continued application of an 
external stimulus, directly related to the organs on which it 
depends. 

Reformatory institutions similar to that now described, have 
long been in operation at Mettray, in France; in the canton of 
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Berne, in Switzerland ; at Valencia, in Spain ; and, we believe, in 
other places on the continent; and they have all been attended 
with a far larger measure of success than the English prisons can 
boast of. 

We are glad to perceive, however, that the system of humanity 
has been tried at least in one instance in England, and that it has 
also been in some degree suceessful. Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, 
one of the Government Inspectors of Schools, in a Report, dated 
July, 1853, addressed to the Committee of Council on Education, 
describes an establishment conducted by the Philanthropic 
Society, for the reformation of juvenile offenders. In 1849 the 
institution was removed from London to Redhill, a farm of 133 
acres, situated near Reigate. “Two main objects,’ says Mr. 
Tufnell, “were contemplated by the removal of the institution to 
the farm at Redhill. First, it was thought that agricultural work 
afforded more likely means for the reformation of habits and for 
implanting an industrial character, than manufacturing occupa- 
tions, in which the children must necessarily be massed together 
in considerable numbers. Secondly—and this was by far the 
most important part of the scheme—it was intended, instead 
of keeping them in one large undivided establishment, to separate 
them unto distinct families or households, each under one head, 
who should be responsible for all the members of the family. It 
was thought that more individual superintendence, and more 
kindly domestic influence, might thus be substituted for the 
ordinary mechanical and formal discipline that necessarily pre- 
vails when large numbers are congregated together.” The results 
of this treatment have been highly satisfactory. 

More than thirty years ago, Mr. Edward Livingston, whom 
we have already quoted, recommended the institution of a Peni- 
tentiary on the system of separate cells, each cell having air, 
light, and warmth duly supplied, and a small yard attached 
to it. He proposed also to institute’ voluntary labour, and to 
prohibit all direct and positive infliction of pain or suffering, at 
the hands of the officers of the prison. The convict here intro- 
duced would receive a supply of coarse food, but have no occupa- 
tion. As soon as he requested, as a favour, to be allowed to_ 
work, the means should be afforded him. The kind of work should 
be suited to his capacities or previous habits. His diet should be 
improved with his industry. Through idleness, or any other 
abuse of the privilege of labour, he should forfeit his claim 
to it, and return to idleness and coarse fare. During this 
term of his confinement he should receive moral, religious, 
and intellectual instruction, and be visited, consoled, and encou- 
raged by the officers of the prison, and by religious teachers and 
visitors. When he had been steadily industrious and moral in 
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his deportment for as many months as appeared sufficient to render 
him trustworthy, he should be permitted to work and take his 
meals in the society of other convicts in his own stage of im- 
provement, the number not exceeding ten, and at night each 
should return to his separate cell.* 

Captain Maconochie subsequently proposed a mode of treat- 
ment called the “ mark system,” carrying out the general plan of 
Mr. Livingston. “Criminals,” says he, “instead of being sen- 
tenced to prison for a fixed time, should be sentenced to earn in 
a penal condition, a given number of marks (or other denomina- 
tion of prison currency) according to their offences, over and 
above all those that they may expend for maintenance in prison, 
or forfeit them through misconduct. To give full scope to the 
plan, they should have no other allowance of right than bread and 
water, with a bare floor to lie on; but work being provided for 
them, they should be enabled to earn marks, at reasonable rates, 
by performing it, and of these marks be allowed to expend, day 
by day, what they please for improved fare and other comforts.” 

To carry this system into practice, Captain Maconochie pro- 
posed that time-sentences should be either commuted into marks, 
at the rate say of 1000 for each year of the sentence, or be 
passed in marks, increasing with the magnitude of the offence, to 
be earned in a penal condition before discharge. A certain number 
of the marks should be earned in the state of separation, not to 
exceed from a twelfth to a twentieth of the whole sentence. -He 
concurs in the effects, good and evil, of the separate system, which 
we have before ascribed to it. After preliminary preparation, the 
prisoners should enter a social circle, and be subjected to two 
species of classification : the first to be their distribution, by the 
superintendent and surgeon jointly, and to be frequently revised, 
into classes, according to their physical powers or other ability ; the 
second, their distribution by themselves into mutually-responsible 
parties. The object of the first is to make the penal imposition 
as nearly as possible equal to both strong and weak. He suggests 
a method of doing this practically, into which we do not now 
enter, but which seems sound. The object of the second is to gene- 
rate uniform purpose and that to good, in the body of men thus 
combined ; to make good conduct popular, and misconduct un- 
popular among them, and to create a generous and social, as 
opposed to a selfish and egotistical, spirit in all. He recom- 
mends that two-thirds of every man’s probation on the public 





* See an able article on “Criminal Legislation,” by the late James Simpson, 
Esq., in the “Phrenological Journal,” Vol. viii., pp. 488—1832-4. It was 
subsequently published in the Appendix to the first edition of his “ Philosophy 
of Education.” 
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works should be passed in such a party, and that he should stand 
alone only during the last third. During the two-thirds he 
should not be eligible for any employment giving him authority 
over his companions, but during the last third, he should be 
actually invested with it. Captain M. considers that with a 
right spirit infused into a body of men, by far the most valuable 
assistants in carrying out the details of discipline among them, 
are the more advanced of their own number. “And they, in their 
turn,” says he, “are much benefited by the charge and confi- 
dence placed in them.” He proposes that when a certain 
amount of marks is earned within a fixed minimum of time, 
the convict should be entitled to his discharge in this country; 
that when they are earned within a longer period, he should have 
the choice of the particular Australian colony to which he would 
prefer being sent, and that when they are earned only in the longest 
period permissible, he should be sent with a ticket of leave to Van 
Diemen’s Land. He would make extreme offences committed 
in a home party subject the offender to forfeiture of all marks pre- 
viously earned and to the full execution of the original sentence. 
He next suggests regulations about diet, clothing, and lodging, the 
quality and quantity of each of which should depend on conduct; 
but he would diminish the present rate of physical comfort to 
all. He recommends that the hours of labour should be quite 
equal to those of hard-working free men, and that on no account 
any remission of them should be allowed for instruction or other 
purposes. “Properly improved,” says he, “the evenings and 
Sundays should be sufficient for this purpose.” Captain M. has 
a great dislike to corporal punishments, and thinks that in 
general they operate injuriously, yet he doubts if they can be 
altogether avoided. He therefore allows, for minor offences, or 
infractions of discipline, flogging, irons, fine, imprisonment, or 
two or more of these together. He allows wages for labour in 
the shape of marks; in certain cases the payment may be by the 
piece. Shamming sickness, or malingering, is a common and most 
injurious practice among prisoners, and should be met by sus- 
pending marks during sickness. - By thus retarding liberation, 
we should render it the interest of every man to be well. In cases 
of severe, protracted, and unavoidable illness, some alleviation of 
this rule may be admitted. The rate of wages, when paid by 
the day, should vary a little according to skill and value. 

The prisoner's discharge should never be granted, except on 
proof of innocence, or error in the sentence, until he has earned 
all his marks and thus fully paid his debt to the country; and he 
should then have a certificate of his conduct and character in 
prison, as evidence of his reformation. To prevent his being 
thrown directly on society without the means of subsistence, he 
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should have the option of continuing to labour in the prison as a 
free man, on money wages for six months after the expiry of his 
sentence, but under the prison discipline and fare. 

Captain Maconochie describes also the staff of officers ne- 
cessary to carry his system into effect, but into this we need 
not enter, it being a question of mere detail. It is only justice 
to him to remark that his system has never had a fair trial. At 
Norfolk Island, and at Birmingham, where he attempted to 
carry it into practice, he was baffled by the existing state of 
the law. It did not sanction his proceedings, and the officers 
attached to the old rules and methods of prison discipline, 
represented his efforts as breaches of the government rules, and 
he was removed from his situations before he could possibly 
work out his own views. Besides, the want of legal authority 
to grant the rewards promised to the convicts for good conduct, 
necessarily impaired their confidence in him; so that, altogether, 
his method is unscathed by its falsely reputed failures. 

The schemes of Mr. Livingston and Captain Maconochie 
appear to us to be great improvements on those now in practice ; 
but still they fall short, in some important particulars, of our 
standard. By proposing a physical examination of each convict, 
Captain Maconochie may, or may not, include a record of the 
dimensions and proportions of the different parts of his brain. 
This, in our eyes, is a fundamental requisite to understanding the 
natural character of the man. He does not propose any inquiry 
into the previous history of the convict. This we regard as an 
important omission. Again, he makes too slender a provision 
for the moral and religious improvement of the convicts. Hard 
labour for ten hours a day incapacitates the brain for serious 
mental application at night. The proposed bands of mutually 
responsible convicts are intended to act under the guidance of 
their own faculties alone, prompted by their interest to do right, 
and restrained by fear of falling back in their condition from 
doing wrong. ‘These are certainly the chief motives which 
animate men in general society in their conduct; but as these 
failed to restrain the individuals who became convicts, it is 
obvious that there must be some defect in their minds or circum- 
stances which led to that failure, and that we must remove or 
palliate it before we can safely trust them again with freedom. 
His plan will directly exercise their intellectual and selfish 
faculties, but only indirectly their moral powers. It seems 
better adapted, therefore, to prepare convicts for the colonies than 
for a return to home society; and as the latter alternative has 
only recently been adopted, Captain M.'s scheme could not be 
expected, in its details, to bear direct reference toit. We consider, 
nevertheless, that a staff of officers, capable of acting at once as. 
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moral instructors and as superintendents of labour, in the pro- 
portion of one officer for every ten or twelve convicts, who should 
never leave them night nor day, is necessary for success in 
reformation. 

We remarked that we should not pronounce an individual to 
be incorrigible on consideration of the size and proportions of 
the different parts of his brain alone. The system now proposed, 
under which each convict would enjoy a certain extent of inde- 
pendent action, would supply an additional test of his disposi- 
tions and capacities. He could never accomplish the conditions 
of his freedom by earning the marks under continuous good 
conduct, unless capable of a considerable degree of self-control ; 
and by repeated failures he would in fact declare himself to be 
incorrigible, and unfit to be again trusted with freedom. But it 
would be necessary to establish a tribunal before which such re- 
lapsed prisoners should from time to time be brought, and which 
should, through a properly qualified officer, closely investigate the 
circumstances under which he had forfeited his right to libera- 
tion, so as to protect him against injustice, caprice, or ignorant 
mismanagement on the part of the prison officials. 

Two objections will probably be stated to the adoption of our 
views in practice. The first objection is, that by converting prisons 
into schools of reform we should render the convict so much happier 
than the free labourer, that the working classes would be tempted 
to infringe the law, in order to acquire a title to the benefits of our 
gaols. 

We deny that by converting prisons into schools of reform 
we should deprive them of their terrors, or render residence 
in them an object of desire to the virtuous poor. The solitary 
cell, the floor for a bed, and bread and water for food, which, 
with Captain Maconochfe, we propose as the commencement of 
the reformatory process, would present few attractions even to the 
idle and vicious, and much fewer to the industrious and moral. 
The steady labour, the confinement, the rigid discipline, would all 
prove sufficiently irksome to men of the criminal stamp, to render 
their prison experience one of so much dreariness and suffering 
as not to be desired by themselves or others for its own sake, 
while the total absence of all unnecessary or vindictive infliction of 
pain, and its professed and real object—that of reformation—would 
remove from it its irritating, hardening, and debasing influence. 

A prison, although ten times more comfortable than we 
propose to make it, would still be a prison—a place of social 
degradation and disgrace; and the humblest of the poor, if 
normally constituted and virtuously trained, would shrink from it 
on this account alone. Many kept mistresses and prostitutes 
live in a condition of material comfort, and even splendour, far 
beyond that which falls to the lot of the industrious poor; but 
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do we find well-constituted and virtuously-trained women com- 
peting for the advantages of such astation? The moral degrada- 
tion and deep disgrace inseparable from these positions turn such 
persons from them with intense disgust. The victims of temptation 
are individuals in whom passion is strong, or the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties feeble, and who from these defects de not realize, 
in their own minds, a conviction of the disgrace and misery which 
the normally constituted and virtuously trained instinctively per- 
ceive to be attached to the character. 

Another objection will probably be founded on the expense 
which the conversion of prisons into reformatory schools would 
entail upon the nation. We have seen statements made that such 
establishments would prove positively cheaper; but, having no 
experience on this point, we meet the objection thus. Given, 
a certain per-centage of individuals in society afflicted with 
natural proclivities, or placed in circumstances that tempt them 
to crime—in other words, to injure their fellow-men in person 
or property—Queritur: Which method of averting the evils 
they occasion will be the least expensive—that which accom- 
plishes the end most effectually, or that which leaves it half 
attained, and the evils ever recurring? Our answer would be: 
That which is most effectual. If our method be not the most 
effectual, we do not wish it to be adopted; but if it be the most 
effectual, although still short of perfection, it seems to follow as 
an inevitable conclusion, that, whatever be its cost, it will really 
be cheaper than a more imperfect system. An article deficient 
in quality, or in adaptation to the purposes to which we design to 
apply it, may be low in price, but it is not cheap. One double 
the price, that was efficient, would be cheaper ; and so it will prove 
in the case of methods of prison discipline. 

The world does not yet know that it has been placed under 
positive moral laws to the action of which the human organism 
is the key, and that it is impossible to attain well-being except by 
acting in conformity with these laws. It resists instruction in 
them; denounces their advocates as infidels; and pursues its own 
course in prison discipline, guided solely by its own wisdom and 
experience, or its one-sided interpretations of Seripture. We wait, 
then, patiently, for its next movement. Every failure exhausts 
one or more errors; and if the misery of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures, and the security of society itself, were not involved in 
the results, we should watch its future evolutions simply with 
calm and philosophic interest. But, as the records of the past fill 
us with distress, and the prospect of the future excites in us 
apprehension and anxiety, we have been led to publish these 
remarks from a sense of duty, trusting to the force of any truth 
they may contain, for their ultimate effect on the public mind and 
the Legislature. 
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. Laves of the Lord Chancellors. By Lord Campbell. Third 
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. Memoirs of Sir Christopher Hatton. Sir H. Nicholas. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 


8. The Life of Lord Bacon. By John Lord Campbell. Murray's 
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of Bacon. By a Railway Reader. London; Chapman and 
Hall. 


() Siecbe as might appear the criminality of publishing wilful 

falsehoods, and calling those falsehoods history, yet the 
offence is one which unfortunately is so frequently committed, and 
committed by persons otherwise honourable and well-intentioned, 
that it is impossible to regard it as in all cases of the same serious 
nature which undoubtedly belongs to it in some. Public feeling, if 
not a satisfactory, is our safest, guide in such matters; and public 
feeling makes large excuses when it can sympathize with the tempta- 
tion of the offender. Partisans are permitted to be blind. No one is 
surprised that Whigs and Tories, Protestants and Catholics, con- 
tradict each other. Their several writers set out with a belief 
in their own side which no evidence can shake; and when we find 
them colouring their stories, and mis-rendering their quotations, 
we easily pardon a fault into which it is so easy to fall. So, again, 
with the hero-worshipper celebrating his historical idol; or the 
brother, or the son, or the attached companion paying a memorial 
duty to the good name of a relation or a friend; we allow readily 
for the prejudices of affection, and we are unwilling to blame what 
arises out of honourable feeling. Less easily, but still to a real 
extent, we pardon the misrepresentations of brilliant writers, when 
they are necessary fur the maintaining a clever paradox or an 
ingenious view, or to give a graceful turn to an elegant English 
sentence. If the fault be a grave one, yet it is not committed for 
absolutely nothing; and in this, as in all other matters, the degree 
of guilt is measured by the extent of the temptation. 

There is another class, however, of historical writers, a just 
appreciation of whom is a less easy matter. Without party feel- 
ing; without prejudice, political or religious ; without tendencies 
to idolatry; without temptation from power of expression or 
ingenuity of mind, there are men who claim for themselves a 
similar latitude of misrepresentation, without any perceptible 
object, except to depreciate whatever has appearance of excellence: 
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and it is doubtful whether such an end be one which will justify 
the use of questionable means for the arriving at it, or such a dis- 
position has any moral claim to encouragement. Biographers 
in old times were accustomed to start with some idea of heroic 
greatness before them, round which their facts arranged them- 
selves; these men, also, are idealizers; but inverting the old 
process, have exchanged the heroic for the unheroic; and in order 
to show, we suppose, that all men at all times have been the same 
mean people with whom their own experience has brought them 
in contact, or to flatter the present at the expense of the past, or 
for some other unknown reason, resort to insinuations, distortions, 
and, if necessary, to direct misstatements of fact. .The natural 
inclination which there may be in some people to write in such 
manner, we are unable to estimate; we should not have supposed 
that it could be so very irresistible. We propose, however, in order 
to arrive at some clearer judgment about the matter, to examine a 
specimen of the class in the person of Lord Campbell. We 
select him, not because he is worse than the worst of his kind, 
where many approach him nearly; and we bear him no personal 
ill will, for we know nothing of him whatever, except in the 
capacities in which he has come before the public: but his rank 
and position, which have assisted the popularity of his writings, 
are a similar aggravation of his fault; and, while his book, as 
it was originally published, was sufficiently discreditable to him, 
subsequent circumstances have arisen connected with it, to 
show that Lord Campbell is more indifferent to criticism than 
other men, and more constant to the principle which we condemn. 
If “ The Lives of the Chancellors” were now appearing for the 
first time, we should have contented ourselves with briefly ex- 
pressing our opinion of the character of the book, and have 
trusted to the good taste of the public to treat it as it deserved. 
The result has shown, however, that we should have been mistaken 
in so treating it. Edition follows edition, and the work threatens 
to take a permanent place in English literature. Read by the 
public, and praised by the Reviews, it is becoming an authority, 
which later writers are following without inquiry, as of standard 
value; and the character of its pretensions to such a position it 
has become our duty to expose. 

More effectually to accomplish our purpose, we shall limit our 
criticism to the Lives of two Chancellors. General objections 
admit of being generally answered, and it is only in close detail 
that the method which Lord Campbell has followed can be 
accurately exhibited. To one, at least, of those which we have 
selected, he can make no objection; having himself distinguished 
it from the rest by publishing it separately in a railway volume. 
And in the case of both of them, between the appearance of his 
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first and the subsequent editions, he had the advantage of a 
minute and elaborate examination of his story by very able per- 
sons, in which many serious mis-statements were pointed out to 
him, and a true account of what he had misrepresented was shown 
to him in original authorities. We are thus enabled to perceive, 
that not only will Lord Campbell hazard assertions in the first 
instance, for which he has no evidence; but that when his mis- 
takes are shown to him (and there is conclusive evidence that he 
has seen the criticisms in question), he can permit himself to re- 
produce them, in some cases exactly as they were; in almost all, 
substantially uncorrected. For these reasons, and not because 
the Lives in question are exceptions to the rest which his book 
contains, we have singled them out: of the fairness or unfair- 
ness of our so proceeding, our readers will be better able to judge 
when they have followed us through what we have to say. Lord 
Campbell, it will appear, is of the opinion expressed some time since 
by one of the writers in the series of the “ Lives of the Saints,” that 
the idea is everything, and so long as the idea be right, it matters 
little what else is wrong. “ After all,” says that writer, “ what are 
facts? frail, weary weeds, in which the idea of a man goes out and 
clothes itself.” And so Lord Campbell, satisfied that he knows 
already, by some original process of intuition, the character of the 
person whose life he is writing, cares little to have it shown him that 
such and such things which he has said are not true, and that 
something else is true. If not true to fact, they are true to the 
idea, which is alone of any consequence ; and the noble writer 
(and, for what we can see, his readers too) is contented to let them 
remain as they were. The writer will not mar a finished picture 
with mending it; and the readers think it does very well as it is. 
It is very natural, coherent, and probable. If we press them 
further to defend their difference, they will take refuge perhaps 
in a general scepticism, and, with Napoleon, ask, “‘ What is history 
but a fiction agreed upon ?” 

Nevertheless, there are limits to indifference, and limits to 
endurance ; and fictions such as those of Lord Campbell's, which 
are invariably derogatory to the character of somebody, are not 
of the kind to induce us to make an effort in their favour. Quit- 
ting our general invective, we will proceed to the details of our 
accusation, entreating, first, the patience of our readers for the 
dreary track through which we shall have to lead them. Our 
proofs are cumulative, and our catalogue of offences a long one. 
And first for the Life of Sir Christopher Hatton. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, as we all know, was for many years 
attached, in various capacities, to the court of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was in her body-guard ; he was her Vice-Chamberlain ; he was 
Privy-Councillor; he was her confidential adviser; she is known 
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to have regarded him with very particular affection ; and, finally, 
she committed to him the Great Seal. Elizabeth's own character 
is therefore implicated to some degree in that of the man whom 
she singled out for such especial distinction, and it becomes im- 
portant that we should know what it really was. In the opinion 
of contemporaries, it was one which did eminent credit to her 
jadgment. Sir John Harrington, who knew Hatton well, speaks 
of him as ‘“‘a man taught virtue, framed to wisdom, raised to 
honour by her Majesty's speciall grace and favour.”* Camden, 
who must have seen him at least often, and who, if not intimate 
with him, was intimate with Burleigh, and must have known what 
he was saying, declares that 

“ He was a man of pious nature, great pity towards the poor, sin- 
gular bounty towards students of learning (for which those of Oxford 
chose him Chancellor of that University), and who, in the execution 
of that most weighty office, Chancellor of England, could comfort him- 
self with a conscience of a right will to do equity.’’t 

And again : 

“ He was, to say nothing of him but that which in truth is due, for 
religion and godliness right devout, of approved faithfulness to the 
state, of incorrupt equity ; for alms deeds of all others most bountiful ; 
and one, which was ever the least part of his praise, that was most will- 
ing and ready to support and maintain learning.” f 


And generally, wherever there is occasion to mention Hatton's 
character, it is given in terms of similar commendation by every 
one who had any opportunity of forming an opinion. We do 
not believe that there are any exceptions: at least, we have never 
met with such, nor does Lord Campbell inform us where they are 
to be found. In spite of this, however, either suo proprio motu, 
or because he is in possession of evidence to which the rest of 
the world has no access, it has pleased him to set aside all such 
statements as of no value, and to substitute in the place of them 
an estimate of his own, as nearly as possible their contradictory ; 
supported, indeed, by assertions which, if true, justify his opinion ; 
but for which assertions themselves he produces no authority. 
The sole facts which he introduces into his argument, are that 
Hatton was very handsome, and an accomplished dancer; and, 
concealing every evidence that he was anything beside, and repre- 
senting these qualifications as alone having recommended him to 
Elizabeth, he fills up the picture with describing him further as 
an incapable profligate person, whose elevation was certainly dis- 
honourable, and perhaps was infamous. 





* Nuge Antique, p. 210. + Hist. of Elizabeth, Book IV. p. 34. 
t Camd. Brit. Com. Northamp. 
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Some little time after the appearance of Lord Campbell's first 
edition, 2 number of curious MSS. came to light, being a collection 
apparently made by Hatton himself, and consisting principally of 
the letters of his own correspondents. These papers were placed 
for publication in the hands of the late Sir H. Nicholas, who was 
induced, in consequence, to make further search in the State 
Paper Office and elsewhere, for any more material which might 
be lying there; and the result was the appearance of a remarkable 
volume, entitled Memoirs of Sir Christopher Hatton, giving us 
a full, clear vision of the man in his place in Elizabeth’s cabinet. 
We are enabled to see him in many aspects, as the friend, the 
courtier, the statesman, diplomatist, and chancellor; and while 
we find Camden confirmed in every particular, there is nothing 
in any part of the book, in any paper or fragment of one, 
countenancing in the smallest degree the new opinion of Lord 
Campbell. Uniformly, a figure rises before us of an amiable, 
grave, thoughtful, noble-minded person, a person competent to deal 
wisely with the most difficult questions, whether of foreign policy or 
domestic discontent; while his personal relations with his friends 
appear of singular beauty.* So struck was Sir Harris Nicholas 
with the discrepancy between what he found in these letters and 
the account of Lord Campbell, that he was led to examine the 
latter with greater attention; and finding in it many statements 
obviously wrong, and many more, and those of a most important 
kind, unsupported by references, he took the trouble to draw 
attention to these in the course of his own volume, and left the 
noble lord either to vindicate himself by producing the books 
out of which he had derived his knowledge, or else to reconsider 
what he had said. 

Now, what would Lord Campbell do? He had been scattering 
calumnies which he could not justify (as for private information, 
we will not affect to believe that he possesses anything of the 
kind), and he had been publicly challenged and required either to 
withdraw or defend them. The only perfectly just course in such 
circumstances, and, we should have thought, the most natural 
one, would have been simply to withdraw his Life, and write it 
afresh; the publication of so much new material would have fur- 
nished him with a decent opportunity; and he might have earned 
his exemption from further notice by a confession of his fault. 
The want of principle, however, which had first led him into 
the position in which he stood, prevented him also from availing 
himself of the only honourable escape from it; while, at the 





* The letters to Elizabeth have been recently discussed in an article in 


Fraser’s Magazine (Oct. and Noy. 1853), to which we shall content ourselves 
with referring. 
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same time, any other course was not without difficulties. He 
might ignore his critic altogether; but in doing so he must forego 
the pleasure of extracting certain letters, which in his mind (and 
we regret to say in Sir H. Nicolas’s also) reflected shame on the 
character of Elizabeth; he might cancel his inventions, and 
correct the worst of his misstatements; but in doing this, he 
would spoil the symmetry of his picture; the colouring matter 
being derived exclusively from his imagination, his facts and his 
opinions would lose their connexion if it was surrendered, and be 
in open and obvious contradiction. One more course was left, 
and only one; he might partially correct those parts which laid 
him open to distinct contradiction, and yet leave untouched what 
he had insinuated or invented ; knowing that such things neither 
having existed in any form, nor having been supposed to have 
existed previous to his own composition, the direct negative could 
not be proved against him, and that he was safe from palpable con- 
futation. This is the course which Lord Campbell has followed, 
as we proceed in many instances to show. For convenience of 
arrangement, we shall quote first from the original edition of the 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,” following the successive paragraphs 
with the remarks made upon them by Sir H. Nicolas, and the 
alterations which Lord Campbell has, or has not, thought it 
necessary to make in consequence. 

I. (a) After giving an account of Hatton’s birth and family, 
Lord Campbell proceeds: 


“ Although he never left home till he was sent to the university, he 
was early remarkable for sprightliness and vivacity, as well as for 
comeliness. But he was idle and volatile, and he imbibed with 
difficulty from a domestic tutor the first rudiments of knowledge.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 187, Ed. 1. 

(b) We have here several positive statements, each in itself of 
little significance, but producing together an effect on the reader's 
mind of a definite kind. Sir H. Nicolas, “having not been so 
fortunate as to discover any authority” for one of these, inquired 
where they were to be found. Lord Campbell's answer is 
characteristic of him. He cannot produce his authorities, because 
there are none to produce; but he slightly alters his expression. 
Instead of saying “ he was idle and volatile,” he now says, “he 
is said to have been idle and volatile,’—i.e., by himself in his first 
edition, for no one else ever said so, or thought so, that we know 
of. And the facts, with this qualification, of the idleness, the 
volatility, the domestic tutor, and the difficulty of the imbibing, 
are allowed to remain, although Lord Campbell knows them to be 
mere conjectures of his own. 

II. (a) “He had already shown the vanity which always distin- 
guished him; and being much spoiled as the child of his father’s old 

[Vout. LXI. No. CXX.}—New Serizs, Vol. V. No. IT. HH 
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age, he succeeded in prevailing upon the indulgent squire to enter him 
as a gentleman commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, although the 
additional expense thus incurred could ill be afforded. While at 
college, he was exceedingly popular with his companions, but he spent 
much more time in fencing and archery, than in perusing Aristotle and 
Aquinas; and, from the fear of being plucked, he left Oxford without 
trying for a degree.” —Vol. ii. p. 137. 

(b) These statements are made of further importance by mar- 
ginalia setting forth “his early vanity,” and “his idleness at 
college;” while a note is added that “‘ the news of the manner in 
which he dedicated himself to dancing, must have caused heavy 
hearts under the paternal roof in Northamptonshire.” Sir H. 
Nicolas, however, having shown that “the indulgent squire” 
could not have been much affected by the additional expense, or 
have been so much distressed at the dancing, inasmuch as he 
died when his son was six years old, Lord Campbell has con- 
sented to drop this portion of his story, the dates being too 
hard for him. He is also less certain of “the early vanity,” 
though he still keeps to himself both the source of his original 
assertion, and the reasons which he has seen for doubting 
it. The rest remains as it was, the alteration which has been 
made in a manner bespeaking credit for what is left unaltered, as 
if the writer was really trying to be accurate. He is still 
acquainted with the manner in which Hatton spent his time at 
College; he knows that his leaving it without a degree was in 
consequence of a “fear of being plucked.” And yet, in default 
of reference, we are forced to conclude that his only authority is 
Anthony Wood, who merely mentions the fact of his having been 
a gentleman commoner, and of his not having taken his degree; 
and who, so fur from agreeing with Lord Campbell's view of his 
character, speaks of him as “ this great and worthy person ;” 
quoting the most elaborate of Camden's commendations. ‘These 
ave siaall matters, it will be said, but 

He nugw seria ducunt 
In mala, 

In these few sentences, Lord Campbell has already given us the 
idea of an idle, volatile, unpromising boy, his own imagination 
being the single evidence that he was anything of the sort. End- 
less numbers of great men, from Lord Bacon to the present Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, have left the universities without degrees. Out of 
the innumerable possible motives, what right has a biographer to 
select the meanest? 

III. (a) “ Being intended for the bar, he was now transferred to the 
Inner Temple; but it was said that he rather took a bait than made a 
meal at the Inns of Court whilst he studied the law therein. He was, 
in truth, a noted roysterer and swash buckler ; hearing the chimes at 
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midnight ; knowing where the bona robas were ; and sometimes lying 
all night at the Windmill in St. George’s Fields.’’—Vol. ii. p. 137. 

(b) Justice Shallow, it will be perceived, is here the authority; 
and as Lord Campbell maintains his assertions, and continues, by 
special reference, to call in Justice Shallow, in spite of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s remonstrances, it appears that he has private 
reasons for knowing Hatton to have been the original who sat 
for Shakespeare's picture. If true, this is a most curious and 
important piece of information; and we recommend Mr. Charles 
Knight to apply at once to the noble lord for the proofs of it. 
Evidently it is not quoted lightly, for a marginal note stands 
opposite, pointing out Hatton's “ profligacy at the Inns of 
Court,” as a fact now sufficiently established, and of which im- 
portant use is made in the progress of the narrative. Here, 
therefore, is a third epithet. In addition to idle and volatile, we 
have now profligate. Our colours are deepening; and the reader 
is by this time prepared to be scandalized, when he learns that so 
dubious a character was taken into favour by Elizabeth. In his 
twenty-first year he was one of the actors in a masque which 
the Templars represented before the queen; and Lord Campbell 
thus describes the effect of his appearance upon her. 


IV. (a) “ The tender heart of Elizabeth was at once touched by 
his athletic frame, manly beauty, and graceful air; and she openly 
expressed her high admiration of his dancing. An offer was instantly 
made by her to admit him of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners. He 
expressed great unwillingness to renounce all his prospects in the pro- 
fession of the law; but informed her, that he had incurred debts which 
were beginning to be troublesome to him. She advanced him money 
to pay them off; at the same time, more suo, taking a bond and sta- 
tute-merchant to repay her when he should be of ability. He little 
thought that he should ever hear of these securities, which afterwards 
were supposed to be the cause of his death.”’—Ib, p. 139, 


(b) This account of Lord Campbell's, says Sir H. Nicolas, 
“requires only authority to be interesting.” Of the greater part 
of it, being imaginative merely, neither proof nor disproof is 
— with respect to the debts which were supposed to have 
i 


astened Hatton's death, however, }.ord Campbell had a passage 
of Camden's pointed out to him, in which the nature of them is 
explicitly stated. ‘They were shown to have no connexion what- 
ever with these “imaginary bonds and statute-merchants ;” and 
that Hatton was in debt at all, at the time at which he entered the 
queen's service, is a gratuitous conjecture. Lord Campbell, how- 
ever, alters nothing, and adheres to his story in every particular : 
it is too precious to be surrendered, and he trusts to the sympathy 
of his readers to bear him through. The slander is double-edged, 
and cuts both Hatton and Elizabeth. Hatton is represented as a 
HH 2 
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spendthrift, in addition to his other faults; and a handsome face, 
an athletic frame, and graceful dancing, are described as having 
made an impression upon Elizabeth’s “tender heart,” so deep, 
that by these, and these alone, she was induced to overlook and 
to forgive both intellectual and moral worthlessness. This is 
what Lord Campbell implies, and what he evidently means and 
endeavours to imply. His authorities are merely that Camden 
says— Being young, and of comely tallness of body and [dignity 
of] countenance (concinnd corporis proceritate et oris dignitate), 
he got into such favour with the queen, that she took him into 
her band of gentlemen pensioners ;" with a similar statement 
by Sir R. Naunton. And if the queen, being struck with his 
appearance and manners—as she easily may have been—in- 
quired into his character, and found him to be, not what Lord 
Campbell says he was, “idle and profligate,” but what Camden 
says he was, upright and good; if she saw the promise in him of 
that fidelity and worth which, in his long after-career, he in- 
variably displayed ; and that “‘ modest sweetness of manner,” on 
account of which, and not “ because he was her lover” (Lord C. 
Ed. i. p. 136), Camden says, she advanced him ; then, indeed, his 
being taken into favour ceases to be either wonderful or scandalous. 
Such a view of the matter, however, would never do for Lord Camp- 
bell: he knows better what the heart of Elizabeth was composed 
of than to believe anything so extravagant. Let him tell us, then, 
how he knows. There is a certain marvellous readiness displayed 
by our modern writers in ascertaining the motives on which every- 
thing is done. Those who would hesitate to invent facts, do not 
hesitate to invent feelings. And yet, surely, it is far more inju- 
rious and unjustifiable to assign an untrue motive, than to relate 
an untrue action. An action may be misunderstood, may be im- 
perfectly known, or may admit of many interpretations; but a 
motive, if once it is really ascertained, unlocks the inmost secrets 
of the character. 

So, again, the story of the debts. That a bond, such as Lord 
Campbell describes, should have been demanded by a queen of 
a boy of one-and-twenty, and enforced against an aged statesman, 
after thirty years of service, is in itself so disgracing a charge, 
that it ought never to have been made, without the most con- 
clusive evidence. And what shall we say of the repetition of it, 
after Lord Campbell had seen the proof that it was no more than 
a dream ? 

V. Taken into service as a favourite, it was next necessary to 
represent Hatton as exhibiting the servility which was expected of 
such persons. In 1575-6, Wentworth, member for Tregony, was 
sent to the Tower for undutiful language against the queen. 
Lord Campbell describes his speech as having given great offence 
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to the courtiers ; and then adds, that his committal was moved by 
Hatton. The proceedings on that occasion are related at great 
kc agth, however, in D’Ewes’ Journals; and there is no evidence that 
the courtiers were distinguished as being forward in expressing 
their displeasure ; while the committee by which Wentworth was 
examined consisted, in great measure, of independent members of 
the House. The insinuation, therefore, that it was a Court ques- 
tion, is purely gratuitous: and the other part of the story, that 
Hatton moved for the committal, was shown by Sir H. Nicolas 
to be untrue; it was not Hatton who moved for it, but the 
Treasurer of the Household (D’Ewes, p. 244). Yet Lord Camp- 
bell makes no change. The assertion which is shown to be 
a mistake, and the insinuation which was but a guess, hold their 
place together. 

VI. (a) “ Hatton took an open and undisguised part in the proceed- 
ings against the Queen of Scots. He began with a piece of hypocrisy 
which, considering his notoriously profligate life, must have a little 
shocked the religious feelings of his audience, though none of them 
ventured to oppose him. Rising in his place in the House of Commons, 
and detailing the plots which he alleged to be concerted against Eliza- 
beth and the Protestant faith, he moved that, ‘ Besides the rendering 
our most humble and loyal thanks unto her highness, we do, being now 
assembled, forthwith join our hearts and minds together in most 
humble and earnest prayer unto Almighty God, for the long continu- 

.ance of the most prosperous preservation of her Majesty ; with most 
due and thankful acknowledgment of His infinite benefits and blessings 
poured upon this whole realm, through the mediation of her highness’s 
ministry under Him.’ This being carried unanimously, the Gentleman 
of her highness’s Privy Chamber, acting the part of chaplain to the 
House, pulled forth a form of supplication from his pocket, to the above 
effect ; and all the members present, dropping down upon their knees 
with seeming devotion, joined with him in his litany.” 

This passage is not noticed by Sir H. Nicolas; yet it is, per- 
haps, the most offensive which Lord Campbell has written. Not 
having been challenged, it remains, of course, without alteration 
in the late edition. We must first remind our readers, that 
Hatton's ‘notoriously profligate life” rests exclusively on the 
authority of Justice Shallow ; and that a contemporary historian, 
who must have known his character well, if he did not know him 
personally, has described him as “of pious nature, right devout, 
and of approved faithfulness’—an opinion in which many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were likely to share, and, therefore, 
would not perceive the hypocrisy, or be so much shocked as Lord 
Campbell. And now, begging that the words which we have 
italicized may be observed—for it is by these that the effect is pro- 
duced-—we will tell briefly the real story. 

The scene which Lord Campbell describes took place on the 
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21st of December, 1584. The Throgmorton conspiracy had just 
been discovered; Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, had been 
sent out of the kingdom in haste ; and so imminent appeared the 
danger, that Parliament had been hurriedly summoned in No- 
vember, to concert the necessary measures for the defence of the 
realm, and the safety of the person of Elizabeth. Lord Campbell 
may speak of plots alleged to be concerted, as if the reality of 
the conspiracy were a matter of doubt; but Parliament had, 
perhaps, never met on a more momentous occasion, or the feeling 
of the nation been more earnestly excited. The sitting had been 
a short one; but measures had been passed in it of the gravest 
importance. The celebrated bond of association had been legalized, 
in which the best blood of the country had enrolled itself; and, 
preparatory to the Treason Bill, and the Bill against the Jesuits 
and Seminary Priests, the House had been engaged in measures 
of internal reform—as reform was then understood—in passing 
measures for the better observance of Sunday, and for the sup- 
pression of vicious hfe and idleness. They really did think, as 
far as we can gather from the account of the session which remains 
to us, that they had been preserved from a terrible danger by 
some special mercy of God: that it was an occasion, therefore, 
which called for peculiar thankfulness, not unaccompanied with 
repentance and humiliation. And this feeling was shared in, not 
by the members of the House of Commons only, but by the 
whole country, and by the queen herself; and on this 21st of 
December, immediately previous to the prorogation of Parliament, 
Hatton rose to express her thanks for the loyalty which had been 
so universally displayed, “ showing her highness’s incomparable, 
princely account and regard of all such loyal, loving, and faithful 
subjects ;” adding, further, that— 


“Her Majesty’s pleasure was that this House should well know that, 
in consideration of the free course of the Gospel of Jesus Christ among 
us, of our long-continued peace and plenty, of God’s good blessings 
bestowed upon us under the ministry of her highness, her Majesty doth 
most sincerely ascribe all the same, only and wholly, to the great 
goodness of Almighty God ; attributing the cause of these good effects, 
next under God’s Providence, to the good demerits of so religious, 
godly, and obedient subjects.” 

The remaining business of the day was then despatched, and the 
House was about to separate for six weeks; but the session had 
been of too solemn a kind to close in the ordinary manner, and, 
at the last moment, Hatton rose again, and spoke the words 
which Lord Campbell quotes. He had taken no part previously 
in the detailing of the conspiracies. He had been on the com- 
mittee which had drawn up the treason law; but he had spoken 
once only in the debate upon it, in obedience to Elizabeth's 
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orders, to introduce a modification of certain of its most severe 
provisions: while his conduct in this closing scene, to us who 
believe that Camden knew better than any modern writer what his 
character was, appears the natural outpouring of a devout and 
noble heart; and Lord Campbell’s words about it but an idle 
profanation, not to say worse, of one of the loftiest imcidents 
which was ever witnessed in the English House of Commons. 

Passing over the Babington conspiracy, in which, as Lord Camp- 
bell tells the story, the court is rather on its trial for the punish- 
ment of the conspirators, than the conspirators on trial for their 
erime ; and remarking only that Lord Campbell follows the ordi- 
nary historians into a blunder more pardonable in them than in a 
lawyer—the blunder of complaining that the “ original letter” 
establishing Mary's complicity was not produced upon her trial, 
when it lies on the face of the story, that the said original was 
only opened by Walsingham to be copied, and was then sent on 
to Babington, lest the non-reception of it should put him on his 
guard; we will now go on to the appointment of Hatton as 
Chancellor—in Lord Campbell's opinion, the culminating extra- 
vagance of a doting mistress. : 

Having constructed his theory of Hatton’s character, in the 
manner in which we have seen, Lord Campbell might have in- 
dulged the creative imagination with a little rest ; he might have 
told what remained quietly and moderately, and sufficient contempt 
would have been felt both for Elizabeth and for her minister. 
But a habit of this kind once acquired, becomes, like some familiar 
spirit, an inseparable companion, and will not depart because 
his services can be dispensed with. On the 12th of April, 1587, 
the Chancellorship fell vacant by the death of Sir ‘Thomas 
Bromley. Lord Campbell is mtimately acquainted with the effect 
produced by this event at the court, with the speculations of the 
courtiers, and the difficulties and hesitations of the queen. Un- 
fortunately, we have the same absence of authorities as before; 
and those whom he quotes he misrepresents. After giving the 
names of several eminent lawyers, between whom he has reason 
to know that public opinion was divided, he adds in a note— 

VII. (a) “ Camden says there was a speculation likewise at court, 
that Edward Earl of Rutland, whom he describes as ‘juris scientié et- 
omni politiori eruditione ornatissimus,’ would be appointed Chancellor, 
had he not suddenly died. But this seems exceedingly improbable, for 
he could have had no professional experience, and he was not a per- 
sonal favourite.” 

(b) Setting aside for a moment the insinuation contained in 
the last paragraph, it is possible that the mistake in the body of 
the passage was originally unintentional. Lord Campbell pro- 
bably referred to the Latin version of Camden, and finding the 
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words “ qui illi successor a Regina destinatus,” conceived desti- 
natus to mean “proposed,” or “ intended,” in which case, his 
doubt as to the probability of the fact might, with an excess of 
charity, be allowed to pass. The case was changed, however, 
after Camden's own translation of his own words had been pointed 
out to him. “The sixth day after” [the death of Bromley], says 
Camden, “ died also Edward Earl of Rutland, whom the Queen 
had appointed to be his successor.” No uncertainty is possible, 
in the face of such a statement as this. And yet Lord Campbell, 
with the passage under his eyes, cannot afford to allow Elizabeth 
the credit of a disinterested choice ; and he still asserts, that when 
Camden states that a fact has taken place, he means only that 
“‘ there was a speculation that it would,” which he himself has a 
full right to think improbable. 


VIII. (a) “ Love and gratitude filled the mind of Elizabeth” [grati- 
tude—i. e., as Lord Campbell represents it, for the part taken by Hat- 
ton in the execution of Mary], “ and after some hesitation, whether he 
who would have made an excellent Lord Chamberlain was exactly fitted 
for the duties of Lord Chancellor, she determined to appoint him. The 
intention, however, was kept a profound secret from all except Burleigh 
till the deed was done.’’—Vol. ii. p. 146. 


(b) “ No authority has been found,” says Sir H. Nicolas, “ to 
justify this observation.” The love, the gratitude, the misgivings 
are alike conjectures; but they cannot be disproved, and there- 
fore Lord Campbell adheres to them. 

IX. (a) “ Burleigh resisted her propensity on this occasion as far as 
his own safety would permit; but considering that Hatton could never 
be dangerous to him as a rival for power, and that this freak would 
only be injurious to the administration of justice, which ministers often 
sacrifice to political convenience, he yielded.””—Vol. ii. p. 136. 


(b) Not a little is implied in this passage. If Burleigh really 
objected to the appointment of Hatton, it is clear that he disap- 
proved of it; a very important fact, if fact it be. And if Burleigh 
was influenced in yielding, by the feelings which Lord Campbell 
so unhesitatingly attributes to him, Burleigh must have been a 
meaner man than any, we hope, with whom the noble lord is ac- 
quainted. And yet all that Lord Campbell knows about the matter 
is, that a fortnight elapsed between the death of Bromley and the 
appointment of Hatton. The delay was really caused, as we have 
seen, by a previous appointment of the Earl of Rutland; but it 
pleases Lord Campbell to ignore this, and to imagine an explana- 
tion better suited to the complexion of his book, in the struggles 
of Elizabeth and the remonstrances of Burleigh. 


X. (a) “Some of the courtiers thought that this ceremony (of 


delivering the Great Seal to Hatton) was a piece of wicked pleasantry 
on the part of the queen.”’—Vol. ii. p. 146. 
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(b) No authority is given, none is to be found. (Sir H. Nicolas, 
p- 463.) But this passage is reprinted unaltered. 


XI. (a) “ Meetings of the bar were held, and it was resolved, by 
many sergeants and apprentices, that they would not plead before the 
new Chancellor; but a few who looked eagerly for advancement dis- 
sented.” —Vol. ii. p. 147. 


(b) For the meetings of the bar, we must trust Lord Campbell's 
secret authorities. In the rest of the passage, though he does 
not say so, he appears to be quoting Fuller's ‘‘ Worthies.” Fuller's 
words being— 

“ Hereupon it was that some sullen sergeants at the first refused to 
plead before him, until, partly by his power, but more by his prudence, 
A = ae them of their error and his abilities.’””—Vol. ii. p. 165. 


We leave our readers to compare the text and Lord Campbell's 
paraphrase of it. 


XII. (a) “ It is said that Hatton was received in the Court of 
Chancery with cold and silent disdain.”—Lord Campbell, vol. ii. 
p- 168. : 


(b) “It is said by Lord Campbell that Hatton was received in 
the Court of Chancery with cold and silent disdain.” (Sir H. 
Nicolas, p. 465.) 

XIII. (a) “ It was said that he made up for his want of law by his 
constant desire to do what was just.” —Vol. ii. p. 150. 


(b) “It was said” again. Lord Campbell is fond of the phrase, 
and discredits it by misuse. This time the speaker is Camden; and 
what Lord Campbell quotes, is asserted by him as a fact, not 
mentioned as a rumour. 


XIV. (a) “ But the more judicious grieved; and in spite of all his 
caution and good intentions, he committed absurd blunders, and some- 
times did injustice.” —Ibid. 

(b) Inasmuch as none of Hatton’s decisions have come down 
to us, Sir Harris Nicolas naturally asks for some evidence of 
the absurd blunders and occasional injustice. Lord Campbell, 
however, answers no impertinent questions, and sticks to his 
assertions. 

XV. (a) “To give the public a notion that he had attended to the 
study of the law, he actually published a ‘ Treatise concerning Acts of 
Parliament, and the Interpretation thereof ;’ but it was well known to 


be written by another, and was withal a very poor production.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 156. 


(b) So this passage stands in Lord Campbell's first edition; and 
it implies, we observe, that Hatton employed another person to 
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write a book, which he was to publish in his own name, in order 
to produce a false impression in his favour on the public mind ; 
while, at the same time, he was so poor a judge of the merits of 
such compositions, that he could not even conduct his imposture 
without blundering. As the words stand, they mean this, and can 
mean nothing else. Sir H. Nicolas having discovered, however, 
that the book in question was not published till eighty-three years 
after Hatton’s death, some alteration became inevitable; and it 
must be recorded to Lord Campbell's credit (so far as it goes), 
that he has not only corrected the error of which he stood con- 
victed, but withdrawn the assertion which accompanied it. In- 
stead of “he actually published,” we now read, “ he composed ;” 
and what he had before declared to be a well-known fact—viz., 
that the book was written by another, is now omitted. How Hatton 
could compose a book, without publishing it, in order to give the 
public a notion, &c., and where Lord Campbell learned so sud- 
denly his first error as to the authorship of it, we must leave his 
lordship to explain. It looks very much as if, so long as it was 
possible to fix upon Hatton the disgrace of publishing another 
man’s composition as his own, he gave against him without hesi- 
tation, whatever doubt might exist; but this ground being cut 
away by the date of the publication, he was glad to leave him 


the minor discredit of having written a bad book. We shall be 
thoroughly glad to hear, however, that this interpretation is an 
uncharitable one. 

We may multiply these extracts indefinitely, for Lord Camp- 


‘ce 


bell appears to be incapable of writing a single sentence “un- 
mixed with baser matter.” We are now directed to imagine 
Hatton absorbed in the duties which he performed so ill, and 
incapable of devoting himself as he used to do to the queen, and 
consequently experiencing “ the deep mortification of finding 
himself neglected and slighted for younger men.” He is de- 
scribed to us as made miserable with envy, at the appointment of 
Raleigh “ to the post which he himself had once held, and which 
he would now have been delighted to exchange for the Great 
Seal ;” and Raleigh, and Essex, and Blount, we are told, com- 
bined with more experienced courtiers, who marked his declining 
favour, to set the queen against bim,” and “ to vex and annoy him;” 
—not one word of all which had Lord Campbell any right to say, 
unless he considered himself gifted with preternatural intuition. 

But our readers must be as weary as ourselyes; and we will 
but give them one more specimen, the most hadicrous of ail. 

After describing the relation between Hatton and Elizabeth, 
in such a manner as to leave no choice to his readers, except 
between profligacy and the most extravagant foolishness, he 
goes on: 
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XVI. (a) “Notwithstanding these tender sentiments, Elizabeth 
did not distinguish him from her other courtiers, by abstaining from 
the public manifestation of her resentment when he offended her; for 
as she gave a blow on the ear to the Earl Marshal, and spat on Sir 
Matthew Arundel, she once collared Hatton before the whole court.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 157. 

(b) We are not at present concerned with the two first of these 
pretty instances of Elizabeth's manners; but a reference to the 
authority on which the last is founded (it is one of the rare 
occasions on which Lord Campbell himself gives us his authority) 
will, we hope, furnish a wholesome lesson both to readers and 
to retail writers of such interesting anecdotes. Lord Campbell 
probably copied Lingard in the first instance, reference and all, 
without troubling himself to look further, and therefore did not 
know what he was writing till Sir H. Nicolas pointed it out to 
him. What to say for bim now we really do not know. 

The authority is Sir John Harrington, “ Nuge Antique,” 
pages 175-6, where we find the following passage : 


“The queen seemed troubled to-day; Hatton came out from her 
presence with ill countenance, and pulled me aside by the girdle, and 
said in secret way, ‘If you have any suit to-day, 1 pray you put it 
aside: the sun doth not shine. ’Tis this accursed Spanish business ; 
so I will not adventure her Highness’s choler, lest she should collar 
me also.’ ” 


This, and only this, is the authority for a story which is running 
the round of all Elizabeth’s modern biographers. ‘So History is 
written ! 

And here let us pause a little, to review the ground over which 
we have been travelling. It has not been our object to bring 
out prominently the real account of Sir Christopher Hatton. Our 
business has not been with Hatton as a man, but with Lord 
Campbell as a historian. And if Lord Campbell's general 
estimate of “the dancing Chancellor” had been as true and 
wise as it is false and absurd, the faults to which we have 
been forced to direct attention would in no degree be palliated. 
The misstatements of facts, the deliberate inventions, the per- 
version of authorities, would remain unaffected; and on those 
grounds alone we should, be entitled to require the public to 
withdraw their confidence “from the “ Lives of the Chancellors.” 
Lord Campbell's knowledge, or what he mistook for knowledge, 
about the matter, amounted to something of this kind :—He 
knew that Hatton was a handsome man, possessed of many 
accomplishments, among which dancing was prominently men- 
tioned. He knew, also, that his appointment as Chancellor had 
given offence at the Bar: and further, that, in that scandalous 
period, his name had been associated with the name of Elizabeth 
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in an infamous manner. He found evidence that the queen 
regarded him with strong personal affection; and an opportunity 
offered itself of describing him as a worthless favourite, and of 
gratifying the public appetite for scandal and depreciation, by 
such a description of his character as should dishonour both “ the 
minion” and his mistress. 

That Lord Campbell should have formed such a conception of 
Hatton at all, is discreditable to his good feeling; that he should 
have continued to entertain it in the face of all respectable con- 
temporary evidence, is discreditable to his understanding. That 
he should have condescended to the means which, unfortunately, 
he is proved to have employed, in order to make out his case, 
and that, after his story had been exposed, he should unblush- 
ingly have adhered to it,—requires harder language, which we 
must leave our readers to supply for themselves. 

In excuse for him it must be said, that he has only carried to 
excess a style of writing of which the reading public at present 
approve ; and yet which, from its very nature, involves necessarily 
the making assertions which cannot be maintained, and encourages 
the @ priori method to a degree at which even the writers of the 
‘* Saints’ Lives” would have been startled. The public taste is 
formed upon novel reading, and thus requires the dishes pre- 
sented to it to be highly seasoned. The novel writer lays bare 
the hearts of his Blanches and his Beckies, as with his own 
creatures he is at perfect liberty to do; and the historian finding 
it necessary, if he is to compete successfully for popularity, to 
adopt the same method, follows the laws not of fact but of 
imagination, conceives his characters as in a fiction, and shapes 
them out after his idea—a style of composition which, however 
it may add to the amusement of the moment, yet lays the books 
so written open to much the same criticism as Gibbon made on 
the Lives of St. Patrick. “‘ The sixty-six Lives of St. Patrick,” 
says Gibbon, “‘ which were extant in the twelfth century, must 
have contained at least as many thousand lies, yet,” &c. &c. 
Lord Campbell is, among such writers, only the worst among 
many bad ; and therefore it is, as we said before, and not because 
he is the one black sheep in a generation of innocents, that 
we have singled him out far example. The criminality which we 
attribute to him must be divided also among those who have 
formed the style which he has only followed: among the Reviewers 
who have applauded him—among the public who have encouraged 
him. We do not care to measure the degree of his personal 
guilt; and we shall be ready entirely to forgive, if, in future 
editions of his book, he will enable us to forget. But on this, 
and on all other occasions, till no more remain, it will be our 
business to expose the pretensions of all collections of fulse- 
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hood which parade themselves before the public as accounts of 
real facts. 

We may now go on to the next charge, which, in extent if not 
in substance, is materially heavier than the preceding. 


“ When I buy a book,” says an impatient writer, “ which calls itself 
a Life, I presume, as a matter of course, that the statements which it 
contains are, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, true; and if I find 
upon examination that circumstances of his own invention, some of 
which he had no reason to believe ever happened, and others which he 
had good reason to believe never happened, are deliberately related in 
it as facts, I consider the publication a fraud; analogous in all respects 
(except that the law gives me no remedy) to that of a jeweller who 
sells me for a diamond what he knows to be a piece of paste.”’ 


This passage is the commencement of a remarkable little volume, 
entitled, “ A Companion to the Railway Edition of Lord Campbell's 
Life of Bacon,” which was published in the course of last summer 
by Chapman and Hall. It purports to be written by a Railway 
Reader, and to have arisen in the following manner: A life of 
Lord Bacon had been brought out by Mr. Bohn, which was 
reviewed in the Examiner, Dec. 25, 1852. The author of the 
“Life” in question had, it appeared, taken all his facts, without 
distinction or hesitation, from Lord Campbell; and his reviewer 
had thought it worth his while, since Lord Campbell was thus 
becoming an authority whom subsequent writers thought they 
might copy in safety, to draw out a considerable list of the noble 
lord’s statements, laying by the side of them, in a parallel column, 
the facts as given by the authorities to whom he had, or ought 
to have, referred. 

Some twenty-eight cases, all of a more or less aggravated kind, 
were contained in this article, which was thus extended to a con- 
siderable length, the reviewer signifying that he had an equal 
number in reserve. And it appeared, by a simple act of com- 
parison, that Lord Campbell had displayed the same charac- 
teristics which we have already exhibited in his life of Hatton ; 
the same easiness of invention; the same habitual disregard of 
what it did not suit his purpose to receive. 


“Tt was impossible,” says the Railway Reader, “to compare the 
opposite sides of those six closely printed columns, without feeling, 
that, if the parallel quotations were correctly given, he was a writer 
not of biographies, but of biographical romances; using as large a 
license in the way of alteration, omission, transposition, and simple in- 
vention, as any professed writer of fiction founded on fact need desire. 
Nor was it possible to turn to the places referred to without finding 
that the quotations on both sides of the column were scrupulously 
correct.” 


Not long after the appearance of this article, there was adver- 
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tized as shortly coming out in Murray’s Railway Series (a series 
aspiring to be distinguished for “ sound information and innocent 
amusement,”) “The Life of Lord Bacon, by Lord Campbell.” 
The writer of the little book from which we have been quoting, 
and to which we desire to draw attention, having read the article 
in the Examiner, was now curious to see what notice, or whether 
any, would be taken of the recent exposure. Lord Campbell was 
again in the same position as that in which he had been placed by 
Sir H. Nicolas; we have seen already how in that instance he 
conducted himself, and the Railway Reader shows us that in the 
instance of Bacon he pursues an exactly similar method. In 
both cases, while making no acknowledgment of his errors or the 
correction of them, he betrays that he has seen what had been 
written about him. So we saw it was before: so the Railway 
Reader tells us that he finds it. 

“ Not a word [is there] before or after to indicate that any part 
has been revised or any word altered. But when I turn to those 
passages which I know of, what do I find? I find that in about 
half of them, alterations have been silently introduced, sufficient in 
two or three cases to remove the error altogether: sufficient in 
most of them to remove it so far out of sight, that though still there, 
it is no longer exposed to the same decisive confutation: sufficient in 
almost every one to show from what source Lord Campbell had derived 
the new information by which the change has been suggested. In the 
other half, no alteration has been made at all. The challenged state- 
ments stand exactly as they did, uncorrected, undefended, unexplained, 
unnoticed. By what principle he has been guided in choosing which 
to correct and which to leave uncorrected, it is difficult to guess; for 
among those which he has left are several quite as decisive, quite as 
important, quite as destructive of all pretensions to the character of a 
trustworthy writer, as most of those which he has altered. So, how- 
ever, it is. I cannot affect to doubt that he had the whole criticism 
before him, and that these are the only alterations which he has thought 
it necessary in consequence to introduce.” 


The Railway Reader was so much shocked (no lighter word 
ean be used) at such unlooked-for recklessness, that, feeling how 
entirely, in this busy age, the mass of readers are at the mercy of 
their informants, and how in all likelihood they would accept what- 
ever came from Lord Campbell as guaranteed by his position, he 
thought it worth his while to come forward in behalf of his kind. 
He obtained permission from the editor of the Hxamimer to re- 
print the article of the 25th of December; and pointing out in 
each separate instance the nature of the error, and what the noble 
lord had or had not done towards correcting it, he published it 
with the title of “Companion” to Lord Campbell's railway book ; 
hoping thus, by meeting it on its own stage, to do at least some- 
thing towards counteracting the circulation of information so 
unsound and amusement so questionable. 
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We do not intend to make many extracts from this book; two 
or three as specimens will answer our present purpose ; and if our 
readers are not then satisfied that it is their duty in future to buy 
no copy of Lord Campbell's “ Lives,” and if unhappily they are 
possessed of one, to deliver it over to the housemaid for the 
useful purpose of lighting fires till it is all consumed, we entreat 
them to spend their next spare shilling in the purchase of this 
“Companion,” and to convince themselves. Our own object will 
be rather to make such additions to it as have been rendered 
necessary by the misrepresentations of other writers as well as 
Lord Campbell, there being, perhaps, no great man in English 
history whose life has been written in a more questionable 
manner than that of Bacon. And here let us say again, the ques- 
tion is not of his general character; whether we believe the best 
or believe the worst of it, does not affect the matter now to be 
considered. The question is whether, in such details of his 
history as we shall bring forward, Lord Campbell and those other 
biographers have shown any honest endeavour to make fair use of 
the information which lay before them. If Lord Bacon really 
was the mean person which he is now generally believed to have 
been, it is the more reason why; in cases in which he was not 
mean, he should not be represented as having been so. “I had 
rather,” said Cromwell, “be found lacking towards a good man 
than towards such an one.” And if Lord Campbell cannot tell 
why, we need not spend words in showing him why. And once 
more, Lord Campbell cannot complain that we are trying him 
unfairly. This Life of Bacon he has himself singled out for 
separate publication. It is in the course of it that he takes occa- 
sion to plume himself upon his own success as a biographer; and 
of this, too, a Quarterly Reviewer said that “ Lord Campbell had 
produced a masterly review of Bacon’s whole career ;” that “it 
was a specimen of care and taste which had not been excelled by 
any effort of this age, so rich in biography ;” from which they 
would make no extracts, but “leave it unbroken to be studied 
and admired, now and hereafter, in the work on which it alone 
would have been sufficient to stamp the character of solid worth.” 

First, then, for our selections from the “ Companion,” which, 
for the convenience of the reader, shall be all upon a single sub- 
ject—the alleged efforts of the Cecils to keep Bacon down unfairly. 
There is much upon this subject in a recent very popular article 
upon Bacon; and a few words upon it on all accounts will not be 
out of place. The double columns are from the original article in 
the Examiner. If there is any difficulty in catching the thread 
of the story with which Lord Campbell is dealing, we need only 
think of Bacon as a promising young man of talent, whose 
uncle, Lord Burleigh, was the queen’s prime minister and chief 
adviser. 
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Statements which we find in Lord Camp- 
bell (8rd Ed. p. 289). 


‘* That the Cecils not only refused to 
interest themselves for their ki " 
but now (1579) and for many years after, 
that he might receive no effectual assist- 
ance from others, they spread reports 
that he was a vain tor, totally 
unfit for real business.’”’” And again, 
p. 298, that in 1594 ‘“‘The Cecils were 
pretending to support, though they 
secretly sought to suppress him.” An 
again, p. 300, “‘ There can be no doubt 
that in such an appointment [meaning 
the office of Solicitor-General] the queen 
would have been guided by the sincere 
advice of him who had induced her to 
make Sir Nicholas Bacon Lord Keeper.” 
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Facts which we find in the books of 
reference. 


From Bacon’s own letters we learn 
(vol. v. p. 210), that on the 18th of 
October, 1580, he considered Burleigh’s 
recommendation as having been ‘“‘ma- 
terial to advance her Majesty’s good 
opinion of him ;” that in the summer of 
1595, when the queen visited Burleigh 
in his sickness, he had recommended 
him to her for employment and prefer- 
ment (p. 219). t in the course of 
the following year, in recounting the 
“many benefits” for which he had to 
thank Burleigh, he mentions aa 
the reversion of the office [Clerkship of 
the Star Chamber], “which your lord- 
ship only procured unto me, and carried, 
through great and vehement opposition ;” 
“his constant and serious endeavours to 
have him made solicitor.” (1598—5) . . . 
The queen believed Burleigh to be sin- 
cere — for we find Essex writing to 
Bacon (vi. p. 9), March 28, 1594, 
*‘Then she told me that none thought 
you fit for the place, but my Lord 
Treasurer and myself;” and again, 
May 18 (p. 14), ‘‘She answered that 
the greatness of your friends, as of my 
Lord Treasurer and myself, did make 
men give a more favourable testimony 
than else they would do.” 


An opportunity was here afforded Lord Campbell of seeing 
what the truth really was, by the unsuspected testimony of Bacon 
himself, of Essex, and of the queen; and yet, in his Railway 
edition, he has altered nothing: he continues to assert that Bur- 
leigh could have made Bacon solicitor if he would, and that he was 
acting a false and insidious, as well as an unfriendly part towards 
him. “ Burleigh,” says the Railway Reader, “is one of our English 
worthies; and England should forbid her biographers to cloud 
his reputation with groundless slanders.”"—Companion, pp. 26—9. 


Statements which we find in Lord 
Campbell (p. 299). 

That when the Solicitor-Generalship 
became vacant, by the promotion of 
Coke, April 10, 1594, Bacon had the 
strongest claim to succeed. That “‘he 
considered it the crisis of his fate,’’ and 
‘resorting to means of gaining his 
object which would be spurned at by a 
modern candidate for the office,” wrote 
a letter to Burleigh [which letter is 
quoted]; that he received an answer 
from Burleigh, which, under the disguise 
of bluntness, was artful and treacherous 
= answer is also quoted]. That 

m again to no purpose addressed 
him, saying, &c. 


Facts which we find in the books. 


In Bacon's works (v. p. 220), we find 
that what is here quoted as “the letter 
to Burleigh, soliciting the appoint- 
ment,” is the concluding sentence of a 
long letter dated 7th June, 1595. That 
the letter here quoted as Burleigh’s 
answer, is dated 27th of September, 1593 
(vi. p. 5), and that the words in which 
Bacon is represented as again addressing 
Burleigh, are e from the middle 
of the letter of the 7th of June, 1595, 
(v. p. 220). 
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Remarks of the Railway Reader. 


“T find no alteration whatever in this passage, except that the phrase 
‘ soliciting the appointment’ is omitted [with all the other Marginalia] 
in the new volume. Lord Campbell is still of opinion, therefore, that 
a letter, dated September, 1593, was written in answer to a letter dated 
J wie, 1595; and that part of the same letter of June, 1595, was 
written by way of rejoinder to the same letter of September, 1593.””— 


Companion, pp. 51, 52. * 
Once more :— 


Statements which we find in Lord 
Campbell, (304.) 


That upon the appointment of Fleming 
as Solicitor-General, Nov. 6, 1595, Bacon 
“was at first wholly overpowered, and 
then he resolved for ever to retire from 
publiclife, and travel in foreign countries, 
a step which he defended” in a letter 
to Robert Cecil (A). That ‘he next 
softened his purpose to exile for the rest 
of his days in the University of Cam- 
bridge,” and wrote a letter to that effect 
to Essex (B). That he then “indulged 
in a short retreat to Essex’s villa, 
Twickenham Park.” That “while there’ 
he wrote two letters, one to the Lord 
Keeper (C), and another to Burghley 
(D). That ‘‘he soon returned to busi- 
ness and ambition ;” and himself wrote 
a letter te the Queen (E), “‘ apologising 
for his late arrest from her service, ex- 
pressing his contentment to earn such 
vail as it pleased her Majesty to give 
him, and acknowledging a providence of 
God towards him,” &c. That “‘ his sub- 
mission gave great satisfaction to the 
Queen.” That “‘an attempt was made to 
bring about a vacancy in the office of 
Solicitor-General for him; but Fleming 
could not be conveniently got rid of,” &c. 


Facts which we find in the books. 


Looking in Bacon’s works for the 
letters which, for convenience of refer- 
ence, we have marked A, B, C, D, and 
E, and from each of which Lord Camp- 
bell gives a quotation, we find that A is 
dated January, 1594-5 (vi. p. 21); that 
B is dated the 30th of March, 1594 (vi. 
p. 11); that C is dated 20th of May, 1595 
(v. p. 218); that D is dated 7th of June, 
1595 (v. p. 219), and is, moreover, the 
same letter which Lord Campbell has 
already quoted as the one in which Bacon 
“‘ solicits the appointment” in question ; 
and that E (which is the letter of final 
submission) is dated 20th of July, 1594 
(vi. p. 16). We find also, that this letter 
of submission which gave such satis- 
faction to the Queen, that ‘‘ she tried to 
make a vacancy for Bacon in the office 
of Solicitor-General” (p. 306, margin), 
was written while the Solicitorship was 
vacant; and sixteen months before it 
was filled up That Fleming 
had not at that time received any pro- 
mise of the Solicitorship, which could 
have made it difficult to get rid of him. 


“ Here, again,” says the Railway Reader, “I find no alteration of 


any kind. One would almost think that Lord Campbell had devoted 
part of his industrious leisure to Metaphysics, and, learning that Time 
is only a form of thought, and Before and After mere phantoms of the 
mind, had concluded that he might leave that element out of consider- 
ation. Or it may be, that writing now for railway readers, for whom as 
we all know Time has long been annihilated, he thought it could make 
no difference. For certain it is that all evidence founded upon incom- 
patibility of dates is thrown away upon him, and the plamest proof 
that an act was done in 1594 fails to convince him that it was not the 
effect or consequence of an event which happened in 1595. 

“It is possible, however, that the symbolic letters which the Examiner 
has used for shortness have puzzled him, and that he has not under- 
stood the point of the argument. I will try to explain it without 
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them. Fleming was appointed Solicitor, he tells us, on the 6th of 
November, 1595. What followed? First,‘ Bacon was overpowered 
by the blow.’ So far well. Then, to wit, in the preceding January, 
having resolved to leave England, he wrote a letter to Cecil. ect, 
to wit, on the 30th of March, 1594, having changed his mind, he 
wrote a letter to Essex. Then, during a short retreat to Twickenham, 
he wrote two more letters, one on the 20th of May, the other on the 
7th of June, 1595. Last of all, to wit, on thg 20th of July, 1594, he 
wrote a letter to the Queen herself. This is unquestionably the sub- 
stance of Lord Campbell’s statement. The Examiner’s objection to it 
is, that these things having every one of them happened before the ap- 
pointment of Fleming, cannot possibly have followed it; and if so, 
cannot have been the consequences or effects of it. . . . It may be 
thought, indeed, that he had not looked at the dates of these letters 
when he put them together in this way; and I dare say he had not 
done so when he prepared his first, second, and third editions. But 
before he prepared this volume he had been made to look, and told 
why. 

“As for the other half-dozen blunders accumulated in this extraor- 
dinary passage, to attempt a more particular exposition of them would 
be a useless task.” —Companion, pp. 55, 56. 


So much from this little work and the article in the Examiner. 
We have taken but three specimens out of the twenty-eight which 


are there given; and those twenty-eight were, as we said, but 
half the number which the Examiner was prepared to give. It 
may be thought that the mere appointment or desire of appoint- 
ment to a government office is, after all, but an insignificant 
matter, and one upon which the real truth is of little moment. 
But we must beg to say that this plea, however good in itself, 
cannot be entered for Lord Campbell. For what is really insig- 
nificant he has made significant, by the use to which he has 
turned it. It furnishes him with occasion to dilate on the mean- 
ness of Bacon in stooping to ignominious solicitations, and the 
baseness of his uncle, Lord Burleigh, in undermining the reputa- 
tion and secretly injuring the prospects of a rising man of genius. 
And again we must repeat, it is not a case of mere misrepresenta- 
tion, once made, and possibly to be excused by ignorance, care- 
lessness, or haste ; but a deliberate reproduction of falsehood, with 
the evidence of the falsehood lying out under his very eyes. 

And now to leave this weary ground, and to conclude our 
article with some more readable material. A review of Bacon's 
later career is matter rather for volumes than for the few pages 
which are now at our disposal, and these we shall now employ 
(and we cannot but think it will give us a title to the gratitude of 
our worthier readers) in diminishing, or at least attempting to 
diminish, something of the odium which clings to him for the 
supposed baseness of his conduct toward the Earl of Essex. No 
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act of Bacon's life has wounded his reputation so deeply. ‘The 
accepting bribes may be palliated by the practice of an age; and 
that compassion for the misfortunes of so great a man, which, as 
long as he was alive, subdued all harder feelings towards him, 
would have softened also ‘he judgment which posterity would 
have passed upon his memory, were it not for a stain deeper far 
which is thought to cling about his early career. No practice 
of any age has tolerated heartlessness, and the ingratitude of 
the friend has flung a shadow over the corruption of the Chan- 
cellor. We can scarcely think too ill of Bacon if the popular 
version of his conduct be correct; but we have seen something 
of the manner in which popular histories are run together; and 
we require some better evidence than an opinion, however widely 
spread, which is bred by unscrupulous writers upon public cre- 
dulity. 

This being a matter of more importance than the character of 
a bad biography, we shall speak of it without special reference to 
Lord Campbell; although we shall not take leave of him without 
a brief notice of certain strange incidents in the story first dis- 
covered by himself. ‘ 

The charge against Bacon with respect to Essex, after stripping 
off the exaggeration, the invective, the imputed motives, and other 
rhetorical seasoning with which the story has been in recent years 
again and again dressed up for English perusal, amounts in plain 
terms to this: that he, Bacon, being under deep obligation to 
Essex, and having been for a long time apparently his intimate 
friend, not only forsook him at his fall, but actively joined in his 
prosecution, when no public duty required him to do so; and that 
after the execution (public duty requiring it, if possible, still 
less), he lent his talents to “ blacken the memory of his bene- 
factor” by a pamphlet declaring his treasons. That Bacon was 
not obliged by any public duty to act as he did being taken for 
granted, it follows that his motives could not have been less than 
dishonourable, or his character better than selfish. His own 
personal interest, or desire to gratify the Court and advance his 
prospects in the world, are assumed to have been sufficient with 
him to override all nobler feelings and all more generous obliga- 
tions; although the secret motives on which he really acted 
cannot be historically known, yet his conduct under any other 
supposition being held to be entirely unintelligible, it has been 
thought legitimate to infer them with certainty ; and “ this trans- 
action,” it is said, “ has affixed a greater stain upon his memory 
than even that judicial corruption by which he was at once pre- 
cipitated from the height of power and greatness.”"—Lord Camp- 
bell, p. 50. 

The story having passed successively through the hands of 

I12 
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many writers, each of whom has rather desired to round off and 
complete the picture, than to verify so much of it as he found, it 
has been overlaid with so much that is exaggerated, distorted, or 
actually false, that an exposure in detail of the mistakes now 
popularly current, would demand more space and time than can 
now be given to it; and instead of attempting what is impossible, 
we shall briefly tell the story as it has been told to us by one who 
has taken some pains to obtain a true version of it, and leave our 
readers to judge whether the question is really so simple a one as 
it is commonly represented, or the case against Bacon so clear. 

In the first place, we may dismiss at once, as false, all imputa- 
tions of treachery previous to the 8th of February, 1600-1—the 
day of Essex’s insurrection—and all inferences resting upon such 
imputations. Nothing is more certain than that up to that time 
Bacon had been doing all he could, to the best of his judgment, 
to procure the reinstatement of Essex in the Queen's favour. The 
act of that 8th of February took him, as well as the. rest of the 
world, completely by surprise. From that day he stood in an 
entirely new relation to Essex, a relation involving new duties ; 
and the question is, what course of action those duties required 
from him: the answer to which question must, of course, depend 
upon the nature of the act itself, upon the dangers involved in it, 
and upon the position in which Bacon stood with regard to the 
interests which it put in jeopardy. 

Now the act itself was nothing less than the deliberate raising 
of an armed insurrection to attack and overpower the government; 
the raising of it by a man who was in no danger of life or limb, 
who was at liberty to go where he would and do what he would, 
and who had no worse grievance to complain of than the loss of 
court-favour and the non-renewal of a lucrative monopoly; the 
raising of it, not (as some of our historians would have us think) 
in a sudden flush of passion, but after much deliberation and 
many consultations. It was a design which, after cooling in his 
mind for more than a year, had been revived three months before, 
upon no greater provocation than the non-renewal of that mono- 
poly, and during those three months, had been diligently thought 
upon, discussed, and prepared. 

Such was the nature and spirit of the act. For the dangers 
involved in it, let any one consider, first, the popularity of Essex 
and his interest with military men; next, the power, the resolu- 
tion, the vigilant policy of Elizabeth, and the zealous and affec- 
tionate loyalty which she had always at command; and lastly, 
the condition of the Catholic party at home and abroad—their 
numbers, their discontents, their readiness for any mischief; and 
let him then say whether an attempt to master the Queen’s per- 
son, and force her to change the government, could have issued 
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in anything less than general confusion, had it been flattered by 
a gleam of success. 

That popular opinion has made so light of this rebellion is 
owing merely to the characteristic levity and thoughtlessness of 
popular opinion, which never takes due account of dangers 
escaped. We think Essex’s insurrection a small matter, because 
it was so suddenly and effectually extinguished ; just as we think 
little of a spark, when we have trod it out, which might have 
set the house on fire. But had Essex been a few hours sooner 
in striking, or the Court a few hours later in preparing, the whole 
country would have probably been in a flame. 

Such and so great were the interests which, during the time 
the insurrection lasted, were actually in jeopardy. But that is 
not all. For who could then have known, that when the insur- 
rection was over, they were in jeopardy no longer? The head of 
the rebellion was in custody, but where were the members? The 
incendiary was captured, but it did not follow that the fire was 
out. To understand Bacon's position, therefore, which is the 
next point, we must try to imagine the aspect which the affair 
presented on Sunday evening, the 8th of February, 1600-1. 
Imagine an enterprise so aspiring and audacious, suddenly burst- 
ing forth, without any note of warning or preparation; an enter- 
prise in which more than a hundred noblemen or gentlemen of 
birth and character were engaged ; in which the authorities of the 
city, if not actually implicated, were at least so dealt with and 
appealed to by the insurgents, that it was plain they were by them 
supposed to be ready to join ;—what could such a thing mean? 
what had been the beginning of it—what was to be the end ? how 
far had it spread? what mines were ready to burst under their 
feet ? what secret treason was there in the heart of the Court, upon 
which the conspirators relied for aid? These are the questions 
which must have agitated the council; for who could have sup- 
posed that it would turn out to be a piece of mere madness, with- 
out plan, bottom, or hope ? Not the conviction of the traitor, but 
the discovery of the treason, was the first thing needful: not the 
punishment of the incendiary, but the extinction of the fire. 

It was while the case stood thus, and the whole affair was an 
inexplicable and alarming mystery, that Bacon, along with the 
rest of that small body of practised and confidential servants whom 
Elizabeth kept about her, received a commission from the council 
to examine witnesses, with a view to the discovery of the plot. 
This was on Wednesday, the 11th of February. The object of 
the inquiry was to find out the truth. The service was one 
which came strictly within the duties of his place. Upon what 
pretence should he have declined to act? He could not have 
said that it was not his proper business; for though lowest of 
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the learned counsel in official rank, yet, in investigations of this 
kind, he was, with one or two exceptions, the most practised 
hand among them ; probably, without any exception, the most 
skilful and sagacious. He could not have said that there were 
examiners enough without him; for the very letter from the 
council which contained the commission, contained likewise a 
direction to the commissioners to divide themselves, on account 
of the number of examinations to be taken, into parties of not 
more than three. It was not a time, therefore, when the best 
hand could be conveniently spared. He could not have said 
there was no hurry, for the season was one of manifest emergency, 
pregnant with unknown dangers. 

It is in truth this point of emergency and danger which lies in 
the way of a true understanding of this question. J.iving as we 
do in such profound security, the Crown as safe from all traitorous 
attempts as a beggar is safe from robbers, and for the same reason, 
we cannot think of treason as dangerous. Ifa man shoots at the 
Queen, we think it right that he should be whipped or sent to 
Bedlam, but we feel that there is no hurry: justice may proceed 
as leisurely as she likes ; it is but the act of a fool or a madman, 
and the only question is as to the best way of preventing the 
example from spreading. Now we really ought to remember 
that it was not so in Queen Elizabeth's time. Upon the con- 
tinuance of her life and authority great things depended. The 
temptation to assail them, and the danger of the assault, were 
great in proportion. Conspiracies against her life were things 
of constant occurrence. For protection against them she relied 
not so much on her military guard, as on the vigilance of her 
councillors and lawyers, in detecting the treason and bringing the 
traitors to justice, And no doubt their loyal zeal was kept by such 
service in a state of continual excitement, so that hesitation to 
act was as much out of the question with them as with a soldier. 
Will any one say that if Bacon, instead of being a law officer, 
had been an officer of the guard; and when Essex was coming 
in strength down Ludgate-hill, had been ordered to charge; he 
ought to have replied, “No; he is my benefactor: he gave me a 
piece of land: you have plenty of people to fight him; I resign 
my commission, and will be only a looker-on?” Who would not 
say that for a soldier who acted so, a court martial and a corporal’s 
guard would be immediately necessary ? Now, in turbulent times, 
which teemed with conspiracies open and secret; being never- 
theless times of peace, when the Law was the weapon by which 
they were to be met ; times, too, when the divine right of kings was 
universally believed in, and loyalty was felt as a religious obliga- 
tion ;—a sworn law officer of the Crown must have felt his charge 
to be as definite, as imperative, as paramount, as that of a soldier 
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upon duty. An order to examine witnesses, or to prepare an 
indictment, was to the one what an order to charge was to the 
other. Not to be with the Crown in such a case would have been 
to be against it. 

The part, then, which was thus assigned to Bacon in investi- 
gating the facts, he could not possibly have declined. Upon no 
plea whatever could he have refused to help in bringing the truth 
to light; and since the truth was not brought to light, nor the 
case at all satisfactorily made out, till the tenth day, (which was 
the day immediately preceding the trial,) it cannot even be said 
that his further services might then have been dispensed with. 
There was no time to prepare a new man for his part in the public 
setting forth and arguing of the case, even if it had been on other 
accounts desirable to do so; and it is impossible to read the 
account of the trial (which was conducted very unskilfully by 
Coke) without feeling that, if Bacon's part had been omitted, the 
work of justice would on that day have been very imperfectly done. 

It is true that the part he took on that occasion has been very 
severely censured; more so, perhaps, than any other act of his 
whole life; but it is plain, from the very points which have been 
selected for special reprobation, that those who so censure him 
have not read the account of the trial. For they accuse him, not 
merely of setting forth the case as it really was—which was no 
more than his duty—but of endeavouring to make it worse than 
it was, and labouring to deprive Essex of the fair benefit of 
excuses tending only to diminish the moral guilt of his crime, 
and not to acquit him of the crime itself. Yet the only excuses 
of which Bacon laboured to deprive him—viz., one, that he had 
taken up arms only to defend himself against private enemies 
from whom he apprehended an armed attack; the other, that he 
meant to present himself to the Queen in formd supplicantis, 
without any force to back him,—both these excuses did certainly 
involve a distinct and definite denial of the crime with which he 
was charged. To allow them to pass unchallenged would have 
been to admit, not that the crime had been committed under pro- 
vocation, but that it had not been committed at all. Whether 
Bacon was right or wrong in consenting to appear as one of the 
counsel for the prosecution, there can surely be no doubt that, 
having so consented to appear, he would have been wrong in 
letting such excuses as these (utterly false, as he knew them to 
be) go unanswered. And that he did answer them,—that by the 
help of two fair and apposite illustrations he exposed and des 
cisively disposed of them,—constitutes, as far as we can make 
out, the whole offence which has drawn upon him so much fierce 
invective. , 

But what is to be said of “ the Declaration of the Practices 
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and Treasons of Robert, late Earl of Essex,” of which Lord 
Campbell says, “no honourable man would purchase Bacon's 
subsequent elevation at the price of being the author of it”? 
People form strange kinds of moral estimates; although at Lord 
Campbell we have less cause, in this instance, to wonder, since he 
speaks of an expression of Bacon's, “ that every honest man 
whose heart is well planted will forsake his friend rather than 
forsake his king,” as an absurd and “ ranting maxim ;” and that, 
too, at a time when, as the noble lord well knows, all order and 
all law was centred in the person of the sovereign. However, 
we will mention briefly the circumstances under which the De- 
claration itself was written. 

Essex had been tried, condemned, and executed. That the 
execution was unjust no man could say who knew the particulars 
of the crime. Yet the people, being ignorant of those particulars, 
or deaf to them, were agitated by unreasonable feelings of com- 
passion and indignation. The queen, naturally anxious to relieve 
her government of this unjust odium, determined to put forth a 
declaration of the facts of the case from the beginning; and for this 
purpose applied to the man who, of all the men in her dominions, 
could tell a story most truly, most concisely, most perspicuously, 
and who, from the circumstances of his situation, was best ac- 
quainted with Essex’s conduct. Him she instructed in what 
menner she wished the subject to be handled,—that is, she told 
him (so at least we suppose) that it was not to be merely a 
narrative of the insurrection and the trial; for, though this 
included the specific act of treason for which Essex suffered, it 
did not include all, or nearly all, the matter which the queen 
had to take into consideration in order to determine whether or 
not it were a fit case for mercy; but that it was to contain an 
exposition of all the precedent practices which had now come to 
light, and which proved Essex to be a man whose life was dan- 
gerous to the State. This task the queen commanded Bacon to 
execute. Upon what pretence could he possibly decline? He 
was not called upon to justify a case which he believed to be 
a bad one; however sorry he might be for Essex, he could not 
but believe that both sentence and execution were just and 
inevitable. He was not asked to assist in a needless and super- 
fluous attack upon the memory of a dead man: he could not 
but believe, that to relieve the Government from a popular impu- 
tation of unjust severity, executed upon a popular idol, was 
necessary for the security of the State and the peace of the 
nation. He was not called upon to say a word which he believed 
to be untrue, or to countenance an imputation which he believed 
to be unjust. Part of the very scheme of the proposed Declara- 
tion was to print, as an appendix, the very words of the evidence 
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from which the statements in the narrative part were drawn. 
Such was the task he undertook. The spirit in which he executed 
it we unfortunately do not know, for we have no copy of the 
paper as it was originally submitted to the council. What we do 
know is, that the shape in which Bacon drew it, was very different 
from the shape in which we have it. ‘ It was greatly altered,” he 
tells us, ““and made almost a new writing, according to their 
lordship’s better consideration ;” and so far as we know anything 
of the effect of the alteration, it was to make the tone of the writ- 
ing more cold and severe towards the memory of Essex than it 
was originally. Lord Campbell says, indeed, that this is nothing 
to the purpose, and that “ Bacon vainly attempts to mitigate his 
own infamy,” by mentioning it; but as he gives no reason for his 
opinion, we must follow our own judgment about it. Unless we 
believe that the whole transaction was discreditable, and such 
as a man of honour should rather have thrown up his office than 
engage in, we are really without any means of judging of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of Bacon's part in it; for we do not know 
what his part was. When the paper was once laid before those 
principal councillors, and submitted to their censures and altera- 
tions, it ceased to be his; he had no further command over it. 
He could not say to the Lord Keeper, or the Archbishop, or the 
Secretary of State, or the Attorney General, “I cannot consent 
to this or that omission or addition; the passage must stand 
as I-wrote it, or I will withdraw the paper altogether.” The 
paper was not his to withdraw. Nor could he reasonably have 
claimed a right to object to the introduction of alterations. The 
declaration was to be printed by authority, not of Bacon, but of 
the Queen and her councillors ; the responsibility being theirs, it 
was just the work should be theirs also. For one very important 
point, however, about this Declaration, Bacon has made himself 
responsible. He has volunteered the assertion that it was drawn 
up with a religious adherence to truth. And though it is com- 
monly spoken of as a tissue of falsehoods, we have yet to learn 
what single statement it contains that is not true. 

We have now said enough on this matter, not to induce our 
readers to change their opinions (we do not think so ill of them 
as to suppose that their judgment will fluctuate so lightly to the 
side of the latest speakers), but to show that there is another 
view which may be taken of Bacon's conduct; that it admits 
of being explained by considerations of public duty, and those 
not Quixotic or exaggerated, but simple, natural, and ordinary : 
at least to show that it is not a matter in which biographers may 
be indulged, without further evidence, in an indiscriminate licence 
of abuse. Lord Campbell thinks otherwise, entertaining no doubt 
whatever that he understands the case in all its bearings; but we 
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have already had occasion to doubt whether Lord Campbell is 
either so cautious in forming his judgment, or so accurate in 
those researches on which alone a judgment, to be of any value, 
must be based, as to give his opinion on this matter a claim 
to acceptance; and strange as are many of the blunders which 
we have already pointed out, we shall conclude this article with 
a few more, which will show that this particular story has been 
treated with a degree of carelessness and extravagance which we 
did not look for, even in him. 

Lord Campbell tells us— 

1. The intimacy between Essex and Bacon “ continued without 
abatement, till the ill-fated young nobleman had incurred the 
displeasure of his Sovereign.” (Lord Campbell, p. 50.) Yet 
Bacon himself expressly says, “ That for some year and a half 
before his lordship going into Ireland,” he had not “been called 
nor advised with as in former times.” 

2. That his letter to the Queen, saying, that if she would spare 
him in Essex’s cause, he should reckon it one of her greatest 
favours ; but at the same time, wishing her to think that he knew 
the degrees of duties, and that no particular obligation which he 
owed to any subject could supplant or weaken the entireness of 
duty which he owed to her service, “ rather betrays an apprehen- 
sion that he might lose the advantage and éclat of holding a brief 
in a case of such public expectation,” (p. 54); and that, too, at 
the very time when, according to Lord Campbell himself, “ the 
people, ever shocked by private treachery and ingratitude, were 
indignant at his conduct.” 

3. That Essex’s “ fatal catastrophe” may be ascribed to Bacon's 
“selfish resolve,” after New Year's tide, 1600-1, not to meddle 
any more in the matter—i.e., in the quarrel between Essex and 
the Queen (p. 58). Yet the fatal catastrophe was the accomplish- 
ment of a design of which Bacon had known nothing, and which 
had been under consideration for more than two months when 
that “selfish resolve” was taken. 

4. That up to that time Essex had “ relied upon Bacon's saga- 
city and experience ever since he entered into public life.” (p. 58.) 
Yet Essex had been engaged for half a year, at least, in designs 
of the most hazardous and momentous kind, which he never 
imparted to Bacon. 

5. That “if Bacon had continued to keep up an intercourse 
with Essex, had visited him in Essex House, had seen the despe- 
rate companions with whom he was there associating, and had 
warned him of the danger to which he was exposing himself and 
the state, it is utterly impossible that the mad attempt to raise an 
insurrection in the city should ever have been hazarded.” (p. 58.) 
Unfortunately it was not in Essex House, but in Drury House 
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(to which he had no invitation), that Bacon would have seen 
these desperate companions, and learned the nature of that 
danger. 

6. That when Essex surrendered to justice, “it might have 
been expected that now, at least, Bacon would have hastened to 
his cell in the Tower, to comfort and console him—to assist him 
in preparing an almost hopeless defence,” &c. (p. 59.) As if 
Bacon would have been permitted to do any such thing. 

7. “ That at all events he might have accompanied him to the 
scaffold.” Might he? 

8. That Bacon “ spent the ten days which elapsed between the 
commitment to the Tower and the arraignment, shut up in his 
chambers in Gray's-Inn, studying the law of treason, looking out 
for parallel cases of an aggravated nature in the history of other 
countries; and considering how he might paint the unpardonable 
guilt of the accused in even blacker colours than could be em- 
ployed by the ferocious Coke.” Lord Campbell risked a guess 
here, thinking he might do it safely. (Observe, he does not say 
that it is a guess; but states it as a fact.) He did not think it 
likely that anybody could tell how Bacon really spent the ten 
days, and therefore constructed his history by the law of proba- 
bilities. But, as luck will have it, we do know that he did not 
spend these days in his chambers ; but in assisting, by the Queen's 
command, in the examinations of the witnesses.* 

9. That “ the topics on which Essex had relied in his defence 
were chiefly taken from a letter which Bacon had penned for him 
to Queen Elizabeth.” (p. 61.) Of the contents of this letter 
Lord Campbell speaks confidently; yet he does not even know 
that it is the same of which he has himself already spoken (p. 56) ; 
a letter, not from Essex to the Queen, but from Anthony Bacon 
to Essex. If he should ever look at it, he will find that it con- 
tains no such matter. 

10. That Essex’s appeal “ might from sympathy have produced 
a verdict of not guilty,” [in a case of what Lord Campbell calls 
“the clearest acts of treason and rebellion” (p. 58), involving a 
“certain verdict of guilty” (p. 60),] had not Bacon “ most art- 
fully and inhumanly compared him to the Duke of Guise, .. . 
who (adds Lord Campbell, for the information of his readers) on 
the day of the Barricades at Paris, intending to take forcible 
possession of his sovereign’s person, . . . appeared to lead the 
intended insurrection in his doublet and hose, attended by only 
eight men; and who, when he was obliged to yield, the king taking 
arms against him, pretended that he had merely contemplated 
a private quarrel!” From which it is clear that Lord Campbell 
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collected this new version of the day of the Barricades from the 
allusion in Mr. Macaulay's article, aided by some very inaccurate 
report of Bacon’s speech; guessing at the facts, and guessing 
quite wrong, and not thinking it worth while to look into any his- 
tory to see what this “ artful and inhuman” comparison really was. 

11. That in the “ Declaration of Treasons,” Bacon goes back 
to times “ when Essex was entirely under his influence,” “when 
they were living together in the closest intimacy,” and accuses 
him of crimes of which he knew him to be innocent. The times 
to which he goes back are those in which Essex had ceased to 
advise with him for a year and a half, owing to a “direct and 
contradictory difference between them upon two main points,” 
one of which was the behaviour of Essex to the queen, and the 
other his desire of military greatness—both, therefore, bearing 
directly upon the question at issue; and when Essex did at last 
ask Bacon's advice, he took a course directly contrary to it. The 
crimes to which Lord Campbell alludes, appear to be the treason- 
able designs with which Essex is said to have undertaken the 
Irish expedition. But before we assume that Bacon must have 
known that he was innocent of such designs, we ought ourselves 
to know it; which we are very far from doing. One thing Bacon 
certainly did know when he drew up the Declaration, which was 
very hard to reconcile with such innocence—namely, that Essex 
had seriously meditated coming over from Ireland with 2000 men, 
landing in Wales, and marching upon London. And though it 
is true that after his return from Ireland, he “‘ had been both pub- 
licly and privately absolved of all disloyalty,” we may not infer 
from that, that he was innocent. He was believed to be innocent 
then, because the truth was not then known. It was not till after 
his death that the significant fact above mentioned came out; a 
fact important enough to justify an entirely new reading of his 
previous proceedings. 

12. That “in the report of the trial, several material passages 
of the depositions favourable to the accused are omitted, and 
in the originals . . . there may be seen opposite these passages, 
in the handwriting of Bacon, the abbreviated direction, om.’ 
“ “ This melancholy discovery,” says Lord Campbell in a note, 

‘was made by my friend Mr. J ardine. See his ‘ Criminal Trials,’ 
_ i. p. 332.” And it is true that a statement to that effect may 
be found there. Mr. Jardine did find several passages so marked 
in the original manuscripts; on referring to the printed copy, he 
did find that these passages were omitted; he did conclude that - 
“they were omitted by Bacon because they contradicted the story 
published by the government ;” and did imply that they were 
favourable to the accused. But luckily he did one thing more : 
he printed the suppressed passages, and so gave his readers an 
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opportunity of judging for themselves. If Lord Campbell had 
availed himself of this opportunity, he would have found that his 
friend Mr. Jardine was mistaken. He would have found that 
there is nothing in any of these suppressed passages which tends 
to mend Essex’s case; and that they cannot possibly have been 
suppressed for the reason assigned by Mr. Jardine, inasmuch as 
the very facts which he himself gathers from them, and for the 
purpose of concealing which he supposes them to have been sup- 
pressed, are told as distinctly as possible in the narrative itself. 


And here, from no want of matter, but from mere weariness, 
we close our ungrateful task. Our object has been to exhibit, in 
a flagrant instance, the manner in which the popular history 
books of the present day are put together; and if our readers are 
not satisfied, with respect at least to the value of the “ Lives of 
the Chancellors,” no further accumulation of misstatements is 
likely to convince them. If Lord Campbell can defend himself, 
no one will welcome his defence more readily than we. If he will 
produce the authorities upon which he has raised charges never 
before heard of; if he will justify his misuse (as it appears to 
us) of the authorities common both to him and to ourselves, 
though we shall not be able to regret what has brought so much 
new material for English history to light, we shall be ready at 
once to apologize for the language in which we have been forced 
to speak of himself. In our long list of charges we have given 
him many openings. Let him answer but a few, and he may 
trust to the leniency of the public; it will be with him as with 
the cities of the plain; and if he can prove himself to have been in 
the right in but one, two, or three instances where we have accused 
him of misrepresentation, he will cover all his unrighteousness. 
We fear, however, that he will do nothing of the kind. In the 
silent indifference with which he has hitherto treated similar ex- 
posures, he has been justified by the continued approbation of 
the public, whose appetite for depreciation he has so successfully 
gratified, and who have rewarded him with constant applause. 
Why should we hope for any better success? After all is said, 
Lord Campbell is perhaps less guilty than his readers. He may 
have been tempted to what he has done by desire of fame and 
literary distinction; they had no temptation except the pleasure 
felt by ignoble natures in the degradation of noble names. 
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Art. VI.—Scuamyt, THE PropHet-WARRIOR 
OF THE CAUCASUS. 


. Der Kaukasus wnd das Land der Kosaken, in den Jahren 1843 
bis 1846. Von Moritz Wagner. Arnold: Dresden und Leipzig. 
1848. (The Caucasus and the Land of the Cossacks, in the 
Years 1843 to 1846. By Moritz Wagner.) 

. Die Volker des Kaukasus, und thre Freiheitskampfe gegen 
die Russen. Von Friedrich Bodenstedt. Zweite Ausgabe. 
London: D. Nutt. 1849. (The Peoples of the Caucasus, 
and their War of Freedom against the Russians. By Friedrich 
Bodenstedt.) 

. Die Gegenwart. Heft 5 (1848.) Art. Schamyl und der heilige 
Krieg im Osten des Kaukasus (Schamy] and the Sacred War in 
the Eastern Caucasus); and Heft 43(1850.) Art. Der Kau- 
kasus (The Caucasus). Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

. The Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East. An 
Historical Summary. Third edition, continued down to the 
present time ; with a Map by Arrowsmith. London: Murray. 
1854. 

. Schamyl als Feldherr, Sultan,und Prophet ; und der Kaukasus. 
Von Dr. Friedrich Wagner. Leipzig: Remmelmann. March, 
1854. (Schamyl as General, Sultan, and Prophet; and the 
Caucasus.) 

. The Caucasus. By Ivan Golovin. London: Triibner and Co. 
1854, 

. Karte von dem Kaukasischen Isthmus und von Armenien. Von 
Prof. Dr. Karl Koch. Berlin: Reimer. 1850. (Map of the 
Caucasian Isthmus and Armenia.) 


** TN the name of Allah, the all-merciful, whose gracious Word 
flows like the spring before the eyes of the thirsty wanderer in 
the desert, who has made us the chief pillars of the temple of his 
faith, and the bearers of the Torch of Freedom! Ye warriors of 
great and little Kabardah, for the last time I send to remind you 
of your oaths, and to inspire you to war against the unbelieving 
Muscovites. Many are the messengers I have already sent to you, 
and the words that I have spoken: but ye have scorned my messen- 
gers, and have left my commands unfulfilled. Therefore hath Allah 
given you over into the hands of your enemies, and your aouls 
(villages) to the sword and to the spoiler; for the Prophet hath 
said, ‘The unbelievers, who will nowise believe, shall God deal 
with as with the worst of the beasts.’ 
“Say not: we believe, and have always kept holy the teachings 
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of the prophet. Verily, God will punish ye—liars! Say not: 
we faithfully perform our washings and our prayers, give alms, and 
fast, as it is written in the Koran. Verily, I tell you, for all this 
ye shall appear black-faced before the judgment-seat of Allah. 
The water shall become mud in your hands; yonr alms, the wages 
of sin; and your prayers, curses. The true believer has the faith 
in his heart, and the sword in his hand: for whoso is strong in 
faith, is strong in battle. But ye are more accursed than our ene- 
mies, for they are ignorant, and wander in darkness; but the light 
of truth has been kindled before you, and ye have not followed it. 
Wherefore have ye doubted the truth of my mission, and listened 
more to the threats of the enemy than to my admonitions ? Was 
it I who united together the tribes of the mountains, or was it the 
power of God working through me in wonders? Believe not that 
God is with the many. He is with the good, and the good are 
always fewer than the bad. Look about you, and see if my words 
are not true. Are there not fewer good horses than bad? Are 
there not fewer roses than weeds? Is there not more mud than 
pearls? more lice than cattle? Is not gold scarcer than iron ? 
And are we not nobler than the. gold, and the roses, and the 
pearls, and all the horses and cattle put together? For all the 
treasures of the earth pass away; but we are immortal. But if 
the weeds be more than the roses, shall we, instead of hoeing 
them out, suffer them till they choke the noble flowers? And 
if the enemies be more than we, shall we, instead of hewing 
them down, suffer them till they take us in their snares? Say 
not: the enemy has conquered Tscherkei, and destroyed Akhulgo, 
and taken possession of Avaria. When the lightning strikes one 
tree, do all the others therefore bow their heads and cast them- 
selves down, lest it strike them also? O ye of little faith ! would 
that ye might take example by the green wood! Verily, the trees 
of the forest might shame you if they had tongues. Wonder not 
that the unbelievers increase so fast, and send more and more 
fresh troops into the field to replace those we have slaughtered : 
for I tell you, that thousands of mushrooms and poisonous weeds 
shoot out of the earth, while one good tree is growing to maturity. 
I am the root of the tree of freedom, my Murids are the trunk, 
and ye are its branches: do not believe that the whole tree will 
die because one branch rots. Verily, God will hew off the rotten 
branches, and cast them into hell-fire; for he is a good husband- 
man. Repent, therefore, and return to the warriors of the faith, 
and my mercy and protection shall overshadow you. But if you 
continue to trust to the enticements of the flax-haired christian dogs 
rather than to my warnings, I will surely fulfil what Khasi-Mollah 
once promised you. Like dark clouds my troops shall over- 
shadow your aouls, and take by force what you refuse to kindness 
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blood shall mark my path, and fear and desolation shall follow 
me: for where words suffice not, deeds shall.” 
““ScHAMYL.” 


Such is the translation of a proclamation issued, ten years ago, 
from his fastnesses in Daghistan, by the Melchisedek of the Cau- 
casus—Sultan Schamyl, “the second prophet of Allah.” The 
“ flax-haired christian dogs” are the Russians; and what we pro- 
pose at present is, to explain who Schamyl is, and to show in 
what way we are interested in helping him to put down “ the 
mushrooms,” and to cherish “ the good tree to its maturity.” 


The isthmus which separates the sea of Azov and the Euxine 
from the waters of the Caspian, stretches, for some five hundred 
miles, from the Don and the Volga in the north to the Araxes 
and the heights of Ararat in the south. The sister continents 
united by this broad neck of land, and each contributing her 
share to its formation, yet seem to delight in preserving the most 
marked and opposite characteristics up to their very line of 
junction. The fertile hills and valleys of Mongolia, Imeritia, 
and Georgia, represent Asia in all her richness and magnificence ; 
and the vast chain of Caucasus, which forms their northern boun- 
dary, appears to be only their natural continuation. 

Nothing can be more utterly different than the aspect of the 
European division of the isthmus. From the Don to the Kuban, 
which flows on the west along the northern face of the Caucasian 
range into the Black Sea, and from the Volga to the Terek and 
the Sulak, affluents of the Caspian on the east, there is one vast 
and dreary plain—all dust in summer and all mud in winter, 
where no greater elevations than the hillocks thrown up by the 
steppe-rat and the mole, or at most the mohilles— funeral 
mounds raised by the Mongol tribes, who wandered over these 
plains before the days of Czardom—meet the eye of the traveller. 
The central portions of the steppe are just sufficiently elevated to 
yield a watershed eastward and westward to the Caspian and to 
the Euxine seas; so slight, however, that the muddy streams 
meander in all directions, spreading out here and there into 
marshes and inland lakes. No trees enliven the grassy desola- 
tion, but the morasses which fringe the rivers are disguised by 
dense thickets of reeds, tall enough to hide a horseman. 

Such is the aspect of the country northward of the Kuban. 
Southward, the snowy chain of Caucasus—“ the thousand-peaked” 
—rises akruptly in all its magnificence. Far as the eye can reach 
to the north-west and to the south-east, jagged, fantastic cones 
and columns, separated by profound ravines, stand out sharply 
against the Asiatic sky. Westward, the twin snow-covered peaks 
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of Elbrus, surrounded by a circle of vassal mountains, rise to a 
height of sixteen thousand feet; the Caucasians call it Dsching 
Padischah, “The King of Spirits ;” and the legend runs, that the 
Ark grounded there before reaching Ararat. Eastward, the no 
less majestic mass of the Kasbek rears its head above its fellows, 
and indicates the direction of the great road between the Cis- and 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, which traverses its spurs. 

Kasbek and Elbrus mark the line of the central snowy 
range of the Caucasus—“ the White Mountains ;” but on the 
northern face of the chain, between this range and the Kuban, 
there rises a lower range, uncovered by snow, and thence called 
the “ Black Mountains.” In the plateaux and gorges between the 
Black and the White Mountains, on the north, and between the 
latter, the Georgian hill-country, and the shores of the Black Sea 
on the south, lie the fastnesses of the western tribes of the Cau- 
casus—the Tcherkesses proper—whom we call Circassians, a 
name which has very improperly been extended to the entire 
inhabitants of the mountains. 

The Kuban, which rises at the foot of Elbrus, and flows at 
first northward and then westward to the Euxine, may be taken to 
indicate the country of the Tcherkesses, which may be said roughly 
to include the Caucasus west and south of its origin. The Terek, 
whose source is close to the Kasbek, will serve us equally well to 
mark the residence of the other great people of the chain, who, from 
the name of the predominant tribes, have received the appellation 
of Tchetschenes and Lesghians: while the whole country, from Kas- 
bek to the Caspian, is often called Daghestan. It is this country, 
east of the sources and south of the course of the Terek, which 
especially concerns us at present; and we shall only be able to 
comprehend the thirty years’ war for freedom which its inhabitants 
have maintained against the gigantic forces of Russia, exclusively 
devoted to their subjection, by paying some attention to its physical 
geography. 

From the Kasbek the Caucasian chain runs in a south-easterly 
direction until it terminates in the land of everlasting fire—Baku 
and the promontory of Apsheron, the holy land of the followers 
of Zerdusht; on the other hand, the Terek takes a more north- 
eastern course tu fall into the Caspian. Between the shores of 
the latter, the Caucasus and the Terek, therefore, there is a large 
triangular space of country. Thirty miles from the Kasbek the 
Peak of Borbolo forms the origin of an offset of the great range 
northward, which, under the name of the Andi Mountains, takes 
a north-easterly course, nearly parallel to the distant Terek, and 
terminates in the escarped cliffs of the Ssvlo-Tau, thirty miles 
from the Caspian. Opposite the Ssolo-Tan, rise the steep sides 
of the Tiouss-Tau, and in the gorge between them runs the river 
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Koissu, which afterwards takes the name of the Sulak, and flows 
parallel with the Terek, but separated from it by the peninsula of 
Agrachan, into the Caspian. The Tiouss-Tau is connected south- 
ward with the Kaitach range, high mountains which run southward 
to join the main range of the Caucasus. Between the Kaitach 
and the Andi ranges lies the country of Lesghistan, an elevated 
highland, forming a second irregular triangle, whose base, of a 
hundred and fifty miles in length, is constituted by the main chain 
of the Caucasus. This country is for the most part treeless, but 
the north-western flanks of Andi, which form a part of Tchetchenia, 
are clothed by dense forests of magnificent beeches; twining 
creepers bind the trees together, and vast boulders, stripped by 
thousands of winters from the granite and porphyry of the upper 
ranges and borne along by the fierce mountain torrents to the 
valleys and passes which form their beds, afford every advantage to 
the lightly-equipped mountaineer—every obstacle to an invading 
force. 

The whole interior of the highlands of Lesghistan is one mass 
of ridges and ravines, at the bottom of each of which, a brawling 
stream, fed by the snows and rains of the upper regions, rushes to 
gain the affluents of the Koissu. Of these, there are four main 
trunks: one runs at the foot of the north-eastern declivity of the 
Andi range, joining the main Koissu near the pass of Ssolo-Tau, 
at Akhulgo. On the lower part of this Andi-Koissu the hills on 
the Andi side have the name of Gumbet, while on the opposite 
bank is the country of Koissubui. The heart of the highlands is 
formed by the country of the Avars, whose valleys are drained by 
the Avarian Koissu. Eastward of this lie the districts of Andalal 
and Karach, whence flows the Kara-Koissu; while the western 
face of the Kaitach hills—the country of the Kasi-Kumucks— 
furnishes the last affluent, the Kasi-Kumuck Koissu. 

The legend that the Caucasus has been the cradle of the human, 
or at any rate of the Indo-Germanic race, may, in point of evidence, 
be allowed to rest with that which fixes Mount Elbrus as the 
prison of Prometheus ; for, in truth, nothing definite is known of 
the origin of the peoples who now inhabit it. From time imme- 
morial the Caucasus has been the refuge of those inhabitants of its 
southern or northern neighbourhood who have been driven, by the 
oppression of the Mongols on the north, of Arabs, Osmanlis, or Per- 
sians on the south, from their native homes, until at last the task 
of deciding what ethnological characters are primary, and what 
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Cerivative, has become almost hopeless.* Nor is the matter 





* Dr. Latham and other high authorities, however, consider that the people 
of the Caucasus are one race, whose affinities are demonstrated by their lan- 
guage to be with the Tibetans. 
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practically of much importance, for these tribes, of which at least 
seven exist in the Caucasus, speaking widely different dialects, are 
characterized by a singular uniformity of habits and customs, and, 
to a great extent, of religion, also. 

From all antiquity, the western extremity of the Caucasus, both 
on its northern and southern faces, has been inhabited by Tcher- 
kesses proper—the great tribes of the Adighé and Ubighé, and 
the Kabardians. Eastward of them, and principally inhabiting 
the south face of the chain, are the people of Abhasia, also a very 
ancient race, and like the former Mussulmen. Between the 
Elbrus and the Kasbek, the Ossetes now inhabit the mountains 
only, having been driven from the northern steppes by Timur: 
they profess Christianity, but the accounts of travellers would 
lead one to believe that it consists rather in faith than in works, 
inasmuch as they are pre-eminent as liars and thieves. Eastward 
of the sources of the Terek and the great military road which 
follows its valley to the foot of the Kasbek and the pass of Dariel, 
the Tchetchenes occupy all the country from the Terek to the 
Andi-range, while the inhabitants of the highlands of Lesghistan 
go by the name of Lesghians. All.these people are zealous Ma- 
hommedans, having been converted from idolatry by the exertions 
of the Arabs in the tenth century, and having been but little ex- 
posed to the influence of Christianity. On the other hand, the 
Tcherkesses are said to have been once christianized by the cele- 
brated Georgian queen, Tamar, the wooden crosses fixed to the 
ancient oaks, the memorials of her progress, being still shown and 
regarded with great reverence by the Adighés; and though they 
at present profess Mahommedanism, it is of a somewhat lukewarm 
description, while the Ossetes, who separate the western from the 
eastern Caucasian tribes, are, as we have said, professedly Chris- 
tians. In addition to this barrier between the Tcherkesses and the 
Lesghians and Tchetchenes, there is another still more important 
one in the mutual unintelligibility of their ordianry dialects. ‘The 
Tcherkess language is not particularly mellifluous, but, according 
to Wagner, the Tchetchene dialects are quite impracticable to 
the throat of any but a mountaineer. Tartar is the general medium 
of communication among the higher classes of the different tribes, 
and Arabic is understood by the Mollahs. 

As in language, so in their institutions, there is a considerable 
difference between the Eastern and Western Caucasians. The 
social organization of the latter is essentially feudal; that of the 
former was to a great extent democratic, and is at present theo- 
cratic. In the west each tribe or clan has its chief or Pschi; its 
nobles, the Vork; their freedmen, the Tschokotl ; and their serfs, 
the Pschilt. The profoundest reverence is paid to the chiefs, their 
will being never disputed by their clansmen, who have often in 
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their contests with the Russians sacrificed themselves by hundreds 
to recover the body of a slain Pschi; but the utmost independence, 
amounting, indeed, to extreme jealousy, prevails between the heads 
of different clans, so that it is very rare for the Western Cau- 
casians to combine for any common end. Even when a meeting 
is held for the purpose of arranging a generai attack upon the 
Russian outposts, the chiefs will sometimes spend a week or a 
fortnight in discussing and opposing one anothers’ plans, until, 
not unfrequently, the Russians have had time to Jearn their plans 
and prepare them a warm reception. In the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the other hand, each valley of Lesghistan was, until late 
years, when the strong hand of Schamyl levelled all distinctions, 
a perfectly communistic confederacy, whose members were 
equal and sworn brothers—the property of all being held in 
common. Such, for instance, was the well-known confederacy 
of Dargo.* Avaria, Kasi-Kumuck, and the Caspian provinces, 
however, appear to have been always ruled by khans. 

The valleys of the Caucasus afford abundance of detached 
rocks and overhanging cliffs, bathed by the foaming mountain 
torrents. On these or other almost inaccessible spots, are perched, 
like eagle's nests, the aouls or villages of the natives. Each consists 
of a number of saklias—houses built of loose fragments of rocks 
without mortar, and arranged in an amphitheatrical form. Those 
‘of the chiefs are larger, and are distinguished by the addition 
of high towers; the last refuge of the inhabitants in case of 
attack. 

The hardy and frugal mountaineers support themselves by pas- 
turage, and by the cultivation of barley, wheat, and maize, 
making the best of the scanty soil by carefully terracing and 
irrigating it. In the more favoured districts, the vine is grown 
with success; and cherry, apple, and pear orchards, form no 
inconsiderable part of the wealth of the inhabitants. Some aouls 
are celebrated for the manufacture of weapons and mail-shirts ; 
and throughout the mountains the greatest attention is paid to 
the breed of the horses, hardy, sure-footed animals, as much 
valued by their active enemies, the Cossacks, as by the Caucasians 
themselves. 

The Caucasian character has all the good and all the evil 
features common among semi-savage mountaineers. Possessed 
of the most daring courage, and capable of self-devotion to their 
chiefs altogether without parallel; chivalrous in open warfare, and 
true to the last to any engagement by which they consider them- 
selves fairly pledged ; frugal and temperate in their ordinary habits, 
honourable and affectionate i in their domestic relations; they are, 





* Not Dargo in Tchetchenia, Schamyl’s seat, but Dargo in Kaitach, 
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nevertheless, to an enemy, or, indeed, to an outsider of any kind, 
both ruthless and bloodthirsty, seeming to be actuated by but 
two motives—love of bloodshed and love of gain. A story of 
Wagner's well illustrates this. A Tcherkess made his appear- 
ance before the commandant of one of the forts on the Black 
Sea, and stated that for a consideration, he was willing to give 
some important information. This turned out to be, that an 
attack on the fort had been arranged by a large body of his 
countrymen to take place on an appointed day, and as it was 
totally unexpected by the Russians, it would probably have 
resulted in their destruction. ‘The commandant agreed to pay 
the reward, but retained the Tcherkess until his statements were 
verified. Sure enough, on the very day a large body of moun- 
taineers attacked the fort, but found their enemies on the 
alert, and were repulsed with loss. The Tcherkess received 
his reward the day after, and was dismissed with thanks. 
Not many yards from the fort, a Russian soldier, unarmed, 
was busied in some occupation. The Tcherkess could not 
resist the opportunity, but shot him, and bounded away into 
the hills! : 

In mind as in feature, there are considerable differences between 
the Eastern and Western Caucasians. The Western is distin- 
guished by the beauty of his form and features, the fairness of 
his complexion, the open, dashing, careless, European cast of his 
character. The Asiatic element, on the other hand, predominates 
in the Eastern tribes. Darker in skin, the eagle eye is deeper 
set, and its uncertain glitter suggests the suspicion that the 
passions of a fierce fanatic lie beneath the imagination of a 
mystic. 

The well-known Circassian slave-traffic is carried on by the 
western tribes only; though how far the abstaining from it may 
be the result of virtue on the part of the eastern clans, and 
how far the effect of their geographical position, and the less 
desirability of their women, are points worthy of consideration. 
The trade is doubtless inexcusable enough, but it must be 
remembered, that it is a very different affair from the slave- 
dealing with which England and America have been polluted. 
Among the Circassians themselves, as among most semi-civilized 
people (some say among the civilized too), matrimony is an affair 
of traffic, and the lover buys his wife of her respectable parents. 
With the Circassian girls, therefore, it is a question whether 
they are bought to work hard and live miserably at home, or 
whether they are bought to have an “establishment” at the 
expense of some Turkish pasha. They are not sold to slave 
or to be ill-treated ; and it is said that they almost invariably 
look forward to their Turkish prospects with great delight, 
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and for that end brave the miseries of the Black Sea passage 
with pleasure. 

For a long time the slave-trade was nearly at an end. The 
Russians objected, not to the morality of the traffic, but to the 
supplies of gunpowder and salt to the Circassians in which it 
resulted; and by the treaty of Adrianople, the Sultan was made 
to cede to them all the Western Caucasus (which did not belong 
to him) and the adjacent coast of the Black Sea. Here they 
built a line of forts, where those of their soldiers who escape the 
bullets of the Tcherkesses die of fever, and the garrisons require 
to be replaced every three years. On the land side, the unfor- 
tunate dwellers in these outposts dare not venture five hundred 
yards from their own walls, and during the winter months nothing 
occurs to relieve the dreariness of their solitude. The steamers 
which bring them supplies regularly during the summer, do not 
care to face the fierce winter storms of the Euxine, so that they 
subsist on salt stores. During the summer, however, a constant 
communication is kept up by preventive boats, which each day 
scour the coast from fort to fort, the sharp eyes of the Cossack 
crew strained to catch the least indication of the little Turkish 
smuggling cruisers, which contrive, in spite of them, to carry away 
many a cargo of Circassian beauties to Trebizond. 

Not long since, however, the Russians, in effect, withdrew their 
prohibition of the slave-trade, though they nominally retain it. 
Their mode of proceeding was essentially Russian. Turkish 
vessels are allowed to come to Anapa to purchase and carry 
away young Circassians to any extent, but under the condition 
that they are all entered as Russian subjects travelling to Ti:ebizond 
or Constantinople, and provided with Russian passports. They 
have, therefore, a right always to claim the protection of the 
Russian ambassadors or consuls in Turkey. The philanthropic 
Muscovites had, of course, no other view than the providing for 
the good usage of the slaves, otherwise it might have been 
esteemed a clever stroke of policy to spread persons who should 
regard Russia as their natural protector, through every harem, 
and in many high offices of state, to which the Circassian and 
Georgian youths often rise in Turkey. 


A people such as we have described, poor but warlike, greedy 
of spoil, and, in addition, fond of fighting for the mere sake of 
the excitement which it affords, are not likely to be very pleasant 
neighbours; and from the earliest periods, we find them levying 
black mail upon the plains of the Kuban and Terek, and the 
richer vallies of Georgia. The Georgian rulers did their best to 
introduce Christianity among the western tribes, by precisely the 
same methods—fire and sword—that the Arabs followed to con- 
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vert the eastern to Mahommedanism, but the efforts of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet were more lasting; and at the time of 
Peter the Great, a lax Mahommedanism, mixed up with frag- 
ments of the idolatrous practices of their ancestors, and intro- 
duced morsels of Greek Christianity, prevailed among most of 
the tribes of the Caucasus. Split up imto an infinite variety of 
tribes, decimated by incessant blood-feuds, drawn from their 
mountain fastnesses by no stronger motives than the love of 
plunder, and devoid of any great principles of action, the Cau- 
casian tribes might have remained to this day of as little political 
importance as the New Zealanders, had it not been for the 
widely-grasping and gigantic plans of the great but unprin- 
cipled Czar Peter. Russian aggression has caused Caucasian 
organization. 

“* Peter the Great,” says the author of the ‘ Progress of Russia 
in the East,’* “eleven years after the battle of Pultawa, esta- 
blished a line of posts from the Volga to the Don, to protect his 
country from the incursions of the unsubdued tribes to the south, 
The Russian frontier posts are now on the banks of the Araxes, 
and beyond it; seven hundred miles in advance of the position 
they then occupied.” ; 

When Peter drew this cordon, the Saporogue Cossacks dwelt 
in the rich border country of Poland, the Ukraine. Russia 
protected the Cossacks against their legitimate sovereigns, the 
kings of Poland ; and now the fertile Ukraine is a part of Russia, 
and the Saporogue Cossacks find themselves converted into the 
Tchernomorsky Cossacks on the Kuban, doing battle for Russia 
against their own blood relations, the Tcherkesses. 

' Peter failed signally in obtaining a port on the Sea of Azov; 

but by the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, Catherine acquired the 
steppes of the Don and Dnieper, and the shore of the Sea 
of Azov, with the free navigation of the Black Sea, while she 
took the Crimea, declared independent, under her protection. 
Curiously enough, nothing but disorder followed. At last, the 
Khan finding himself no match for the Turks, called in the 
assistance of his friends. A Russian army promptly occupied the 
peninsula ; but having done so their bayonets were turned, not 
against the Turks, but against the Tartars themselves, who were 
naturally unpleasantly surprised at the turn affairs had taken. 
Potemkin pacified the country by the massacre of thirty thousand 
men, women, and children; the ruling Khan was pensioned off, 
and the Crimea is now one of the richest districts of Russia. 

In the absence of sea-ports, Peter the Great saw that the only 





* An exceedingly clear and excellent account of the progress of the Russian 
empire in this direction, and said to be the work of an eminent diplomatist. 
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channel of mercantile prosperity for Russia, was the overland 
route to the East Indies. There are two roads from Russia to 
India ; one by way of Astrakhan, across the Caspian, and through 
Khiva—the other by way of the Caucasus, Georgia, Persia, and 
Herat. The steady perseverence of Peter and his successors, to 
possess themselves of the command of these two great channels 
of commerce, would deserve every praise, had their sagacity in the 
perception of the end been accompanied by more scrupulousness 
as regards the means. Unfortunately, at every step, bloodshed 
has been at their right hand, and falsehood at their left. Peter's 
vile and treacherous attempt upon Khiva, in 1717, failed, as it 
deserved todo. But he took possession of the western shore of the 
Caspian, as far as Derbend, and sowed dissension and civil war 
among the Persians. Here, however, the rise of Nadir Shah 
checked the pretensions of Russia, and in 1739, the treaty 
concluded with Turkey secured only the independence of the 
province of Kabardah, at the foot of the Caucasus. As in 
the case of the Crimea, however, the next treaty — that of 
Kainardji—converted Kabardah into a Russian province. Two 
years afterwards the first line of fortresses was erected between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. 

The Ossetians, as we have seen, occupy the country about 
the great pass of Dariel, one of the only two roads between 
Russia and Georgia. In 1745, the Christian bowels of Russia 
yearned towards these unhappy people, and she sent missionaries 
to convert them. The success of the worthy priests was so great* 
that, although at the present time they are among the greatest 
miscreants of the range, yet they would hardly sell Moritz Wagner 
a little meat during Lent; and they are entirely devoted to Russia. 

Georgia had long been connected with Persia, but the Georgian 
princes, harassed by the continual attacks of the mountaineers, and 
weary of the incessant struggle between Turks and Persians, of 
which their county was the scene, appealed in 1722 to Russia for 
her protection. Russia at that time could only afford fair pro- 
mises of assistance ; but she did all she could in the way of 
taking the most lively interest in Georgian affairs. In fact, when, 
in 1760, a struggle arose between the then king and his son, a 
Russian army crossed the Caucasus, and, true to Russian policy, 
supported the rebel. In 1783, the Georgian ruler entered into a 





* In fact, they baptized, according to the returns, six times as many prose- 
lytes as there were Ossetians; the secret being that each proselyte received 
something more substantial than a blessing in the shape of a piece of money 
and a shirt, and that the effects of conversion were not sufficient to enable the 
priests to distinguish those who had already been converted from genuine neo- 
phytes. So the pious Ossetians, thinking it impossible to have too much of a 
good thing, presented themselves six or eight times over for baptism. 
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treaty with Catherine at Georgievsk, by which “he recognised 
the permanent sovereignty of Russia for himself and his heirs, 
while she engaged to protect not only his present possessions, 
but any he might thereafter acquire, and to guarantee the king- 
dom to him and his heirs for ever.” It is worthy of remark, that 
the general* who carried the ratification of this treaty to Tiflis, 
was also charged with the construction of a good road over the 
Dariel pass. Nothing like a good military road for maintaining 
the entente cordiale. Need we add that in 1800, the weakness 
of the reigning sovereign giving rise to a favourable opportunity, 
the King of Georgia, like the Khan of the Crimea, was pensioned 
off, and Tiflis became the seat of a Russian governor-general. 
The Araxes and the mountains of Ararat are now the southern 
limit of the Russian terrritory. Nearly the entire line of the 
western coast of the Caspian is in her possession—the northern 
shore is wholly hers, and two Russian forts command the eastern 
coast—where Khiva is as yet “independent;’ unless, indeed, 
the late accounts of the successes of a Russian army in that 
quarter be correct.t The southern shore still belongs to Persia ; 
but the Shah may launch no vessel of war upon the sea which 
once entirely belonged to his predecessors. May not the unquiet 
spirit of Czar Peter look down upon his successors, and cry 
“ Well done” ? 

The Russians have inundated the south as the dull and muddy 
river of the steppe overflows its marshy borders. Silently, slowly, 
irresistibly, the dark and filthy fluid overspreads its weak banks ; 
and the variegated flowery carpet becomes obscured by one vast 
monotonous sheet of mere ditchwater, still drifting slowly in 
obedience to the impulse of the higher stream. So are all the 
varieties of human intelligence and activity which once lived and 
worked between the Don and the Araxes, swamped in the Russ 
mud-bath, with its fourteen orders of corrupt officials and its innu- 
merable thousands of convict soldiery, which, like a second deluge, 
has destroyed the nations, even to the summit of Ararat; and 
still drifts slowly towards the Himalayas. 

This gradual advance of the Russian frontier, however, filled 
both the Sultan and the Circassian tribes with extreme alarm. 
The former found himself robbed of some of his richest posses- 
sions, shorn of political influence, and obliged to yield his religious 
sway as head of Islam to the degraded idolatry of the Greco- 





* His name, Todleben, might have been an augury to the ‘ya of 


their future “ Death-in-life” under Russian rule, if they had but understood 
German. 

+ According to the latest intelligence, (Marseilles, 7th March,) the Khan-of 
Khiva had been forced to take refuge in Bokhara, whence he was summoning 


all the neighbouring khans to join in resistance to Russia. 
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Russian Czar-worship, misnamed Christianity. The latter, with 
rageand fear, beheld themselves gradually shut out from the source 
of their riches, and threatened in their cherished independence 
by a cordon of Cossack lances and Russian bayonets, united for 
their oppression with the forces of their old enemies, the Christian 
Georgians. It was not unnatural, then, that these mountain 
tribes, kept day after day in continual excitement by the reports 
of those who had fled from the oppression of a brutal soldiery, 
should have been ready to place implicit faith in the first hot 
enthusiast who should cry, “Ye have forgotten Allah and 
Mahomet the Prophet, therefore he has given you over into the 
hands of the Giaours.” 

This “Sower in the Field of the Faith,” as he is called in the 
songs of the Rhapsodists, who still celebrate his deeds at the 
feasts of the Caucasian chiefs, was the Dervish Mahommed, better 
known as the Sheik Mansur, who made his appearance among 
the Tchetchenes about the year 1785, and is said by some 
to have been an emissary of the Sultan of Turkey. Frugal 
and even ascetic in his habits, as befits a holy man; carrying 
the whole Koran in his head and, it is said, 20,000 pious verses 
besides ; endowed with marvellous activity and energy, the Sheik 
lost no time in spreading his gospel over the lands of Tchet- 
chenia and Lesghistan. Nor, inthe words of the poet Kuli-Khan, 
did he fail “‘ with his sword to show forth the deeds of the faith,” 
as his sanguinary attacks upon Kislear and Naurtestified. Finding 
little success, however, in the Eastern Caucasus, he turned his 
efforts to the West; but here his short career resulted in little 
more than the extinction of any remains of Christianity among 
the Tcherkesses, and the complete conversion of their rulers to 
Mahommedanism. Shut up at last in Anapa, the Russian 
general, Budowitsch, succeeded, in 1791, in storming the place, 
and in carrying off the Sheik, who ended his life in the fortress of 
Ssolowetyskoy. With his death, the outbreaks of the Caucasian 
tribes for a time ceased. 

When, however, some years later, the Russians sent an army 
to “protect” Heraklius, king of Georgia, against the Persians, 
Omar, Khan of Avaria, collected a large army of Lesghians and 
Tchetchenians, and devastated Kachetia, a Georgian dependency 
on the southern flanks of the Caucasus. The mountaineers had 
not yet learnt to understand the force of bayonets, artillery, and 
discipline ; and throwing themselves upon the auxiliary Russian 
column, who had already routed the invading Persians, in open 
ground near Karugutsch, they were utterly defeated, leaving their 
leader dead upon the field. So the Georgians were relieved from 
all apprehensions on either the Caucasian or the Persian side, 
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but from that time forth the Russian army has never left them, 
and as we have already said, they were annexed in 1800. 

After this defeat, the Caucasians appear somewhat to have 
lost heart, for General Zizianoff, the first governor-general at 
Tiflis, succeeded in bringing the Abhasians under the Russian 
sway. General Yermaloff, the most celebrated of the governors 
of the Caucasian provinces, succeeded to this important post on 
Zizianoff's assassination in 1806, and pursued with great energy 
and ability, the course of conquest which his predecessor had 
commenced. Yermaloff appears to have been singularly fitted 
for the post he occupied. Of a most commanding aspect, so 
that it is said even the proud and indomitable chieftains of the 
Tcherkesses trembled before his eye—his abilities for both mili- 
tary and civil administration were of the highest order; kind, 
generous, and thoughtful for the interests of those who submitted 
to his rule, he exterminated without mercy, and inflicted the most 
frightful tortures upon all recalcitrants. During his time, the 
Tcherkesses were quiet; but the restless Lesghians, sensible 
neither to fear nor to love, broke out under Amulad Beg into 
open insurrection. The rebellion was put down; and Amulad 
Beg, who was taken prisoner, was ortly spared at the intercession 
of a Russian staff-officer, who promised to be responsible for 
him. The wild Lesghian, however, murdered his benefactor, 
fled, and raised his clansmen in revolt once more. Yermaloff 
set a price upon his head, marched into Tchetchenia, de- 
stroyed every aoul in his course with fire and sword, and 
erected the fort of Groznaia at the boundary of the Lesghian 
highlands. . 

From the capture of Sheik Mansur to that of Amulad Beg, the 
revolts and incursions of the Caucasian tribes, though incessant, 
had not been very important, and had more the nature of preda- 
tory attacks than of combined and serious warfare. The measures 
taken by Zizianoff and Yermaloff, and by their predecessors, 
upon the Cis-Caucasian frontier were amply sufficient to keep 
the mountaineers in check, and there was every hope of their 
ultimat® subjugation. Along the northern frontier, the so*called 
“‘ Line” of the Caucasus, a continuous series of Cossack colonies 
were planted from the mouth of the Kuban to that of the Terek— 
these rivers forming a natural defence for the chain of stanitzas 
or villages along their banks. Each stanitza, inhabited by 
a number of Cossack families and a small body of infantry, is 
provided with a krepost or rough fort, having a ditch with a mud 
or stone wall, and sometimes a few pieces of artillery, into 
which its defenders can retreat if hard pressed. Wherever 
the river is passable, a high post is raised, provided with a seat 
at the top, with the means of making signals by day, and of 
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kindling a beacon by night. Day and night, a Cossack may be 
seen perched on the seat, watching with intent eyes the river 
and the reedy thickets upon its opposite banks. His horse is 
tied below, and his long lance leans ready against the post. The 
instant he espies signs of a troop of Tcherkesses lurking among 
the reeds, or making preparations to cross, he kindles his beacon, 
descends with all haste, and gallops to the stanitza. The 
infantry, women, and children, hasten into the krepost ; but every 
Cossack jumps upon his horse, and in a few minutes the troop is 
galloping on its way, joined by those of other stanitzas roused 
by the signal, to oppose the crossing of the enemy, or drive 
him back. 

If the Tcherkesses have not already crossed, they now rarely 
attempt it—but if they have, a hand-to-hand fight ensues, and 
the result depends very much on the numerical superiority of 
either side. It frequently happens, however, that the Tcherkesses 
cross the Kuban—aided either by darkness, or by the fogs which 
at times prevail—unseen, and the first intimation of their 
presence is the wild shout which rouses the unhappy inhabitants 
of the stanitza from their slumber. It is short work—in an hour 
a cloud of smoke, and the gashed bodies of Cossacks mark where 
the stanitza was; and the infantry, if they have had the good 
luck to save themselves in their intrenchments—view over their 
palisades, the retreating horde dashing at full speed over the 
steppe, their wiry horses laden with spoil, goods, women and 
children, to the banks of the Kuban. Once across, the whole 
Russian force dare not follow them. Mischievous and harassing 
as these attacks were, they had more the character of black-mail 
levies than of any organized and serious attempts against the 
Russian power. On the banks of the Kuban more especially, 
they were unconnected with religious influences; usually some 
festive solemnity, a marriage, or the like, had brought together 
a number of chiefs and their followers. Full of good cheer and 
warmed with wine, the kikoakoa, or bards of the clans, raised 
their songs. in praise of past or present heroes, Scheik Mansur, 
Guz-Beg, or Dschimbulat. Emulous of their deeds, the assem- 
bled warriors decided upon attacking the Giaours. The particular 
stanitza was selected by the majority, but the choice of the point 
of passage was left to the chief elected for the occasion. Each 
Vork summoned his Tchokotls and Pschilts about him, and that 
night perhaps, the horsemen swept like a storm over the Kuban, 
and the rising sun saw them returning in triumph to their aouls. 
The Russians, however, soon established a wide system of espio- 
nage among the greedy mountaineers, and many a troop on 
reaching the left bank of the Kuban found a goodly body of 
cavalry and artillery drawn up on the right, or were intercepted 
and destroyed on their return. 
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Such was and is the style of warfare in the Western Caucasus; 
but the year 1823 saw a new epoch dawn upon the Eastern 
tribes—the Tchetchenians and Lesghis. 


The khanate of the Kurin is a small province lying at the 
south-eastern limit of the highlands of Lesghistan towards the 
Caspian, whose chief place is the aoul of Jarach. The inhabi- 
tants are agricultural and pastoral in their habits, and famous for 
the arms and mail-shirts which they manufacture. Here, in 1823, 
lived Mohammed the Mollah, the wisest of the Ulema of Da- 
ghestan, and cadi or judge of the place. It is an old custom for 
the Moslem priests to train up disciples, as their successors in 
the ministry, to spread the doctrines of the Koran far and wide. 
The Mollah Mohammed was so celebrated as a teacher or 
“Murschid,” and his fame had extended so widely, that disciples 
or “ Murids” gathered about him from all parts. Among these, 
was a young Bokharian, Khas-Mohammed, whose zeal had led 
him to remain seven years at the feet of the holy Murschid, and 
whose character had endeared him to all the people of Jarach. 
But the time had come when the Murid was declared by his 
teacher to be proficient in the learning of the Arabs and Per- 
sians, and worthy of the dignity of an Alim; and he was dismissed 
to his own country, with the warning verse of the poet Saadi— 


“The worst of men is the wise who puts not his wisdom into practice.” 


A year had passed since Khas-Mohammed took his departure ; 
and a change had come over the people of Jarach. The Russians 
had taken possession of the neighbouring country of Kara-kaitach ; 
had deposed the khan, who fled to Avaria, defiled the mosques, 
and ill-treated the women; and a strong feeling against the 
Muscovites had already begun to stir the people of Kurin, when 
Khas-Mohammed suddenly re-appeared in the house of his ancient 
teacher, bringing wondrous reports of the sublime doctrines of 
one Hadji Ismail, a holy man of Schirwan ; listening to whom, 
Khas-Mohammed had forgotten his fatherland, and had returned 
with the sole wish of making his ancient teacher a participator in 
his good fortune. So Mollah Mohammed and a number of his 
disciples followed Khas-Mohammed to the aoul of Kurdonia, in 
the land of Schirwan, the dwelling-place of Hadji Ismail. 

The tenets of Hadji Ismail seem to have consisted mainly 
in a development of Sunnite Mahommedanism, strongly tinged 
with the mystic spiritualism of the sect of the Sufis, which some 
think to have arisen by the engrafting of the quietism of the 
Brahmins upon the Koran. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
suppose a foreign origin for Sufism, since similar doctrines have 
arisen in every church, and in every deeply religious nation. 
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That a direct revelation of the Infinite in a state of ecstasy 
produced by the negation of self, is possible to every believer— 
that this direct union of man with the deity renders every other 
condition of no importance to those who have attained it—are 
doctrines which the Sufis share in common with the followers of 
Molinos and of Jacob Béhme. The state of ecstasy is called 
hal by the Sufis; whoso has attained this is one with Allah, 
and needs no further attention to the requirements of either faith 
or duty. ‘“ Whoso,” say the Dabistan, “does not acknowledge 
that it is indifferent whether he isa Mussulman or a Christian, has 
not raised himself to the truth, and knows not the essence of being.” 
Let no hasty reader, however, suppose that these doctrines are 
followed practically by either toleration or profligacy. The Sufi 
must pass through four stages of spiritual life. In the first, he 
must without fail keep the Scharyat—the law which binds all 
Moslems alike. But to those stronger spirits whose aspirations 
are more lofty, a second stage is open, J’arykat (the path—the 
method), when the slavery of the exact performance of the law is 
exchanged for the freedom of a strict and spiritual faith. By this 
path the believer travels higher to the third stage, Hakykat 
(truth), by the strengthening of his powers of inward intuition, 
whereby he knows ecstatically things as they are. Hence, finally, 
he passes to the last and highest state, Maarisat, the immediate 
actual confluence with the deity. 

But it was not mere questions of doctrine which were discussed 
between Mollah Mohammed and Hadji Ismail. They were earnest 
and real men, whose faith had its application to the events around 
them; and when once Mahommedism had ceased in their minds 
to be a matter of dead works, when the crushing narrowness of 
the mechanical performance of the obligation the Scharyat, 
was replaced by the infinite path, which promised scope for 
the action of all the highest faculties of their minds—then, 
indeed, they began to see the full meaning of the Russian 
slough which was gathering round the feet of their mountains ; 
then the instinctive attempt to preserve their liberties was sub- 
limed into an act of duty and of worship. To every acolyte 
the Hercules choice was offered, on the one hand, of freedom 
and faith in the infinite progress of his own soul to the Almighty 
Allah by intellectual ecstasy; on the other, of slavery and 
faith in the fourteen orders of nobility, through which, by the 
help of gew-gaw saints and bribery, he might attain to see the 
face of the Russian padischah, who besotted priests would teach 
him was God upon earth. It is to the honour of human nature, 
that when Mollah Mahommed returned to Jarach, his doctrines 
spread like lightning through the land. Two things the Mullahs 
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taught were necessary for all believers—to keep the Scharyat, 
and to destroy the infidels. “ All your alms, all your watchings 
and prayers, all your pilgrimages to Mecca, avail you nought, so 
long as the eye of a Muscovite looks upon them. Your mar- 
riages are bad, your children are bastards, and the Koran is your 
destruction, so long as there is a Muscovite among you. Who 
can serve both Allah and the Muscovites ?” 

Pilgrims from all parts of the land thronged to Jarach ; and 
those disciples into whose hearts the Mollah’s precepts sank most 
deeply, gradually acquired the special name of murids (pupils or 
strivers). ‘The murids made wooden schaskas* for themselves, 
and in the corner of the Mollah’s house was an altar to which, 
hour by hour, a murid advanced, and turning his face to the 
east, cried aloud, striking upon the altar,—‘‘ Moslem! war against 
the Infidel !—war against the Infidel! Death and destruction to 
the Giaour!” And the streets were filled with murids shouting 
the same cry. 

The rumours of these doings soon reached the ears of the 
ever-active Yermoloff, who ordered Arslan, khan of the Kasi- 
Kumucks and ruler of Kurin, to possess himself of the person 
of Mollah Mahommed. Unwilling, however, to sacrifice his 
popularity by violence to so great a saint, Arslan khan allowed 
the Mollah to escape into Avaria. In the meanwhile, the war 
that has raged ever since, broke out. The people of Tchet- 
chenia, incited by the murid emissaries of Mollah Mahommed, 
fell by night upon the fortress Amir-hadshi-jurt, on the Terek, 
and slew every Russian inhabitant. General Grekow, in com- 
mand of the district, joined by General Lissanéwitsch, hastened 
with a considerable force to cut off the Tchetchenes, and 
surrounded them. They defended themselves as long as their 
powder lasted; and then cutting their way, schaska in hand, 
through the Russian troops, made good their retreat into the 
woods. The Russian generals, not strong enough to chastise 
the Tchetchenians, sought to put an end to the outbreak by a 
convention with the chiefs, whom they summoned to a meeting. 
About two hundred appeared, headed by a Mollah, who was alone 
admitted to the conference. Grekow was so ill-advised as to 
insult him. The Mollah drew his dagger, killed both Grekow 
and Lissanéwitsch, and wounded several others, before he was 
bayoneted and cut to pieces by the Russian soldiers. 

When these events were reported at head-quarters, Yermoloff 
put himself at the head of a column, and destroyed all the aouls 
he could reach in Tchetchenia; but having, by the perpetration 
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of frightful cruelties, reduced the Tchetchenians to a state of 
quietness, he was, in 1826, recalled, as it is said, in consequence 
of a personal spite entertained against him by Nicholas, who had 
just assumed the Czarship. 

Among the most active disciples of Mollah Mahommed was 
a native of the aoul of Himri, in Avaria, Khasi-Mohammed, 
better known since as Khasi-Mollah. Himri lies on the right 
bank of the Koissu, in the district of Arrakan, not far from the 
mouth of the deep gorge formed by the Tiouss-Tau and Ssolo-Tau, 
perched on a steep rock, whose base is washed by the rapid 
stream, and surrounded by a threefold wall. Himri seemed a 
fitting centre of operations, and therefrom, on his return from 
Jarach, Khasi-Mollah carried out his operations, soon attaining 
so great an influence, as to render himself the actual chief of 
the movement, gathering round him troops of murids, and 
sending them in all directions to rouse the neighbouring tribes. 

The task which Khasi-Mollah had set himself was no easy one. 
The chiefs were jealous of his temporal power; the Mollahs of 
his spiritual influence ; nor could the more cautious and worldly- 
wise of the Tchetchenians fail to perceive with what frightful odds 
against them the contest with the Russians would commence. 
Khasi-Mollah, however, had remedies for both these difficulties. 
In Arrakan lived Sahid Effendi, a Mollah of great repute, high in 
favour with the Russians, and opposed to the new doctrines. 
Khasi-Mollah could neither diminish the influence of the old 
priest, nor win him over. But one night, Sahid Effendi waked 
up with his house in flames, and found it advisable to be no more 
seen in that country. After this, the tribes of Gumbet, Andi, 
and Avaria, came to Khasi-Mollah’s side, but the Khaness of 
Chunsach, the most important place in Avaria, who ruled during 
the minority of her sons, refused to forsake the Russian cause. 
Khasi- Mollah, consequently attacked Chunsach ; but was repulsed 
by the people, whose reverence for their prince—always a most 
prominent feeling among the Circassians—overcame their inclina- 
tions for the cause of the new leader. The latter was much 
discredited by these repulses, and still more by the advance of 
General Rosen into the valley, who, however, deceived by the 
apparently ready submission of the mountaineers, omitted to 
take possession of Himri, or to strengthen Chunsach; a circum- 
stance which Khasi-Mollah turned to his own account by spreading 
among the people a report that Allah had struck his enemies with 
blindness and stupidity. Within a very short time he was at the 
head of a large army, and defeated Prince Bekowitch, who moved 
against him. In 1831, Khasi-Mollah destroyed Tarku, and 
besieged Burnaja, on the Caspian ; the latter being only saved with 
great difficulty and loss by the Russians. He then ravaged the 
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country about the Sulak, defeated General Emanuel, and after- 
wards devastated Tabasseran. In the autumn, he besieged 
Derbend; the Russians, however, raised the siege. In November, 
he utterly destroyed Kuban, the principal town on the Terek. 

The year 1832 was destined to be the last of Khasi-Mollah’s 
brilliant career. General Von Rosen, the Russian commander-in- 
chief, in the hope of putting an end to the war, moved with a 
strong column over the passes from Temirchanschura, on the 
eastern flank of Kaitach, and descended upon Himri, overpowering 
every resistance. Many of Khasi-Mollah’s followers, deceived by 
false messages, forged by the Russians and circulated among the 
mountaineers, withdrew, and among them was even Hamsad Beg, 
his chief supporter, and upon whose assistance he had most 
reckoned; but his Murids and a few other faithful followers shut 
themselves up with him in Himri, and awaited the onset of the 
Russians, well knowing that neither conquest nor flight were 
possible 

The Russian artillery began the attack by battering down the 
high towers, common in the Caucasian aouls, and burying be- 
neath their ruins, chanting verses of the Koran as they fell, their 
Murid defenders. But the Russians did not obtain possession even 
of the shattered stones of Himri until the desperate Moslems were 
cut down and bayoneted to the last man; and when, at last, they 
could call the day their own, they found only the corpse of Khasi- 
Mollah surrounded by those of sixty of his followers. The 
Mollah himself bore no arms; but the Russian bullets had found 
him as he sank upon his knees, stretching forth one hand to 
heaven in last appeal against the oppressors. At his feet lay his 
chief Murid, Scuamyt, with two bullets and a bayonet wound in 
his body, apparently dead also. ‘The Russians carried about the 
body of Khasi-Mollah in triumph, leaving the Murid where he 
lay. 

A few months afterwards, we find him the active lieutenant of 
Khasi-Mollahs successor; but the manner of his escape is a 
mystery which he himself has never explained, and his followers 
firmly believe it to have been miraculous. 

After the death of Khasi-Mollah, the indefatigable Mollah 
Mahommed hastened to consecrate as his successor, Hamsad Beg, 
the most prominent of the chiefs who acted with him; but who, 
as we have seen, deserted him at Himri. Hamsad Beg, however, 
had neither the religious zeal nor the military genius of his pre- 
decessor or successor; and his short and stormy rule constitutes 
little more than an episode in the history of the war. His efforts 
were directed, not so much directly against the Russians, as 
against those tribes of his own people who were either lukewarm 
in their support, or openly hostile to him. Pachu Biké, the 
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Khaness of Chunsach, with her three sons, still held for the 
Russians: and it was impossible to undertake any important 
operations against the latter, while the chiefs of half Avaria were 
favourably disposed towards them. And there was another motive 
which strongly urged the expediency of striking a blowin this direc- 
tion ; it was time to decide whether the habitual reverence of this 
tribe for its prince, could not be made to give way to the spiritual 
authority of the Murschid. Hamsad Beg made the experiment 
by marching an army against Chunsach, and then enticing two 
of the sons of Pachu Biké, Omar Khan and Abu Nunzal, into 
his camp, where they were treacherously murdered. Hamsad 
Beg then took possession of the aoul without opposition, and 
decapitated Pachu Biké herself. Her third son, Bulatsch Khan, 
a boy, was adopted by the father of one of the chiefs slain in the 
mélée occasioned by the murder of his brothers. 

But, although Hamsad Beg had effectually dissipated the notion 
of the inviolability of the persons of the princes of Avaria, he fell 
a sacrifice to the still more deeply-rooted prejudice of the blood- 
feud, the vendetta. Osman and Hadji Murad, foster-brothers of 
Omar Khan, excited a formidable conspiracy against Hamsad 
Beg, and assassinated him in the mosque of Chunsach. A general 
massacre of the Murids followed, and only some thirty contrived 
to escape to a wooden fortification—the Castle of the Khans— 
where they desperately defended themselves. Their opponents, 
however, fired the place and all perished save Schamyl, who again 
mysteriously escaped; and, placing himself at the head of the 
scattered forces of Hamsad Beg, attacked Hadji Murad, who, 
seeking alliance with the Russians, had strengthened himself in 
Chunsach. The first assault, however, failed and, in a second, 
Schamyl was again obliged to withdraw with loss; but Hadji 
Murad finding it would be impossible to hold out, despatched 
pressing messages for help to Rosen, the Russian commander, 
who immediately made the necessary arrangements for supporting 
him. Schamyl’s counter measure was to send half-a-dozen of his 
emissaries with orders to seek out Bulatsch Khan, cut off his 
head, and cast it into the Koissu—a mandate which they punc- 
tually performed. Russian help could not now, at any rate, profess 
to replace the legitimate heir to the Khanate of Avaria on his 
throne. 

And now the great hero of the Caucasus, who from this year, 
1834, till the present time has baffled the whole forces of Russia, 
took his legitimate place, and Schamyl, the devoted Murid, 
became Imam and Sultan of the Eastern Caucasus, ‘the second 
prophet of Allah.’ Like Khasi-Mollah, a native of Himri, and 
born in 1797, Schamyl grew up amidst all those influences which 
would best fit him to be the future leader of his people. From 
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his earliest childhood, his silent earnest ways, intense determina- 
tion and love of knowledge, distinguished him among his fellows, 
and Spartan habits and a strong will compensated the natural 
defects of a delicate physical organization. He would shut him- 
self up for weeks in shame and rage if defeated in the games of 
the youth of Daghestan; and having once been set upon and 
severely wounded by a number of his rivals, the legend runs, 
that he brought himself to the point of death rather than reveal 
what he considered his disgrace. To one human being only is 
he said ever to have yielded his implicit confidence and obedience 
—Dschelal Eddin, the Mollah, his teacher in all sacred lore— 
who early instilled into his mind the philosophy of the Arabs, 
and initiated him into the mysteries of Sufism. Dschelal Eddin 
still lives, at a great age, and receives from the Sultan-prophet the 
same obedience and reverence as he had from the boy. 


“Schamy] is of middle stature, has fair hair, grey eyes overshadowed 
by thick well-marked eyebrows, a regular well-formed nose, and a small 
mouth. A peculiar fairness and delicacy of skin distinguishes his 
countenance from that of his fellow countrymen, and his feet and hands 
are singularly well shaped. The apparent immovability of his arms 
in walking indicates the determination of his character. His manner 
is noble and dignified. Perfectly master of himself, he exercises a 
silent influence over all who come into contact with him. A stern 
impassivity, which is undisturbed even in moments of the greatest 
danger, is his characteristic expression. A condemnation to death 
falls from his lips with the same calmness as he shows in conferring. 
on a brave Murid the sabre of honour won in some sanguinary 
fight. With traitors or other offenders, whose death he has once 
determined upon, he converses without manifesting a shade of angry 
or vengeful feeling. He regards himself as simply the instrument in 
the hands of a higher power, and holds, with the Sufis, that all his 
thoughts and decisions are the immediate inspiration of God. His 
eloquence is as fiery and persuasive as his ordinary manner is calm 
and commanding. ‘Flames sparkle from his eyes and flowers are 
scattered from his lips,’ said Bersek Bey, with whom Schamy] lived a 
few days after the taking of Akhulgo, when he resided for a time 
among the chiefs of the Dschighé and Ubiché tribes, in the hope of 
raising the Western Caucasians against the Russians.”’* 


Schamyl did not acquire his present exclusive rule without 
some difficulty. The revered Mollah Mohammed—the Samuel of 
the tribes—had died before the assassination of Hamsad Beg, and 
the choice of his successor, tnerefore, was necessarily left to the 
popular voice. For a long time Schamyl’s ascendancy was 
imperilled by Taschaw-Hadji, a chief of great influence, but the 
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latter gave his final adhesion and submission to Schamy] in 1838. 
The division in the Caucasian camp was, however, while it lasted, 
of great service to the Russians. General von Rosen, when 
Hadji Murad applied for assistance, sent a column under the 
command of General Lasskoi, who possessed himself of Himri, 
but his further proceedings were stopped by Schamyl, who 
stormed the place and utterly defeated him. Kliike von Kliigenau, 
an Austrian in the Russian service, hastened upon this, over the 
mountains from Temirchanschura with a cunsiderable force, 
gathered together the remnants of Lasskoi’s army, and having 
formed a junction with Hadji Murad in Chunsach, conferred the 
Khanate of Avaria upon a son of Arslan Khan; and leaving a 
number of Russian posts in Avaria, returned to Temirchanschura. 
During the seven years that Hadji Murad remained on their side, 
the Russians thus retained a means of access into Avaria which 
was of the utmost importance for their operations ; and, in fact, 
the great contest between Schamyl and themselves was for the 
possession of that country. An expedition of Schamyl’s for this 
end, in 1836, failed. In 1837, General Fesi, who had strongly 
fortified Chunsach, destroyed Akhulgo, a fortified aowl on the 
Koissu, which was defended by Ali Beg, one of the chief Murids, 
and besieged Schamy! himself in Tiletli, a strong aoul in Gumbet. 
The Prophet, however, defended himself so well that the Russians 
could only obtain possession of one half of the aoul, and winter 
coming on, General Fesi offered terms, whereby, on Schamyl's 
swearing fealty to the Emperor, he, on the other hand, promised 
to evacuate Avaria. 

Schamyl, who fully holds the great Romanist doctrine, that no 
faith is to be held with infidels, and who, furthermore, firmly 
believes that the Russians are not men at all, but fere nature, 
and half devils, professed himself ready to swear anything, pro- 
vided only, that neither Murids nor Russians were witnesses. 
The new Khan of Avaria, Arslan Khan’s son, therefore, was 
deputed by the Russian general to meet Schamyl on the highest 
rock which separated the Russian from the Caucasian half of the 
aoul, and there the ceremony, regarded by both sides as a mere 
convenient sham, was gone through. 

Bodenstedt amusingly illustrates the manner in which this 
affair was turned into a great victory by the Russians. 


“ General Fesi, who, as we have seen, could, by force of arms, obtain 
no decisive advantage over Schamyl, would, without the convention, 
have been obliged, as the winter approached, to retreat with nothing 
done, and his report to the general commanding in chief would, in a 
few words, have run thus:—I have, in the course of this campaign, 
possessed myself, at considerable sacrifices, of various fortified places 
and aouls, only, unfortunately, I have been obliged to give them up 
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again for want of provisions and stores, lest I and my brave soldiers 
should die of hunger or be cut off by the enemy, &ec. 

“This report, somewhat trimmed and sweetened, would have been 
sent by the commander-in-chief to Petersburg, and the Emperor 
would have frowned over it, and said :—‘ This General Fesi is a useless 
fellow who knows nothing of warfare; he must be pensioned off, or 
made curator at some university.’ 

“And the general would have found himself obliged to begin a 
learned career in his old age.* This he avoided by his diplomatic 
dealings with Schamyl, which gave affairs quite another turn. 

“In his report to the commander-in-chief, General Fesi thus states 
the results of the campaign of 1837 :—‘ A fortress had been built in 
Chunsach ; all Avaria pacified; a number of previously unconquered 
mountain tribes subjected; many aouls and fortified places destroyed ; 
Tiletli taken by storm, and Schamyl] so hard pressed that he swore 
peace and fealty to the Emperor for ever and ever.’ .. . . 

“So in Tiflis and Petersburg every one believed that Schamyl had 
submitted, and that Daghestan was ready to be annexed; and General 
Fesi, who had performed this fine service, was duly loaded with orders 
and praises.” 

Schamyl, on his side, issued a proclamation to the various 
tribes, a part of which we subjoin :— 

“Ye have seen how small was the number of our warriors in com- 
parison with the hosts of the enemy, and yet they gave way to us, 
for strength is with the believers. The Russians have taken Akhulgo 
and have razed its walls. Allah permitted this, to chastise you for 
your unbelief, for he knows what you think and all your projects. 
But I mocked the power of our enemies, and drove them from Aschil- 
tach, and smote them at Tiletli, and turned their efforts into shame. 
When after that the Pacha (General Fesi) with his great army drew 
near Tiletli to revenge the slain, and when, in spite of our brave resis- 
tance, he succeeded in taking possession of half the aoul, so that day 
after day we looked for the last decisive battle, then suddenly, Allah 
lamed his arm and darkened his sight, so that he could not use his 
advantages, but hastened away by the same road as he came. No one 
drove our enemies save their evil consciences, for their unbelief made 
them fear, and they fled because they dare not stay within sight of 
the believers 

“The looks of the Russians are falsehood and their words are lies : 
we must destroy the works of their hands, and slay them wherever we 
find them, in the house or in the field—by force or by cunning — so 
that their swarms vanish from the face of the earth ; for they multiply 
like lice, and are as poisonous as the snakes that crawl in the steppe 
Muhan. Ye have seen that the anger of God follows them.” 


The sole real advantage which the Russians derived from this 
campaign, was a better knowledge of the country than they 





* Almost all the curators of universities and directors of gymnasia in Russia 
are invalid generals and colonels. 
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previously possessed. On the other hand, not only did the most 
important mountain tribes, struck with admiration and fear of 
Schamyl, join his standard, but even his redoubtable rival, 
Taschaw-Hadji, proffered his submission to the Imam in the 
presence of the whole army. Through the entire year 1838, the 
Russians remained inactive, while Schamyl employed himself in 
extending and consolidating his power over the northern part of 
the Lesghian highlands—Andi, Gumbet, Koissubui, and Tchet- 
chenia. Schamyl took care to develope still further than his 
predecessors, the vast means of influence afforded by the corps 
of Murids, the favoured disciples, who immediately surrounded his 
person. Soul and body, these enthusiasts were at the disposal 
of the Imam—and there was not a district unrepresented by one 
or more of these energetic enthusiasts, who not only were the 
means of affording exact information on all points to their leader, 
but directly, or by means of their blood-relations, could exercise 
an important influence in the councils of every tribe. If any 
aoul resisted persuasion, sooner or later the hand of Schamyl was 
upon them and, their lands wasted, their flocks and herds driven 
away, they lamented their obduracy i in the ashes of their dwellings. 

The Imam now established his head quarters in the Aoul 
Akhulgo, a place built upon rocks, so inaccessible and whimsical 
in shape, that Bodenstedt calls them “ a fantastical conception of 
the devil, which God had allowed him to hew out in stone to 
terrify mankind.” Here Schamyl accumulated provisions and 
ammunition. Taught by the effects of artillery, by which the high 
towers of ordinary aouls are rendered more formidable to their 
defenders than to any one else, and, it is said, assisted by Polish 
deserters, Schamyl fortified Akhulgo with trenches, earthen 
parapets and covered ways, and improved upon the ordinary con- 
struction of the saklias, or stone huts of the country, which are 
commonly half sunk in natural excavations, by converting those 
of Akhulgo into regular casemates. 

The year 1838 was employed in these preparations unhindered 
by the Russians; but in 1839, the severest conflicts which had 
yet occurred between the Caucasians and their enemies took place. 
General Grabbe, an active officer, had succeeded to the command 
of the left flank of the army of the Caucasus, and determining to 
strike a decisive blow, concentrated a force of nine battalions with 
seventeen pieces of artillery, and marched to attack Akhulgo itself. 
A diversion which was attempted by the Tchetchenians failed, 
and Schamyl was defeated in endeavouring to make a stand 
at Burtanai, on the north side of the Andi range. The 
Russians crossed the latter, and Schamyl fought a second bloody 
battle, in which he lost fifteen hundred men, at Arguani, on the 
southern slope of Andi. Followed by the invaders, Schamyl now 
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retreated over the Andi Koissu and shut himself up in Akhulgo, 
accompanied by all his chief Murids and followers. An attack 
on the rear of the Russian force by the renegade, Achwerdu 
Mohammed, was repulsed, and Akhulgo was closely invested by 
the Russians, who, at the same time, possessed themselves of 
the rich village of Tcherkei, at the mouth of the valley of the 
Koissu, and of the right bank of that river. Akhulgo was 
invested on the 12th June, but it was not until the 16th July, 
that Grabbe, finding the defenders were not to be starved out, 
determined on storming the place. The storming party came 
back with a loss of two-thirds their number. The inflexible 
Grabbe, however, kept up a hotter fire than ever, and when 
Schamyl in despair offered to treat, told him that he would 
only take his submission on condition of his own son being 
given as hostage of his sincerity. 

Schamyl, who found he had no longer a General Fesi to deal 
with, carried the negotiation no further, but awaited the next 
assault, which took place on the 17th of August, when the Russians 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the outworks of the fortress. 
For the ensuing four days, Akhulgo was a scene of horror. Ina 
succession of attacks, the Russian soldiers displayed that ferocious 
bravery which they evince whenever sufficient blood has been shed 
to wash the serf out of their hearts—while the mountaineers, mad 


with rage and despair, and hopeless of life, made their last aim 
the destruction of as many as possible of the accursed Muscovites 
—the very women fighting like tigresses. A Russian eye-witness 
says :— 


“Shortly before the end of the fight, following Captain (now Colonel) 
Schultz, the boldest among the brave, at the head of the remains of 
my battalion, I climbed a steep ascent. The firing from above had 
ceased; the wind dispersed the dense clouds of smoke which, like a 
curtain, hung between us and the fortress, and over my head I saw a 
number of Circassian women standing on a little flat platform in the 
face of the rock. The closer and closer approach of our troops showed 
them too surely their fate, but determined not to fall alive into our 
hands, they spent their last strength in destroying their enemies. 
Surrounded by the smoke, which grew clearer as we appoached, they 
looked like avenging spirits born of the clouds, and scattering fear and 
destruction from the mountain side. In the heat of the fight, they had 
thrown ‘off their upper garments, and their long thick hair streamed 
in wild disorder over their half-bared necks and bosoms. With super- 
human exertion, four of these women contrived to roll down a vast 
stone, which came thundering towards us, passing within a few feet of 
me, and crushing several of my soldiers. 1 saw a young woman, who 
till then had been, with fixed eyes, a quiet spectator of the bloody 
tragedy, suddenly grasp the little child that clung to her garments ; 
I saw her dash its head to pieces against a projecting rock, and hurling 
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it, with a wild shriek, down the abyss, leap after it. Many of the 
other women followed her example.”* 


Akhulgo was taken, but Schamyl was not to be found in it, 
dead or alive. The Russian officers, however, had seen him, 
surrounded by his Murids, in the thickest of the fight, and knew 
he must be there. After awhile, intelligence was received 
that he and two or three of his Murids were concealed in a cave 
excavated in a face of the cliff overlooking the Koissu, per- 
mitting of access only by a ladder, which they had drawn after 
them. A considerable body of men, horse and foot, was imme- 
diately set to watch the mouth of the cave, whence, on the first 
dark night, the guard observed a small raft of planks being very 
carefully lowered by a rope into the Koissu; a Murid followed, 
who, after appearing to look carefully in all directions, made a 
signal ; then followed another; and at last came a third in the 
white garb of Schamyl. The raft was cut adrift, and the whole 
party dashed down the stream of the Koissu. In an instant, 
the Russians, who had carefully watched the whole proceed- 
ings, rushed upon them. The infantry fired from the bank, and 
the Cossack cavalry waded and swam their horses into the 
Koissu. The little crew of the raft after defending itself with 
tenacity, was soon cut and shot down; but when the Russians 
examined their corpses, Schamyl was not there. While every 
one’s attention had been drawn from the cave, he had lowered 
himself by the rope, and swimming the Koissu, had plunged into 
the forests of the opposite bank. The devotion of his Murids 
had saved the life and the cause of the prophet. 

Fifteen hundred dead lay in the ruins of Akhulgo, and six 
hundred prisoners, mostly wounded, were taken by the Russians. 
Even Schamyl's great heart appears to have given way under the 
weight of such calamities ; for in September, we find him offering 
from his retreat in the forests of Itchkeria, on his own part and on 
that of Taschaw-Hadji and Schwaib Mollah, submission to the 
Russians, and willing to give two of his own sons as hostages in 
pledge of his sincerity. General Grabbe, however, refused to enter 
into any arrangement, unless Schamyl would consent to reside in 
some aoul named by him, and the negotiations ceased; the 
Russian, who does not seem to have properly understood Schamyl's 
importance, contenting himself with setting a price of a hun- 
dred ducats on his head. 

The taking of Akhulgo was the crisis of Schamyl’s fate. But 
an event which seemed utterly to annihilate his party, in reality 
served only to consolidate his power, and to render its foundation 
secure. The fifteen hundred slain in Akhulgo were the seeds of 
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so many blood-feuds between the Russians and every tribe in the 
Caucasus—the pledges of an unquenchable personal hatred, on the 
part of the mountaineers to the Muscovites, for ever. The wanton 
brutality of the soldiers to the inhabitants, in their line of march, 
disgusted even those tribes who would have been willing to re- 
main friendly ; and all learned unmistakably what they had to 
expect from Russian rule. On the other hand, the skill and 
courage shown by Schamyl and his followers in the defence, and 
the severe losses which they inflicted upon the invaders, appealed 
to the inmost sympathies of the gallant Caucasians ; while the 
escape of the Imam, the details of which he carefully kept secret, 
appeared, for the third time, to be due to nothing but the mira- 
culous interference of Allah. Schamyl himself finding that no 
courage could resist the “ Czar's pistols,” as his people called the 
field-pieces, learnt to change his tactics, and henceforward to con- 
fine himself to the guerilla warfare for which the country seems 
made. His wonderful energy soon revived the spirit of his 
people, and early in 1840, all: Tchetchenia was in revolt again, 
—even those chiefs who had served in the Russian army sending 
back the decorations which they had won, and renouncing their 
allegiance to the Russian Padischah. 

The storming of Akhulgo, in fact, is the last real advantage of 
which the Russians have to boast. Schamyl, henceforward avoid- 
ing fortifications in the European style, set up his head-quarters 
at Dargo—an open aoul on the north-western flank of Andi, deep 
in the forests of Itchkeria. Here he organized a scheme of 
government, to which we shall advert presently, and which con- 
verted the whole of Lesghistan and the greater part of ‘Tchetche- 
nia into a vast military colony, and gave him the power of concen- 
trating his forces upon a given point with the utmost ease. His 
system has been to avoid as much as possible coming into con- 
tact with the Russians in open ground; and, on the other hand, 
by terrible and unexpected razzias to check any disposition on 
the part of the border tribes to submit to the foreign rule. If the 
Russians make an expedition against him, he never opposes their 
entrance into the passes—no sign of life is, for the first day or 
two, to be seen in the mountains; but as the gorges narrow and 
the ground becomes more difficult, dropping shots from invisible 
enemies pick off the Russian officers. By degrees the dropping 
shots increase into a hot fire, and clouds of wild Lesghians and 
Tchetchenians, agile and surefooted as goats, hover behind trees 
and stones; the Russian skirmishers, heavily loaded, and un- 
used to climbing, have no chance with them, and are driven in. 
Then comes a charge. A small body of mountaineers, armed 
only with their schaskas, led by some white-turbaned Murid, dash 
madly against the solid wall of the advancing column. Nine 
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tenths of them are, of céurse, soon pinned down by the bayonets 
of their adversaries; but not before their schaskas have been well 
reddened in Muscovite blood. Harassed and discouraged by such 
unscientific proceedings as these, the invaders reach. their bivouac 
—but not to rest. The energies of the enemy appear to increase 
tenfold at night: he is ubiquitous, and on all sides piquets are 
driven in, and incessant alarms destroy the possibility of sleep. 

Following this plan, Schamyl, in 1842, bitterly revenged on 
Grabbe the defeat of Akhulgo. ‘The general, encouraged by his 
previous success, and wishing to justify his system of warfare to 
the Minister at War, Tschernicheff, who was about to visit the 
Caucasus, advanced with a large force through the forests of 
Itchkeria to attack Dargo itself. Schamyl allowed him to come 
within sight of the aoul, and then fell upon his troops with such 
fury, that Grabbe made good his retreat to Gersel-aoul, whence 
he started, with great difficulty, leaving 2000 men and 36 officers 
to feed the wolves of the Caucasus. Prince Tschernicheff was at 
Gersel-aoul—where great preparations had been made to receive 
the victors—awaiting his arrival. Grabbe’s recall took place in 
the following year; but Schamy] held his own with equal energy 
against his successor, General Neidhardt, in 1844. 

In 1845, the last great struggle between Schamyl and the 
Russians took place. The Czar, totally dissatisfied with the results 
of a war of twenty years, recalled Neidhardt, and nominated 
Count Woronzow, Governor of the Crimea, who had greatly 
distinguished himself in that capacity, to the post of Governor- 
General of the Caucasian provinces. The new Governor was 
invested with extraordinary powers—so great, indeed,- that the 
Caucasians called him “the Russian half-king.” Authority for 
life and death was given him over the inhabitants ; he was em- 
powered to remove or appoint officials up to the sixth grade, to 
bestow military rewards and distinctions without requiring the 
Emperor's confirmation, and to order the trial of officers of every 
grade. 

Greatly, as it is said, against his own judgment, but in accord- 
ance with express orders from St. Petersburg, Woronzow under- 
took, in 1845, to achieve the object in which Grabbe had failed 
in 1842, and to avenge the losses then suffered by the Russian 
army. Assembling a force of 10,000 men, he started from Wnes- 
sapnaia, through the gorge of the Koissu, intending to march 
along the eastern flank of Andi, and keeping the communication 
in the rear open by means of a chain of posts in Gumbet and Ssolo- 
Tau, to cross Andi, descending upon the aoul Dargo on its western 
flank, and then returning through Itchkeria. He was allowed to 
take possession of the pass of Retschel, which separates Gumbet 
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from Itchkeria, without any serious opposition, but as his van- 
guard moved into the dense beech-forests of Itchkeria, Schamyl's 
skirmishers were upon them. As the Russian officer quoted by 
Wagner says—* They did not burn much powder, but their aim 
was sure, and almost every shot hit its man.” At intervals were 
barricades of felled trees, which had to be stormed with the bayonet, 
and the ground was altogether so difficult that the troops did not 
advance more than a mile an hour. Dargo was at length reached, 
but as the army approached, columns of smoke rose from its 
saklias: Schamyl had collected all the straw, wood, and corn he 
could find into the houses and set them in flames; and the bivouac 
fire of the Russian head-quarters was made of the still burning 
rafters of his residence. 

Woronzow had indeed taken possession of Dargo, but that did 
not avail him much. Schamyl cannonaded his camp from a neigh- 
bouring height, and was only dislodged by a sharp attack at the 
point of the bayonet. In the meanwhile, the Russian provisions 
ran short, and Kliike von Kliigenau was despatched, with a strong 
detachment, back over the pass of Retschel, for fresh stores. The 
cunning Schamyl opposed no great obstacle to the going of the 
column, but on its return with a large convoy, the onslaught of 
the mountaineers, urged by hatred of the Russians and love of 
plunder, was fearful. The Russian officer writes— 


“Up to this time, the mountaineers had usually confined themselves 
to keeping up a well-directed fire; but having been joined in the 
meanwhile by the rapacious tribes of Lesghistan and of Great Tchet- 
chenia, they now threw themselves on the unfortunate column with 
schaska and kinschal. Perhaps the revenge for blood mainly excited 
them, for they had suffered severe losses in the course of the previous 
days, and every fallen Caucasian has his avengers, who, according to 
old custom, dare not rest until the death of an enemy has atoned for 
that of their brother or friend ; but it is probable that they were still 
more strongly actuated by a desire to acquire the stores and the ani- 
mals which carried them. Officers who accompanied this unhappy 
column assure me that the enemy never before exhibited such fury and 
courage. They burst in dense masses through the skirmishers, and 
dashed upon the column. Schamyl—with his Murids who always 
form the strength of his army—led the attack in person. Two of our 
bravest generals, Wiktoroff and Passek, died the death of heroes, not 
like General Fock, some days before, in a shower of bullets, but pierced 
by Caucasian swords: even they were forced into the general mélée. 
Their corpses were left behind in the forest, though perhaps we may 
by and bye succeed in purchasing them from the enemy for honourable 
burial in a Russian fort. When General Kliike saw the impossibility 
of defending the convoy, he sacrificed a part of it, and a cannon was 
also left behind. The column was concentrated, in order better to 
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oppose the enemy ; but a part of the light troops fell into an ambush 
in executing this movement; for the enemy had taken prisoner a 
Russian trumpeter whom they forced to sound in the depths of the wood, 
so that many of the skirmishers followed the false direction. The 
column reached Dargo in a sad condition, having left 1300 men in the 
woods. The enemy carried off many wagons and more than three 
hundred laden mules and horses.” 

Woronzow staid a week in Dargo, and then set out to return by 
the way along which Grabbe had advanced. Schamy] treated him 
as he had Kliike von Kliigenau, and the army was reduced to so 
miserable a condition that the Count found it imposible to advance 
further, and halted in the aoul Schaugal. Here he would infallibly 
have ended his days, with all his half-starved army, but Russian 
gold won over two Tchetchenians to carry despatches to General 
Freitag in Gersel-aoul ; and the latter advancing, at the head of 
6000 men, to Woronzow’s assistance, extricated him from his 
dangerous position, and the column reached \Gersel-aoul in a 
pitiable state, with a loss of 3000 men. 

The Russian accounts celebrate this “‘ capture of Dargo,” as a 
great victory, and Woronzow was made a Prince for his services ; 
but one thing is certain, that in a personal interview with the 
Emperor, in the Crimea, towards the end of 1846, the Prince ex- 
plained, in the strongest terms, the inexpediency of winning any 
more such victories, and endeavoured to obtain the Czar’s sanction 
to a totally different plan of operations. Overruled, however, by 
the imperial commands, Woronzow was, in 1846, preparing a new 
expedition, when Schamyl performed an exploit more brilliant 
even than any which had distinguished his arms. With an army 
of more than 10,000 horse and foot, he burst into Kabardah, 
treating with utter contempt the line of fortresses of the Sundscha 
in his rear, stormed the Stanitza Uruch, laid waste the Russianized 
villages of the Kabardah, and forced multitudes of its inhabitants 
to join his standard. He then besieged for six days Naltschik, 
the chief fort of the centre of the army of the Caucasus, and 
though he did not reduce the place, the whole country round was 
ravaged and plundered. The Russians hastened to the defence 
of Naltschik; and Schamyl, finding his movements encumbered 
by his infantry, dispersed them in the forests, but with his fine 
cavalry carried fire and sword to the gates of Jekaterinograd. 
Laden with enormous booty, his host now turned their horses’ 
heads homewards, crossed the Terek and Ssundcha, and were 
back in their forests before the astounded Russians had well made 
up their minds what to do. As may be imagined, no expedition 
was undertaken that year. Nor have the efforts of the Russians 
since extended to more than the re-establishment of communica- 
tions interrupted from time to time by Schamyl’s incursions. 
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It is very difficult to arrive at any clear idea of what has occurred 
in the Caucasus within the last five or six years; but it would ap- 
pear that Schamyl again broke through the fortresses of the line 
and devastated Kabardah, both in 1848 and 1850; while M. Tail- 
landier,* writing in 1853, states on the authority of an officer 
of the army of the Caucasus, that the Russians had just suffered 
a sanguinary defeat at the hands of Schamyl, who had carried off 
considerable artillery stores, and reconquered eight leagues of 
territory ; where, is not stated. However, as our purpose is not a 
history of the war in the Caucasus, but the illustration of the 
character and influence of Schamyl, the incompleteness of our 
information is of no great importance. Enough has been said to 
show that to the most heroic courage and endurance he joins 
military abilities of the highest order. 

But it is not alone on these grounds that the Prophet- Warrior 
claims our admiration. Of a mob of scattered tribes, divided by 
innumerable feuds, he has made a nation capable of the most com- 
plete unity of action, and animated by one faith; and his genius 
as a lawgiver is as pre-eminent as his religious enthusiasm. With 
a strong hand he has swept away all the old boundaries of race 
and tribe, however consecrated by tradition, and has completely 
reorganized the country over which he rules. It is divided into 
twenty districts, each of which is governed by an officer termed a 
Naib, whose business it is to preserve order; to superintend the 
proper raising of taxes and recruits ; to limit and control disputes 
and blood-feuds ; and to see that the Scharyat is strictly fulfilled. 
Every five of these districts, again, are under the superintendence 
of a Governor, uniting within himself the spiritual and temporal 
power, and answerable to Schamy] alone, who allows to certain of 
his favourites only, absolute power over life and death ; while the 
others must refer to himself in such cases. Each Naib has a 
deputy or coadjutor. In every aoul there is a Cadi or Elder, 
whose duty it is to make regular reports to his Naib of all im- 
portant occurrences, and to carry out the orders which he may 
receive from him, while the local Mollah has the spiritual care of 
the aoul. Every man capable of bearing arms has right of access to 
his Cadi or Naib at a fixed time of the day, when audiences are 
held and business transacted. Rapid communication through all 
parts of the country is ensured by a sort of flying post. In each 
aoul several swift horses are kept saddled and bridled, and when 
a state messenger arrives, bearing a passport sealed by the Naib of 
the district, it is the business of the Cadi to furnish him instantly 
with a fresh horse and a guide to the next post. In this way 





~ * See his article, “La Guerre du Caucase,” in the “Revue des deux 
Mondes,” Nov. 1853. 
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Schamyl’s messages and orders are transmitted with incredible 
swiftness. 

The standing army of five or six thousand men is thus kept up: 
every ten houses of an aoul must maintain a warrior, one house 
providing the man, and the other nine his horse, accoutrements, 
and support. The family to which he belongs is, so long as he is 
alive, free of all taxes, but he must never be without his arms, and 
must be ready, day and night, to march at a moment's notice. 
Furthermore, every male from fifteen to fifty is liable to be called 
out for the defence of his aoul, or, in extraordinary cases, to the 
general army; and in the latter case, each horseman of ten houses 
commands the men of those houses. 

Schamyl's body guard is composed of a selection from the 
Murids, and its members are called Murtosigators. Only the 
hottest enthusiasts among the Murids, men of whose entire devo- 
tion Schamyl is well assured, are chosen for this post, which is 
considered among the Caucasians to be in the highest degree 
honourable. The prophet puts the most implicit confidence in 
those whom he has once selected, and they on the other hand 
renounce every tie, and place their lives in his hand. If un- 
married, they must remain so; and if married, they must strictly 
avoid their families during their period of service. Like 
Schamyl himself, they must live frugally, and carry out the 
Scharyat to the very letter. They wear peculiar insignia, and 
receive regular pay, with a share of all spoils ; there are usually 
about one thousand of them, five hundred of whom always sur- 
round Schamyl’s person—access to which is very difficult. In 
time of peace, the Mustosigators are Schamyl's apostles, and 
considerable sums are placed at their disposal for the carrying 
out of their propaganda. At the same time, they form a most 
efficient body of police, whose accusations might at once destroy 
the most powerful Naib. In war, they constitute the heart of 
Schamyl's troops and the terror of “the Russians, who have never 
yet succeeded in taking one alive. 

At first, Schamyl had no revenue but what was derived from 
his razzias ; but, at present, all the tribes pay a yearly tithe, and 
if any slain warrior leaves no direct heir, his property goes to the 
state. Schamyl has also confiscated what might be called the 
church property of Lesghistan, consisting in the gifts of the pious 
to the mosques and shrines; the Mollahs receive in exchange 
regular pay, and the wandering dervishes, who lived on these gifts, 
have been either incorporated with the army or driven away. 

Schamyl's financial rule is ordinarily distinguished by extreme 
economy ; and he is said to possess large concealed treasures— 
but if a valorous action is to be rewarded, or a hostile tribe won 
over, he will expend great sums. He has instituted a regular 
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system of decorations, consisting of medals, epaulettes, and stars; 
while, on the other hand, his criminal code contains a no less 
exactly proportioned series of punishments, from the rag tied 
round the right arm, which is the stigma affixed to the coward— 
to decapitation, shooting, and stabbing to death. A stern and 
even-handed justice characterizes all Schamyl's judgments, and 
he would long since, like Hamsad Beg, have fallen a victim to 
the blood-feuds thus created against himself, were it not for the 
watchful devotion of his body-guard, the Murtosigators, who 
constantly surround him in public. The Imam gave once 
in his own person a frightful earnest of his determination to 
know no distinction of persons among the violators of his laws. 
Early in his career, he made a solemn vow that he would put to 
death whoever, under any circumstances, proposed to him sub- 
mission to the Giaour. The people of Tchetchenia were well 
acquainted with the Imam’s oath; but in 1843, finding them- 
selves threatened on all sides by the Russians, and at the same 
time left without aid by Schamyl, who was otherwise occupied, 
they in despair sent messengers to the latter, begging him either 
to help them, or to allow them to submit. The office of the 
envoys was regarded as so hazardous, that their selection was 
made by the lot. It fell upon four men of the Aoul Gunoi, who 
accordingly set out upon their mission. Before reaching Dargo, 
Schamyl’s residence, however, the prospect of success appeared 
so slight, and the consequences of failure so appalling, that they 
determined to “‘ eke the lion’s with the fox’s skin,” and without 
making any direct proposition to Schamyl himself, to endeavour 
to influence him through his aged mother, the Khaness, who was 
known to possess great influence over her son, and at the same 
time to be, like all the mountaineers, by no means insensible to 
money. A large bribe engaged the Khaness to undertake the 
dangerous task; and in a private interview she opened the matter 
to the Imam. What occurred between mother and son is 
unknown, but when the men of Gunoi anxiously inquired the 
result of the negotiation, the Khaness, pale and trembling, could 
only tell them that her son had determined to inquire of Allah 
concerning their request—and even as they spoke, it was pro- 
claimed that the Imam had shut himself in the mosque, and had 
commanded that all the people should gather about it and remain 
fasting and praying till he re-appeared. Three days and nights, 
it is said, did Schamyl remain invisible, the prostrate multitude 
without, rising higher and higher in fanatical exaltation, as their 
bodily frames became exhausted. On the fourth morning, 
Schamyl appeared on the flat roof of the mosque, surrounded by 
his Murids. All wiewed with dismay his usually impassive 
countenance, distorted and changed by the traces of some past 
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inward agony. After an interval of profound silence, he directed 
the nearest Murids to bring his mother into his presence, and 
when she had arrived, he thus addressed the people :—“ The will 
of the Prophet of Allah be done! People of Dargo, the 
‘Tchetchenes have dared to think of yielding to the Giaour, and 
have even ventured to send messengers, hoping for my consent. 
The messengers, conscious of their sin, dared not appear before 
my face—but have tempted the weakness of my unhappy mother 
to be their mediator. For her sake, 1 have ventured, aided by 
your prayers, to ask the will of Mohammed the Prophet of Allah; 
and that will is, that the first who spoke to me of this matter 
shall be punished with a hundred blows of the heavy whip. It 
was my mother !” 

With these words, Schamyl signed to his Murids, who seized 
the venerable old Khaness, and bound her to one of the pillars 
of the mosque. At the fifth blow, she sank dead. Schamyl, 
with a wild outburst of grief, threw himself at her feet; but 
suddenly rising again, cried solemnly—‘‘God is great, and 
Mohammed is his prophet! he hath heard my prayer, and I may 
take upon myself the remainder of my mother’s expiation !” 
With that, stripping off his upper garments, he commanded the 
Murids to inflict the remaining ninety-five blows upon his own 
back. The punishment fulfilled, Schamyl gave orders that the 
envoys of the T'schetchenes, terror-stricken witnesses of the pre- 
ceding scene, should be brought into his presence. The ready 
Murids half drew their schaskas, but Schamyl raising the men 
of Gunoi from the ground on which they had cast themselves in 
an agony of fear, said only, in his calm, impassive way—“ Go 
back to your people; and for my answer, tell them what you 
have seen to day.” 

Schamyl is simple and abstemious in the extreme in his 
personal habits. Contenting himself with a few hours’ sleep, 
he sometimes spends night after night in prayer and watching 
without showing the least symptoms of weariness. Not yet 
sixty, he is full of life and vigour; though at present he takes 
an active share in the war only rarely, and on great occasions. 
He lives in Dargo, where he has caused the enemy's deserters to 
build him a two-storied house in the Russian fashion, and is said 
to have three wives, the chief of whom is an Armenian of great 
beauty. 

Once, or at most twice, in the year, the Imam retires to some 
remote cave, or shuts himself up in his most private aparments, 
and a strong cordon of watchful Murtosigators prevents any 
person whatever from having access to him. In this solitude he 
spends three weeks—fasting, praying, and reading the Koran. 
On the evening of the last day of his seclusion, the principal 
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Mollahs and Murids, accompanied by a host of pilgrims, gathered 
in high expectation about the holy place, are summoned to meet 
him. He tells them that Mahommed has appeared to him in the 
form of a dove, revealing the mysteries of the faith, laying upon 
him such and such commands, and encouraging him to persevere in 
the holy war. Then showing himself to the throng without, he 
addresses them with the eloquence for which he is famed, rousing 
to the highest pitch their religious devotion and their hatred 
against the Muscovites. The whole assembly now joins in a 
solemn hymn. The men draw their schaskas, renew their oath 
to defend the faith and to destroy the Russians, and then dis- 
perse, shouting—‘“‘ God is great! Mahommed is his first prophet, 
and Schamyl his second!” 


The total population of the Caucasus does not exceed a million 
and a half, and Schamyl’s rule does not extend over more than 
600,000 souls. The force under his command at any time, 
even taking the Russian accounts, has never surpassed 20,000 
men. 

In the last ten years the Russian army of the Caucasus has 
consisted of more than 150,000 men, provided with every ap- 
pliance of modern warfare, flanked right and left by sea-coasts 
commanded by their own cruisers, and directed by a government 
utterly regardless of human life. Fevers and Caucasian bullets 
are said to cost the Russians 20,000 men yearly; and when the 
Czar sends a political offender into the ravks of the recruits for 
the Caucasus, he does not expect to see him again. The Russian 
ordnance accounts for the year 1840, show an expenditure of 
11,344 artillery cartridges, and 1,206,575 musket cartridges ! 
There has, therefore, been no parsimony in the conduct of 
the war; but it must, nevertheless, be confessed that Prince 
Woronzow* is considerably further from the subjugation of the 





* Tt is but fair to the Russian commanders, however, to notice the obstacle 
which is presented to their plans by the disgracefully corrupt practices of all 





J 


Russian officials. It was on this ground that the Emperor Nicholas, during 
his visit to the Caucasus, in 1$37, degraded with his own hands Prince Dadian, 
the son-in-law of General Rosen, the then commander-in-chief; and it is said 
that Prince Woronzow has degraded hundreds of officials for venal practices. 
Mr. Oliphant, in his interesting work, “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” 
is in agreement with every traveller whose works we have read, in saying that 
—“ In addition to the natural impediments presented by the configuration of the 
country, the absence of roads, and the rigour of the climate, all military opera- 
tions are crippled by that same system of wholesale corruption so successfully 
carried on in the naval department; indeed, it would be most unfair if one 
service monopolized all the profits arising from this source. ‘The accounts I 
received of the war in the Caucasus, from those who had been present, exceeded 
—- the sort I could have conceived possible. The frightful mortality 
among the troops employed there amounts to nearly twenty thousand annually. 


{Vol. LXI. No. CXX.]—New Senrtrs, Vol. V. No. IL. MM 
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Caucasus than his predecessors, Jermoloff and Grabbe. The 
latter had allies, and even out-posts, in Avaria; but since his 
“Conquest” of Dargo, in 1845, Woronzow has .not dared to 
invade the highlands of Lesghistan, and even experiences con- 
siderable difficulty in preserving intact the line of communication 
through Kasi-Kumuck, between Cis- and Trans-Caucasia. 

On the line of the Kuban, matters appear at present to be in 
the same state as at any time these thirty years. On the south 
face of the Western Caucasus, however, Woronzow had appa- 
rently, up to the outbreak of the present war, prospered better, 
the Abhasians being tolerably quiet, and even acknowledging 
the nominal sovereignty of Russia, but their fidelity was only 
retained at the price of constant presents and conciliatory mea 
sures, one of which was the removal of the restrictions on 
the slave-trade. If, however, the intelligence in the Times of 
February 14th last, that almost all Abhasia had pronounced in 
Schamyl’s favour, be correct, the sterling results of the prince's 
diplomacy would not seem to be great. 

The people of the Caucasus are said to have a legend that 
some day a powerful Sultan will arise in the West, and finally 
deliver them from the hands of the Muscovite padischah; and 
it would, indeed, seem that the time has now arrived for the 
Western Powers seriously to consider how far it may be both 
their duty and their interest to aid a nation, led by one who 
might worthily take his stand beside our own Cromwell, in its 
struggle for that freedom and independent nationality for which 
it has shown itself so well qualified. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood to join in the vulgar 
cry against the aggressive propensities of a great nation, whether 
Russian or any other. The maintenance of the much-lauded 
“* Balance of Power,” an admirable aim so far as it acts as a check 
upon mere selfish aggrandizement, is only the negative side of 
international morality, and can no more constitute the foundation 
of national virtue, than the determination to abstain from evil 
can, as a principle of action, supply the place of the love of 





Of these, far the greater part fall victims to disease and starvation, attributable 
to the rapacity of their commanding officers, who trade in the commissariat so 
extensively that they speedily acquire a fortunes. As they are subject to no 
control in their dealings with contractors for supplying their requirements, there 
is nothing to check the ardour of speculation; and the profits enjoyed by the 
colonel of a regiment are calculated at 3000/. to 4000/. a year besides his pay. 
It is scarcely possible to apprehend at a glance the full effect of a process so 
paralysing to the thews and sinews of war, or at once to realize the fact, that 
the Russian army, numerically so superior to that of any European power, and 
supplied from sources which appear mexhaustible, is y in a most inefficient 
‘condition, and scarcely worthy of the estimate which the British 
public seems to have formed of its capabilities.” —p. 262. 


- 
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good in private morality. The aggression of a nation of higher 
social organization upon those of lower grade with which it may 
come into contact, whether by force of arms or otherwise, is not 
only an invariable and necessary fact, but one of the duties of 
nations, and one of the most essential conditions of human pro- 
gress. That a nation has extended its frontiers from Prussia to 
China and from Norway to Persia, in itself seems to us no ground 
of reprobation. Nor can we object that Russia, brutal, enslaved, 
and corrupt as she is, when compared with the Western nations, 
should have extended her iron discipline over the wandering hordes 
of purposeless robbers and murderers who have roamed and pil- 
laged at will over the Great Steppes. Order and organization, 
however imperfect, are better than anarchy; and so long as the 
Muscovite Czars were employed in bringing Tartars and Cal- 
mucks under governr@ent, Europe could but cry God-speed! 
to the backwoodsmen of her civilization; nor could she be so 
ungrateful as to look too closely into what ulterior dreams they 
may have entertained, 

But it must not be forgotten, that that kind of influence which 
would make a Calmuck a better man might be pollution and 
degradation to Gaul or Anglo-Saxon ; and twice within the last 
fifty years we have seen these rough pioneers, drunken with 
success and forgetful of their true mission, turning their axes 
against peoples of a nobler race, and having a higher organization 
than their own. Europe has stood by while the faith of Poland 
was supplanted by the grovelling idolatry of the Greco-Russian 
church, and has beheld, unmoved, the constitutional liberties of 
Hungary trodden under the heels of the drilled forgats of Russia. 

At this moment, the fate of the third and last great nationality 
which stands between Russia and her practical dominion over the 
whole of Eastern Europe and of Western Asia, depends on the 
Western Powers. Will they once more refuse to see the true 
bearings of the question ? Will they check and balance and hesi- 
tate, each jealous of the other, or will they gird on their armour, 
exulting that so righteous an occasion is offered them of retrieving 
past errors, and relegating the black and double-faced eagle to 
the wastes where his claws may find exercise advantageous to 
humanity, instead of, as at present, retarding its progress ? 

For once, political expediency and plain moral duty are agreed ; 
and the late deeds of the Turkish army on the banks of the 
Danube do but confirm the moral of Schamyl'’s history, showing 
as it does what youthful vigour there is yet in Islam, and how 
much nobler is the nationality of the free Caucasian than that 
of the slavish Russ, at heart a savage, but knouted into order, 
chicaned into obedience, and whitewashed over with an outward 
semblance of civilization. 

MM2 
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It is not for us in this place to discuss what should be done 
for European Turkey; but a glance at the map is sufficient to 
show that, so far as the Caucasus is concerned, England must 
be utterly blind to her own interests if she fail to support Schamyl 
to the uttermost, or if she conclude a peace which shall leave the 
Russians in possession of Georgia. Whatever European power 
rules over Georgia, commands the whole commerce of Central 
Asia, and her influence must be predominant in Persia, and over 
the tribes north of Indus. The Russian government knows this 
right well; but there have been other and still more powerful 
motives for its annexation of the Georgian provinces, Its policy, 
says an able writer in the “British and Foreign Quarterly 
Review” (No. XIV., Oct. 1838) :-— 


“ . , Has a twofold object,—the creation gf a manufacturing indus- 
try which shall make her independent of other countries, and particu- 
larly England, and the establishment of her dominion in Asia, whence 
she expects, not unreasonably, to derive enormous advantages. She 
considers her Trans-Caucasian possessions, as is expressed in the project 
of her Minister of Finance which we have mentioned, as a colony 
which is to supply her with the raw material necessary for her manu- 
factures, and at the same time open a profitable market for the produce 
of those manufactures. Some people may sneer at the idea of Russia’s 
making a flourishing and profitable colony of her Trans-Caucasian 
possessions; but we suspect that, with such capabilities as these 
regions possess, a little assistance, or even the removal of the intoler- 
able burdens which now grind down their natural energies, would 
produce the most brilliant results.” 


Again, by the treaty of Turkmanschai, the Russians became 
possessed of Echmiadzin, the Rome of the Armenians, and the 
Czar now nominates the Patriarch of that church, whose members 
are spread all over Persia, Turkey, and India. Their abilities and 
wealth very commonly render them persons of great influence, 
and Russia does not fail to make use of the means thus offered 
of extending her authority still further. 

Georgia has never been able to defend herself against the 
Persians on the one hand, or the Russians on the other, and fifty 
years of Russian domination are not likely to have improved her 
capabilities for self-government. But there is no reason why, the 
Russians once driven out, the Western Powers should not raise the 
country between the Caucasus and the frontiers of Turkey into 
a Protectorate. Flanked by the Caucasus and allied with 
Schamyl, of whose co-operation they might be well assured— 
backed by a fleet in the Black Sea, and secure that the Porte 
would always leave the passage of the Dardanelles open to the 
ships of war and to the commerce of such a powerful ally against 
the Russians—the protectors of the Georgian provinces might 
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not only feel safe against all Russian attacks, but by fitting out 
a fleet upon the western shores of the Caspian, to communicate 
with the eastern, and by throwing open their ports in the Black 
Sea to all nations, they might at a blow annihilate the influence 
Russia in Persia, and divert the whole stream of her present 
commerce into those channels which brought their riches to the 
Emperors of Byzantium.* 


ee 8 ee 
Art. VII.—Tuomas De Quincey AnD nis Works. 


1, Autobiographic Sketches, Vols. I. and II. James Hogg, 1853-4. 
2. Logie of Political Economy. W. Blackwood and Sons, 1844. 


3. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis, with portrait; Biographical Essays ; Miscellaneous 
Essays; The Cesars; Life and Manners; Literary Remi- 
niscences, 2 vols.; Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers, 
2 vols.; Essays on the Poets, dc., 1 vol.; Historical and 
Critical Essays, 2 vols.; Letters to a Young Man, &c.; 
Philosophical Writers, &c., 2 vols., 1852-4. Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, Boston, U. 8. 


T is now some years since the all-powerful Sydney Smith was 
startled from complacent belief in his own infallibility by a 
young unknown American traveller: “‘ We, on our side the Atlantic, 





* Among the works whose titles we have prefixed to this article, those of 
Moritz Wagner and of Bodenstedt, must be regarded as the most important, 
inasmuch as they are founded upon direct knowledge of the Caucasian country 
and people, and contain much information supplied to the travellers themselves 
by Russian eye-witnesses of the facts. Wagner’s book is particularly inter- 
esting, as the author had already travelled in Algeria, and could compare the 
struggle of the French with the Kabyles, with that going on the Caucasus ; 
and it contains, in addition, an exceedingly graphic picture of the Crimea, and 
of the Cossacks of the Line. Bodenstedt, on the other hand, has furnished us 
with the fullest picture of the eastern Caucasians. The articles in the appendix 
to the Conversations Lexicon, “ Die Gegenwart,” are also very good, and appear 
to be derived from original sources, which is a great deal more than we can say 
for the pamphlet fifth on our list, and just published. The admirable essay on 
“The Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East,” has already been 
noticed with the praise which it deserves. Ivan Golovin’s book, compiled from 
various sources, which he mentions, is the only one in English, from which even 
the most meagre account of Schamyl and his battles may be gathered. Written 
by a Russian exile, the style of the book is somewhat un-English, but readers 
unacquainted with: German will find in it much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation. We are greatly indebted to Prof. Koch for his large and excellent 
map, without which we should have found it exceedingly difficult to understand 
the nature of Caucasian warfare. 
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often venture to revise your criticisms, 4nd rejudge your judg- 
ments,’ —was the astounding assertion of one who is now among 
the leaders of his country’s senate. No wonder the great re- 
viewer looked down with scorn upon the Yankee youth!—no 
wonder his admiring circle of dilettanti Whigs stood aghast at the 
audacity of the speaker, and the strangeness of the remark! 

Times have changed since then; and now, even Sydney Smith 
would be fain to admit that among the many tests of the perma- 
nent merit of an English work, none, perhaps, is sounder than 
the judgment of an American public. 

In literature, as in everything else, the value of the criticism 
varies directly with the impartiality of the critic; and, therefore, 
of all criticisms, is the verdict of posterity most valuable and just. 
Hardly inferior then will be the opinion of a nation, which, while 
speaking the same language as ourselves, is removed by space, as is 
posterity by time, from the jealousies and fashions of the English 
world of letters; which, like posterity, can have no interest to 
serve by an injudicious praise of one author, nor malice to gratify 
by an indiscriminate censure of another, and which, for the most 
part, judging fairly and dispassionately of the current literature 
of England, will in general but anticipate the sentence of future 
ages. Of this fact the English public is becoming gradually aware. 
It cannot but remember that Carlyle was recognised in America 
long before England had perceived his genius and his strength. 
It knows how the most graceful “ vers de société” in the language 
lay forgotten among musty periodicals and reviews, till America 
had collected the poems of Mackworth Praed. It was America 
who first collected and reprinted the admirable miscellanies of 
James Martineau; and it was America who first republished the 
vagrant articles of the “ English Opium-Eater.” 

The name of Thomas De Quincey is doubtless well known to 
all our readers. His writings (except, indeed, his celebrated 
chef-d'ewvre) are, we suspect, known to very few of them. Of 
course this chiefly arises from the fact that “ Blackwood,” and 
other magazines, have for many years monopolized his literary 
talent, and that few, if any, of his later productions were ever 
printed in a separate form. And yet we cannot but wonder that 
more curiosity has not been excited among the reading world 
about a man whose life presents so strange a psychological study ; 
and whose writings are filled with passages of a power and 
beauty which have never been surpassed by any other prose 
writer of the age. Of the peculiar charm of Mr. De Quincey’s 
style, we shall dwell at large hereafter. Our first duty must be 
to sketch the life and character of the man himself. That this 
is a task of no little delicacy, while Mr. De Quincey is still at 
Edinburgh, and still contributing to “ Tait’s Magazine,” or 
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“* Hogg’s Instructor,” we are well aware. But, on the other hand, 
in reviewing an autobiography, we must, perforce, criticise the 
autobiographer, especially when his life contains a lesson and a 
warning which are not less instructive than the narrative of that 
life is fascinating. Two things moreover we will readily promise. 
We will judge Mr. De Quincey by his own writings, deliberately 
given to the public, and not by vulgar gossip or doubtful anecdote ; 
and ‘we will spare him far more than he has ever spared himself 
or others. 

The mere outward events of Mr. De Quincey’s life, though the 
least important part of it, are not without their interest—an 
interest increased by the graphic power of his descriptions, and his 
subtle analysis of the feelings which particular scenes called forth. 

Before the publication of the English series of “ Autobiographic 
Sketches” is completed, we are still often obliged to refer to some 
four volumes of the American reprint. The “ Literary Reminis- 
cences” gives us an account of his intercourse with many of those 
great authors of twenty years ago, of whom he is now almost the 
only living representative. The ‘Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” and the “ Suspiria de Profundis,” tell us of an 
existence almost, we would hope, tnequalled in its horror :—they 
show us a character endowed with many noble gifts, and an in- 
tellect at once powerful and acute, and they show us intellect and 
character distorted by one fatal influence. In the fourth volume, 
“Life and Manners,” we have isolated passages in the author's 
life—scenes of which he has been the witness—narratives which 
have made deep impression upon his mind. 


“ Were I,” says Mr. De Quincey, “to return thanks to Providence 
for all the separate blessings of my early situation, I would single out 
these four as worthy of special commemoration: that I lived in a 
rustic solitude; that this solitude was in England; that my infant 
feelings were moulded by the gentlest. of sisters; finally, that I and 
they were dutiful and loving members of a pure, holy, and magnificent 
Church.” 

Such were the circumstances of his early childhood. Educated 
with young sisters, and in a secluded suburb of Manchester,—of a 
temperament already morbidly sensitive, and with faculties sadly 
too precocious,—the boy of six years old received in the death of 
a favourite sister a shock from which, perhaps, he never entirely 
recovered. ‘The rude nature of an elder brother, the hatred of an 
old family-servant, the companionship of two poor idiot-girls— 
all these, too, threw a shadow over him, and, destroying the 
fresh healthiness of boyhood, left him to feed upon his own wild 
fancies and sad thoughts. Much of his existence was “a dream 
within a dream.” He had an island kingdom of “ Gombroon,” 
just as Hartley Coleridge held sway over “ Ejuxria,”—unlike 
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Hartley Coleridge, that his imaginings took the form of respon- 
sibilities and duties weighing heavily upon him,—not of a sove- 
reignty and pomp that redeemed the dull realities of life, 

In his twelfth year he went to a public school at Bath; and 
here, again, the peace-loving and meditative boy finds that to 
contend with somebody was still his fate. The chief trouble of 
these school-days was that he wrote his Latin verses too well, 
and the praises of his master could not compensate for the 
envious hatred of his schoolfellows. But after some three years 
spent here, and at a smaller school at Winkfield, Mr. De 
Quincey bade farewell for a time to the griefs of boyhood, and 
“stepped ankle-deep into the world.” Among the friends 
of his own age to whom he was most attached was Lord 
Westport, the eldest son of Lord Altamont (afterwards Marquis 
of Shgo). Under the chaperonage of this sprig of Irish 
aristocracy he visited Ireland in the spring of 1800. Here he 
was fortunate enough to witness a ceremony of much splendour in 
itself, but of an import so deep and laden with such grave results 
that the outward show was the least part of its interest, alike for 
actor and spectator. It was the last meeting of the Irish House 
of Lords, when the “ Union Bill” had received the royal assent, 
and when, for the last time, the old Parliament House at Dublin 
should be filled with the old legislative Council of the Nation. It 
was a striking sight, and the reflections to which it gave birth 
were years afterwards well described by the English boy who 
beheld it. 

We must pass hastily by the adventures and incidents that 
crowd these years (1800-2) of Mr. De Quincey’s life. There are 
sketches of the great people whom he met; accounts of an inter- 
view with the king, and a ball at Frogmore ; an episode of touch- 
ing beauty about a younger brother; a visit to Lord Carbery’s; 
and all this, perhaps of slight moment in itself, is interwoven with 
noble thought and gorgeous sentiment, till the tissue, that would 
at first sight appear so poor and threadbare, glows with the 
warmest and the richest hues. 

We now approach the most important event in our author's 
history,—an event which, though at the time hardly marked, was 
the pivot whereon the remainder of his life should turn, which 
should steal away his happiness, but leave him fame instead. There 
is only one year, or thereabouts, from Mr. De Quincey’s return 
from Ireland to the time when he first yielded to the fascination 
of opium: but this year was memorable. Mr. De Quincey had 
been placed under the charge of a tutor for whom he felt the pro- 
found contempt that a clever boy always feels for a pompous 
pedant. He insisted on being at once sent to the University: 
his guardians refused; so at last taking the matter into his own 
hands, he got out by night from his tutor’s house, and, having 
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resigned his trunk to the tender mercies of a carrier, “ set off 
“on foot, carrying a small parcel with some articles of dress under 
“hisarm; a small’ English poet in one pocket, and a small duo- 
*decimo volume,containing about nine plays of Euripides, in the 
“other.” He now commenced a solitary walking-tour through 
Wales; at one time lodging for weeks together at a farm-house; 
at another time subsisting “on blackberries, hips and haws, or 
“on the casual hospitalities which I now and then received in 
“ return for such little services as I had an opportunity of render- 
“ing. Sometimes I wrote letters of business for cottagers, who 
“happened to have relations in Liverpool or London; more often 
“TI wrote love letters to their sweethearts for young women who 
“had lived as servants in Shrewsbury, or other towns on the 
“English border.” From Wales he moves to London; and here 
for upwards of sixteen weeks he tells us that he suffered “ the 
“physical anguish of hunger in various degrees of intensity: but 
“as bitter, perhaps, as any human being can have suffered who 
“has survived it.” Finally, indeed, chiefly by the assistance of 
Lord Westport, he gave up this nomad life, and soon afterwards 
gained his old wish for a University career: but the trials and 
horrors of these four months must have told fearfully upon his 
delicate constitution. 

In no other chapter of his life do we trace more clearly the 
noble character which the “ English Opium-Eater” originally pos- 
sessed. We see the independence of the proud and sensitive school- 
boy ; the patience with which the voluntary outcast endured these 
self-inflicted torments rather than humble himself to a pedagogue, 
or tolerate the injustice of a guardian ; above all, we see the sym- 
pathy which he showed toward those whose physical sufferings— 
hardly less intolerable than his own—were aggravated a thousand 
fold by the sense of shame and degradation. Among the many 
readers of Mr. De Quincey’s “ Confessions,” there is probably 
none on whom the story of poor Ann has not left an indelible im- 
pression. Mrs. Gaskell, in her beautiful novel of “ Ruth,” has 
taught the cold and Puritanic world how much of good there may 
be even among the most despised and sinful; but the fiction of 
“Ruth” grows pale by the side of the true story of that houseless 
wanderer of the Loydon streets. How touching are these 
expressions from the English author to this poor girl—when 
time and chance had severed them, and he could never render 
service to her, who, wretched as she was, had still been his 
benefactress and friend: —‘‘I sought her,” he writes, “ in 
“hope: so it was for years: now I should fear to see her!— 
“and her cough, which grieved me when I parted from her, is now 
“my consolation. I now wish to see her no more, but think of her 
“more gladly as one long since laid in the grave; in the grave, I 
“would hope, of a Magdalen.” 
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It was in the autumn of 1804 that Mr. De Quincey was first 
imoculated with the taste for opium. He had been suffering from 
rheumatic pains in the face and head; a College acquaintance, 
whom he accidentally met, (on such accidents how often do con- 
sequences the most momentous hang!) recommended opium; 
he entered an unknown druggist’s shop, and, like Thalaba in the 
witches’ lair, wound about himself the first threads of a coil which 
it should tax his utmost efforts to shake off. From this time the 
outward events of his life are only interesting as they modify and 
control his internal experiences and suffering: and it is upon these 
last that the attention must now be concentrated. For many 
years the “ Opium-Eater” lived in the Lake districts of Westmore- 
land, the friend of Wordsworth and Southey; and finally settled 
down among the “ Blackwood” clique at Edinburgh, with Wilson, 
Alison, and Aytoun, as his colleagues and allies. Those of our 
readers who may desire to know something more of Mr. De 
Quincey’s present mode of life, we would refer to Mr. Gilfillan’s 
“Literary Portraits.” They may there read how his neckcloth is 
fastened, and what is his style of conversation (with Mr. Gilfillan)! 
They may there, too, we may add, en passant, learn to acquire 
a happy flow of tumid eloquence, and a very desirable command 
of most incongruous imagery.* 

The most marked peculiarity of Mr. De Quincey’s character— 
a peculiarity which first induced, and was then exaggerated by, 
the constant use of opium—is his extreme sensibility. In itself 
perhaps a blessing, yet is this sensibility the most dangerous gift 
the gods can give to man. Piquing himself on his refinement, 
the man of sensibility will too often drink the deepest of the cup 
of dissipation. Shrinking from contact with the vulgar world, he 
is constantly craving for that world’s admiration and sympathy, 
and will readily offer up to it the most sacred of his emotions, if 
the incense of praise do but rise around the sacrifice. He is— 

“ Now yearning for a world’s wide brotherhood, 
Now counting failings of his best friend crimes.” + 
Such has been the influence of this exquisite sensibility upon 
Thomas De Quincey. If it has prompted him to acts of gene- 
rosity like that mentioned by Cottle in his reminiscences of Cole- 
ridge—it has also made him so bitterly unjust to Wordsworth, and 
so forgetful of his unnumbered kindnesses, and his reverend old 
age, that his best friends cannot excuse his conduct. He first 





* Perhaps Mr. Gilfillan’s Essay on Shelley may be read with still 
advantage than that on Mr. De Quincey. Shelley is likened to a wheel of 
Ezekiel’s chariot, to a builder of the Tower of Babel, to a peacock, to a 
‘playful but pensive Peri,” and to various other things and persons equally 
suggestive. 

+ Payn’s “Stories from Boccacio,” p. 94. 
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placed Wordsworth as an Idol, on too high a pedestal, and then 
prompted by some imagined slight to his most sensitive vanity, he 
turned Iconoclast, and filled page after page with sneer and innuendo. 
This same characteristic, which would, in the case of another, 
have made him so clearsighted to any want of delicacy, has 
given him such a morbid thirst for sympathy that he opens to the 
readers of a magazine the innermost recesses of his heart, and tells 
what they at least feel, that no stranger should ever have been 
told. Again, it was this sensibility which first gave him the 
relish for the self-indulgent habit which was for many long years 
the bane of his existence. 

We have sometimes heard expressions of wonder that one of 
Mr. De Quincey’s character should fall a prey to a merely sensual 
gratification. They know little, however, of human nature, who 
do not see that this sensitive temperament is itself the cause of 
greatest danger. Those nerves so finely strung—will they not 
vibrate to every touch alike impure and holy ?—Those senses so 
exquisitely formed, that a thousand trifles of sunset or of melody 
have for them a charm which coarser natures can never feel,— 
will they not also throb as readily at the excitement of more earthy 
pleasure ?—That deep yearning for beauty or for joy—will it not 
hurry along, till bitter experience has taught that the pleasurable 
and the fair too often leave behind no richer fruit than disease that 
wears the body, and remorse that eats away the soul? Was it not 
so with Charles Lamb over his bottle and his pipe ?—with Keats in 
his London home ?—with Hartley Coleridge in that quiet Gras- 
mere valley ?—But still more fascinating than the influences which 
enthralled these, is the temptation which could subdue such men 
as the author of the “ Ancient Mariner,” and Mr. De Quincey. 

The use of opium is of great antiquity. It was probably known 
to Homer, and is, in all likelihood, the drug “‘ Nepenthe,” which 
(Odyssey, iv. 221) Helen of Troy passes round to her husband's 
guests.* The Romans were, cognisant of its powers, and the 





* This passage is so curious, that we subjoin it as translated hy Pope:— 
“ Meantime, with genial joy to warm the soul, 
Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-inspiring bowl ; 
Temper’d with drugs of sov’reign use, to assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage; 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful sluices of despair ; 
Charm’d with the virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 
Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a loved brother groan’d his life away, 
Or darling son, oppress’d by ruffian force, 
Fell breathless at his feet, a mangled corse ; 
From morn to-eve, impassive and serene, 
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more Western European nations have long placed it among the 
most valued articles in their materia medica. 

As a luxury, however, it has been to Turkey, Persia, and China, 
that its consumption has been almost entirely confined. In the two 
former countries, the practice of eating opium prevails, while in 
China it is generally smoked through wooden pipes. This habit, 
though not in its more pernicious Chinese form, is now, we fear, 
spreading among ourselves, especially in the eastern counties ; 
and we are assured by Professor Johnston, that the use of opium 
in England has increased threefold during the last fifteen years. 
Much as we regret it, we do not think this fact surprising ; nor, 
indeed, are we sure that the very book—‘‘ Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater’—which, more than anything else, should 
have checked the unnatural craving—has not tended to the con- 
trary result. The reader, though terrified by the thought of the 
final consequences of opium,—though shrinking from the Nemesis 
which will come,—always conceives that he may leave off long 
before the hour of retribution has arrived. He will drink of the 
cup of pleasure, but sparingly and with reason ; and meanwhile, 
what a cup of pleasure it is,—even as Mr. De Quincey describes 
it, when its aftertaste of bitterness might be supposed to have 
deadened the remembrance of its first intoxicating flavour. And 
so another tries it: and pleasure continues what curiosity had 
begun, and necessity compels the use when pleasure has quite 
passed away: and then,—if then the opium-eater can refrain, he 
may live on through years of suffering and regret,—or, if the 
effort be too great, he sinks off into an untimely grave. 

There is, moreover, an insidiousness about opium, of which no 
other sensual gratification partakes. It seems scarcely a gratifi- 
cation of the senses at all: it brightens up the intellect,—calls 
back forgotten ideas,—and at once composes and stimulates the 
brain. We will call witnesses on this point. “ The opium-eater,” 
says Mr. De Quincey, in Part II. of his “ Confessions,” “ feels 
that the diviner part of his natute is uppermost; that is, the 
moral affections are in a state of cloudless serenity, and over all 
is the great light of the majestic intellect.” Dr. Allen, of Lowell, 
Massachusets, from whose very valuable work on “The Opium 
Trade,” we have derived much information, assures us, that the 





The man, entranced, would view the dreadful scene. 
These drugs, so friendly to the joys of life, 
Bright Helen learn’d from Rome’s imperial wife, 
Who sway’d the sceptre, where prolific Nile 
With various simples clothes the fattened soil.” 
This passage is quoted by Herodotus (ii., 16) in proof of Homer’s knowledge 
of Egypt and its products, a knowledge which might explain his allusion to 
opium, as that drug has constantly gone by the name of the “ 7hebaic tincture.” 
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first and most common effect of opium is, “to exalt the feelings 
into a state of great activity and buoyancy, producing unusual 
vivacity and brilliancy in conversation ;" and, at the same time, 
the most “ profound state of perfect self-complacency,—all idea 
of labour, care, and anxiety vanish at once from the mind.” The 
testimony of Mr. Tiffany, and others quoted by Dr. Allen, is to 
the same effect, and shows us by what spell opium tempts to their 
destruction the highly educated and the refined. 

It is, however, in the “land of dreams” that opium exerts its 
greatest power. It would draw us too far from our subject, were 
we to enter at full into the rationale of dreams; but we cannot 
entirely pass over the phenomena which opium induces when the 
opium-eater has fallen into his morbid sleep. Everyone remem- 
bers the passage in the Aneid, where Virgil describes the gates 
through which dreams come trooping up to the world of men— 
the gate of Horn, and the gate of Ivory; the one opening only to 
the true, the other thronged with visions false and vain. We, 
too, believe in two different gates (to use Virgil's simile), by 
which dreams come to us; they are the gates of Memory and 
Imagination ; and through them appear phantoms of what has 
been, and fancies of w hat : might have been, or may be. 

In dreams of the first order, the faces we once loved are again 
around us— the old house, which is ours perhaps no longer, 
reclaims us as its inmates: old joys and griefs of years ago rise 
up more vivid than those of yesterday. And yet there is a change 
in everything. We see everything through a new atmosphere. 
It is our present self which haunts the old scenes :—it is the ma- 
tured man who lingers over spots known only to the unformed boy: 
—and he is happy, who, when such a dream has past away, has no 
sense of having polluted with an unholy presence places which 
are hallowed in his affections; who has no cause to mourn the 
contrast between the present and the past,—or the change which 
life and time have been slowly working in his soul since those 
early boyish days. Now the effect of opium in a dream depend- 
ing upon Memory, is, to call up in livelier colours scenes which 
are remembered, and so to excite the brain that, what in waking 
hours has been quite forgotten, returns again fresh to the sleeper's 
thoughts. But it is in dreams of the second class—those produced 
by Imagination—that the force of opium is displayed in its most 
striking form. Imagination is rather a combining than a creative 
power. She seizes on various objects, and harmonizes them into 
some new whole: she places them side by side, and with subtle 
skill traces out their hidden resemblances, and the analogies of 
their being. Now opium, which is so ready to reproduce, is no 
less ready to reconstruct. The incidents—from life, from books, 
from nature—which the use of opium has aided- Memory to 
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recal,—are the materials from which Imagination—stimulated 
to unnatural effort by the same strange drug—raises her most 
gorgeous fabrics. It was in dreams like these that Coleridge 
saw— 


“The Abyssinian maid, 
As on her dulcimer she played, 
Coming from Mount Abora.”* 


It was to opium that Mr. De Quincey owed the following vision 
of his early life, which visited him in his college rooms at Oxford. 
Except, indeed, in the Jewish Scriptures, and a dream in Jean 
Paul Richter’s “ Fruit and Flower Pieces,” we know nothing of 
the kind more splendid than this :— 


“Once again, after twelve years’ interval, the nursery of my child- 
hood expanded before me; my sister was moaning in bed; and I was 
beginning to be restless with fears not intelligible to myself. Once 
again, the elder nurse, but now dilated to colossal proportions, stood 
as upon some Grecian stage with her uplifted hand, and, like the 
superb Medea towering amongst her children in the nursery of Corinth, 
smote me senseless to the ground. Again, I am in the chamber with my 
sister’s corpse; again the pomps of life rise up in silence ; the glory of 
summer, the Syrian sunlights, the frost of death. Dream forms itself 
mysteriously within dream; within these Oxford dreams remoulds 
itself continually, the trance in my sister’s chamber, the blue heavens, 
the everlasting vault, the soaring billows, the throne steeped in the 
thought (but not the sight) of ‘who might sit thereon,’ the flight, the 
pursuit, the irrecoverable steps of my return to earth. Once more, 
the funeral procession gathers; the priest in his white surplice stands 
waiting, with a book by the side of an open grave; the sacristan is 
waiting with his shovel; the coffin has sunk; the dust to dust has 
descended. Again, I was in the church on a heavenly Sunday morning. 
The golden sunlight of God slept amongst the heads of his apostles, his 
martyrs, his saints; the fragment from the litany, the fragment from 
the clouds, awoke again the lawny beds that went up to scale the 
heavens, awoke again the shadowy arms that went downward to meet 
them. Once again arose the swell of the anthem, the burst of the 
Hallelujah chorus, the storm, the trampling movement of the choral 
passion, the agitation of my own trembling sympathy, the tumult of 
the choir, the wrath of the organ. Once more I, that wallowed in 
the dust, became he that rose up to the clouds; and now all was bound 
up into unity; the first state and the last were melted into each other 
as in some sunny glorifying haze. For high im heaven hovered a 
gleaming host of faces, veiled with wings, around the pillows of the 
dying children. And ‘such beings sympathize equally with sorrow 
that grovels and with sorrow that soars. Such beings pity alike the 
children that are languishing in death, and the children that live only 
to languish in tears.”’+ 

But a change very soon comes over “ the spirit of the dream” 





* Vision of Kubla Khan. “Coleridge’s Poems.” 
+ “ Autobiographic Sketches,” vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 
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of the habitual opium-eater. No longer grand or lovely forms— 
but dark and horrible phantoms—hover about his couch. His 
waking hours are spent alternately in remorseful struggles against 
the baneful influence, and despairing returns to what is now the 
only relief that earth affords. “I know full well the evidences of 
“the pernicious drug,”—writes the affectionate Bristol bookseller, 
Cottle, to Coleridge, in hopes yet to wean him from destruction ;— 

“all around you behold the wild eye} the sallow countenance ! 
“the tottering step! the trembling hand! the disordered frame! 

“and yet will you not be awakened toa sense of your danger, and, 
“T must add, your guilt?” But Coleridge grew from bad to worse. 
The lofty theologian, who threw over Unitarianism because, for- 
sooth, of its unbelief and the coldness of its morality, could yet 
condescend, under the influence of opium, to deceive his best 
friends, to say what he knew to be untruthful, to act as, a few 
years ago, he would have shrunk from believing possible to the 
most weak and vicious man. Mr. De Quincey, when in the same 
sad state of prostration showed himself of stronger and nobler 
metal. Though suffering the greatest anguish—an anguish in- 
creased whenever he refrained—he determined to shake off the 
fatal spell. It was a long struggle, and perhaps it never entirely 
succeeded. But the effort was much; and even a partial success 
helped to preserve life, and helped to restore his own self-respect, 
and the regard of those who knew him. 


In passing from the life of the man to the works of the author, 
we are exchanging a picture of moral weakness for one of intel- 
lectual strength: yet even in this strength do we find evidence 
of the enervating effects of a life of self-indulgence. “ The trail 
of the serpent is over it all.” With a genius so original,—with 
such stores of learning—such depth of insight,—and such sub- 
tlety of thought,—Mr. De Quincey has given us no one really 
great work. He has written on almost every subject, but has 
exhausted none. He has thrown out hints and suggestions of the 
utmost value, but has left it to others to follow them laboriously 
up. He has acquired a style of the rarest brilliancy and richness, 
but he is constantly diminishing its force—now by his capricious 
use of words, and now by the weary length of his ‘digressions. 

His writings are like John Stirling's conversation—“ beauti- 
fullest sheet lightning not to be condensed into thunderbolts.”* 

In the preface to the first volume of “ Autobiographic 
Sketches,” the author has divided his writings into three 
classes :— 

I. “Those which propose primarily to amuse the reader, but 
which may occasionally happen to reach a higher station, where 





* Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” p 55. 
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amusement passes into impassioned interest; such as the ‘ Auto- 
biographic Sketches.’” 

If. “Those addressing themselves purely, or at least prima- 
rily, to the intellect; such as the ‘ Essays.’” 

III. ‘‘ As modes of impassioned prose, ranging under no pre- 
cedents that I am aware of in literature, ‘The English Opium- 
Eater, and ‘ Suspiria de Profundis.’” 

Undoubtedly, an author ought to be able to classify his own 
works better than any one else can do for him; and yet this 
classification of Mr. De Quincey’s own is—pace dixerimus—far 
from satisfactory. In the first place, the very finest passages 
from the “Suspiria,” (except indeed one comparing man’s mind 
to some old palimpsest), have been intercalated among the Auto- 
biographic Sketches. Again, the “ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” if the most peculiar and the best written part, is 
still only a part, of the general autobiography. A third and still 
greater disadvantage in this arrangement is that it includes under 
one head, papers so dissimilar as “The Household Wreck;” 
“The Knocking in Macbeth,” and Mr. De Quincey’s own life. 

Surely a far better, as a far more obvious arrangement, 
would be into 

I. Autobiography. 
II. Essays. 
III. Narrative Papers. 


Adopting then this classification, for our own guidance at least, 
we will first advert to the autobiography—including the Literary 
Reminiscences of the American edition. Of this autobiography, 
we have already given the outline ; but there are still some points 
upon which we must be more explicit, and show where and how 
Mr. De Quincey has marred the general beauty of his sketches.— 
We doubt whether in the language there is anything more affect- 
ingly beautiful than the chapter entitled “ A fflictions of Childhood,” 
which opens the English edition. It is full of such noble passages 
as this description of a child's sense of solitude. 


“ God speaks to children also in dreams, and by the oracles that lurk 
in darkness. But in solitude, above all things, when made vocal to 
the meditative heart by the truths and services of a national church, 
God holds with children ‘communion undisturbed.’ Solitude, though 
it may be silent as light, is, like light, the mightiest of agencies; for 
solitude is essential to man. Ali men come into this world alone; all 
leave it alone. Even a little child has a dread, whispering conscious- 
ness, that if he should be summoned to travel into God’s presence, no 
gentle nurse will be allowed to lead him by the hand, nor mother to 
carry him in her arms, nor little sister to share his trepidations. King 
and priest, warrior and maiden, philosopher and child, all must walk 
those mighty galleries alone. The solitude, therefore, which in this 
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world appals or fascinates a child’s heart, is but the echo of a far deeper 
solitude, through which he has already passed, and of another solitude, 
deeper still, through which he has to pass: reflex of one solitude, pre- 
figuration of another.’’* 


Tihs chapter is still more striking from its depth of pathos, and 
outpouring of the author's heart. Personally, we feel most grate- 
ful for it; but when we have laid the book aside, and judgment 
claims the place which emotion had usurped—the odious thought 
wil obtrude itself—How could any one who really felt so deeply 
publish it to the world? Mr. De Quincey, in his preface, hopes 
that there is no trace of vanity jn thus exposing his most sacred 
confidences. We can see none in the thoughts or language. 
The story of his sister's death is told with the utmost delicacy and 
feeling. But why is the story told at all? How could the author 
—presuming that he has not exaggerated his grief—endure to 
parade it to the world in print? We do not understand the state 
which lays bare to view the sufferings of the body: we have still 
less sympathy with that which exposes all the anguish of the mind. 
While we regard this chapter as the finest piece of writing that 
even Mr. De Quincey ever penned, we cannot but lose some little 
of our esteem for the writer of it. Nor is this the only instance 
in which Mr. De Quincey forfeits the respect «f his reader by his 
want of a decent reverence towards himself. The introduction 
of anecdotes, on allusions which have no other point than a 
somewhat scandalous piquancy, argues a carelessness to refine- 
ment, which we can neither account for nor excuse. It is utterly 
unworthy of the author, and it tends to destroy that kindly interest 
which the reader might otherwise feel; and which, according to his 
own showing, the author is inclined to value very highly. 

Less blamable indeed—but no less a blemish—is the tone of 
depreciation which is employed towards many of the greatest 
of modern literary men. Scarcely any one entirely escapes 
unscathed; and no one, we believe, if he unfortunately differ from 
Mr. De Quincey in politics. Sometimes, should he happen to 
be too illustrious for indiscriminate abuse, he is only damned 
with the very faintest praise ; should he have no such claim for 
consideration, he is damned without any praise at all. Mr. Roscoe 
had “on most subjects the feebleness of a mere belle-lettreist ;” 
Dr. Shepherd was “a buffoon ;” “the cynicism of Hazlitt was 
the envy of a discontented nature ;” Watson, the kind old bishop 
of Llandaff, was “‘ coarse even to obtuseness in his sensibilities,” 
“a querulous egotist,” and one who “at his own table talked 
openly as a Socinian ;'"—while the sketch of Dr. Parr is so 
caricatured as hardly to be recognisable. 





* “ Autobiographic Sketches,” vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 
[Vol. LXI. No. CXX.]}—New Senizs, Vol. V. No. II. 
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But if it is dangerous to be a political opponent of Mr. De 
Quincey, it is still more dangerous to have been his personal 
friend. Sergeant Talfourd had, with considerate and pious reserve, 
drawn a veil over the sad history of poor Elia's sister: Mr. De 
Quincey, in writing for a magazine, persists, “ out of veneration 
for this admirable lady, in refusing to raise the veil,” and then, 
with a refinement of delicacy, lingers for some pages, playing 
round the subject; casting out hints, and quoting poetry, care- 
fully italicised ; thus, 

* A trouble in her strong dark eye, 
A remnant of uneagy light, 
A flash of somewhat overbright.” 
Literary Remin. vol. i. p. 89. 


We find it, we own, difficult to express our appreciation of this 
enigmatical breach of friendly confidence. The tone adopted 
towards Wordsworth we have already mentioned, and we will not 
dwell longer upon a painful subject; except, indeed, to add that 
our author's intimacy with the poet has enabled him to give 
various pleasant details about Wordsworth’s wife and sister, and 
to rake up for our amusement every personal peculiarity or ludi- 
crous incident he can recall of his old friend’s family. We trust 
the time has not—or will not—come, when Professor Wilson’s 
household will share the same fate ; for he, it appears, has taken 
the chief place in the Opium Eater's affections, vice Wordsworth 
deposed. Constantly is the new idol introduced to endorse an 
opinion ; to repeat a sentiment; to back up his disciple. “JI 
think so—so does Professor Wilson,” is several times repeated ; 
and the reader finds it almost impossible not to yield at once to 
propositions so authoritatively enforced. Merely referring our 
readers to the “ Literary Reminiscences,” vol. i. pp. 93, 273, 290, 
291, 365, &c., we cannot resist one quotation (which has been 
repeated in the second volume of the English edition, p. 314), 
especially since it shows the strange familiarity with which the 
ladies of Wordsworth’s family were treated in print by Mr. De 
Quincey, after his alienation from them. 

“ Farewell, Miss Wordsworth! Farewell, impassioned Dorothy!—1I 
have not seen you for many a day—never shall see you again, perhaps! 
but shall attend your steps with tender thought so long as I hear of 
you living;—so will Professor Wilson!” 

The reminiscences of Coleridge are, in many respects, the most 
interesting, and exhibit the most kindly fellow-feeling : Southey, 
too, is not hardly dealt with; and, we must acknowledge that, if in 
the narration of Charles Loyd’s life there is much that had better 
have been omitted, there is much of very touching beauty. We 
shall never pass again over the old bridge that spans the river 
Brathey, without listening for the sound “like the sound of 
pealing anthems,” which, caused by the action of the water upon 
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its rocky bed, is often heard (Mr. De Quincey tells us) upon calm 
summer evenings,—which he and Charles Loyd sat wondering at 
for hours, and which, now that one is gone, seems ever chanting 
to the survivor admonitions of passing time, and requiems over 
departed happiness. 

We must now turn to the essays, which have at least one 
charm—the charm of variety. They treat on every subject under 
the sun, from the Roman Cesars to the English Philosophers,— 
from the Essenes to Joan af Arc,—from “‘ Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts,” to “Dinner, real and reputed.” They 
will all need, when republished in an English edition, the 
careful revision which, as magazine articles, they did not require, 
and, as American reprints, they of course could not obtain. Some 
will live with the choicest of the author's writings, and some 
were not worth preserving beyond the month that gave them 
birth. With much that is characteristic and beautiful, there is 
often something of affectation and pedantry—attempts at wit, 
which, for the most part fail—and not unfrequently verbal con- 
ceits and exaggerated sentiment. 

Before noticing the faults which .now and then disfigure these 
essays, it is but fair to observe that they never destroy our 
admiration for the author's general style. We have already 
spoken of one passage as among the best of its kind with which 
we are acquainted. There are several such in Mr. De Quincey’s 
writings. Whenever he warms with his subject, he pours out the 
most passionate and noble eloquence, but it is an eloquence 
which scarcely ever degenerates into rant or bombast. His choice 
of words is always abundant, and generally happy. His images 
are all well chosen, and he can always vary his tone with the 
variations of his theme. We know, moreover, of no other author 
who so thoroughly understands the melody of prose: his finest 
sentences seem to have a rhythmic flow; and prose writing in 
his hands rises almost into the dignity of a poem. 

Take, for example, his description of the self-devotion of Joan 
of Arc :—— 

“ Great was the throne of France even in those days, and great was 
he that sat upon it; but well Joanna knew that not the throne nor 
he that sat upon it was for her; but, on the contrary, that she was for 
them; not she by them, but they by her, should rise from the dust. 
Gorgeous were the lilies of France, and for centuries had the privilege 
to spread their beauty over land and sea, until, in another century, the 
wrath of God and man combined to wither them; but well Joanna 
knew, early at Domremi she had read that bitter truth, that the lilies 
of France would decorate no garland for her; flower nor bud, bell nor 
blossom, would ever bloom for her.”’* 


* “ Miscellaneous Essays,” p. 80. 
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And here, from the same volume, is another memorable passage. 
The author is telling a mother, whose son has fought at Talavera, 
all he dare tell of that dearly-bought victory. In how few words, 
yet how graphically, he sketches the undaunted courage of our 
English soldiers !—pray God, in the coming war, that courage 
be not so sorely tried! 

“T showed her not the funeral banners under which the noble regi- 
ment was sleeping. I lifted not the overshadowing laurels from the 
bloody trench in which horse and rider lay mangled together. But I 
told her how these dear children of England, privates and officers, had 
leaped their horses over all obstacles as gaily as hunters to the 
morning’s chase. I told her how they rode their horses into the 
mists of death (saying to myself but not saying to her), and laid 
down their young lives for thee, O mother England! as willingly— 
poured out their noble blood as cheerfully—as ever, after a long day’s 
sport, when infants, they had rested their wearied heads upon their 
mother’s knees, or had sunk to sleep in her arms.”* 

When an author can write purely and gracefully as this, we 
are the more intolerant of such harsh phrases as—“ to inosculate 
with,” “a letch,” “ the cireumjacencies of a mouth,” “ to integrate 
an empire,” Which becomes “ orbicular as the disk of a planet,” 
“the schematism of an idea,”"—and fifty other expressions 
equally strange.f ‘This use of a hybrid English, and the still 
more frequent use of Latin, Greek, or merely technical, words, is 
of no material importance in the lighter and ephemeral essays ; 
but when this pedantry occurs in those intended to be generally 
read and to instruct, it is absurd to the last degree, for the aim of 
the essay is sacrificed to the display of illustrative learning which 
it contains. Among the cleverest, and in some respects the most 
valuable, of the essays, 1s one on the “ Logic of Political Economy,” 
which was published separately, and which has elicited the praise of 
John Stuart Mill for its definitions of “value.” In the preface 
to this essay (for though of some size we must class it among the 
essays), Mr. De Quincey, whose object, we suppose, was not to 
render the difficult subject on which he treated more obscure than 
it is, and who, in the case of another, would inveigh against (to 
use his own phrase) “ explaining an ignotum per ignotius,” thus 
writes :— 

“It is a metaphysical impossibility that supply and demand, the 
relation of which is briefly expressed by the term ‘ market value,’ could 
ever effect price, except by a secondary force. Always there must be 
a modificabile (i.e. an antecedent price arising from some other cause), 





* “ Miscellaneous Essays,” p. 162. 
le 


+ There is one word of Mr. De Quincey’s coining which should certainly pass 
current ; and our chief wonder is that it is not already in general circulation. 
It is “ parvanimity,” “little mindedness,”—antipodal, of course, to the familiar 
“* magnanimity.” 
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before any modification from supply against demand can take effect. 
Consequently, while ‘natural price’ (the contradiction of ‘market 
price’) is always a monomial price, founded on the relation of supply 
and demand, must always be a binomial.”’* 


We wonder what a Manchester man, curious in political 
economy, but ignorant of algebra, would make of this ! 

In another, and an opposite way, do these essays sometimes 
fall below the high standard by which we measure everything 
that Mr. De Quincey writes. It is when he attempts to be jocose. 

Never. was there any one with less humour, or, except in mere 
verbal matters, less faculty of wit. He has, it is true, a sense of 
the ridiculous: he has, at times, a sarcastic pungency, and at 
times an amusing quaintness. But that is all. Never is he so 
insufferably dull, and even vulgar, as when he lays himself out to 
play the réle of jester. Who can laugh at fun like this ?— 


“T know writers who report the marvels of velocity, &., in such a 
way that they become insults to yourself. It is obvious that in their 
way of insisting upon our earth’s speed in her annual orbit, they do not 
seek to exalt her, but to mortify you. And, besides, these fellows are 
answerable for provoking people into fibs. For I remember one day 
that, reading a statement of this nature about how many things the 
earth had done that we could never hope to do, and about the number 
of cannon-balls, harnessed as a tandem, which the earth would fly past 
without leaving time to say ‘ How are you off for soap ?’ in vexation of 
heart, I could not help exclaiming, ‘That’s nothing: I’ve done a great 
deal more myself,’ though, when one turns it in one’s mind, you know 
there must be some inaccuracy there.”’¢ 

In this same essay (for though among the narrative papers, this 
article on the “System of the Heavens,” is not of them) is 
an example of the exaggerations into which the author's 
imagination leads him. There is, as every one knows, a nebula 
of considerable size in the constellation of Orion. For many 
years astronomers had in vain endeavoured to resolve it; and 
some professed to believe that it was indeed no congeries of stars 
at all, but,—as the sceptical expression ran,—“ the crude matter 
from which Nature formed fresh worlds.” Thanks to Lord Rosse, 
the question of its resolution into stars has at length been settled, and 
of course the peculiar romance about it has altogether vanished. 

Mr. De Quincey, however, does not neglect this once famous, 
but now somewhat “ passé,” nebula; and discovers in its form 
wonders which more than compensate for its want of a mysterious 
nature. To everybody else the nebula of Orion, as laid down in 
map or picture, would seem only an irregular and shapeless cluster, 
with long streamers of light darting out in different directions; 





* “ Logic of Political Economy,” Preface, p. ix. 
+ “Narrative Papers,” &c., vol. ii. p. 35. 
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but. to the eye of our author, this innocent nebula is “ an abomi- 
nable apparition’ —“ a dreadful creature” —“‘a detestable phantom” 
—it “raises its face in the very anguish of hatred to some un- 
known heavens’ —“‘ brutalities unspeakable sit upon the upper lip” 
—while “the lower lip is a convolute of cruelty and revenge.” 
These are but extracts from three long pages of what appears to 
us, at least, more worthy of one whom the moon has smitten, 
than of one who gazes calmly upon the stars. 

A review of each separate essay is of course impossible ; we 
can but indicate those which seem to us most striking. “ The 
Essenes,” is an attempt to prove that the early Christians, shrink- 
ing from persecution, bound themselves into a secret society, 
with secret signs, under the semblance of a pseudo-Jewish sect ; 
and that they, and they only, were the “ Essenes” of whom 
Josephus speaks. In the essay on “ Homer and the Homeride,” 
is much of curious and philosophic research; in those on the Cesars 
and the Philosophers, not a little of writing no less forcible then 
full of interest. The lighter sketches on ‘“‘ Modern Superstitions,” 
and on “Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,” are, perhaps, 
still cleverer, and even more characteristic. The latter is as 
grotesquely weird as Retzch’s picture of the “ Walpurgis’ Night.” 
The former contains, at least, two passages, which, once read, 
will not lightly be forgotten ;—one is a description of the phan- 
toms which haunt the traveller in trackless deserts: the other, 
of the strange voices which are heard by those who sail upon un- 
known seas. 

Of Mr. De Quincey’s narrative pieces, “‘ Walladmor,” though 
really original, was sent into the world as a translation of a 
German imitation of the Waverley Novels. This “ umbre 
imago” has now entirely vanished ; and not even the zeal of 
American publishers has succeeded in rescuing it from the hands 
of time and the trunk-makers. “The Household Wreck” is an 
instance of how little one cares for the mere plot of a story, if the 
story itself be but powerfully and naturally told. Nothing can be 
more intrinsically absurd than this romantic tale; but we defy 
any one not to be affected by the deep feeling and heart which 
everywhere pervade it. We must leave our readers to make their 
own acquaintance with the historic sketch of “The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe ;” and the strange story—is this, too, history ?—of 
the “Spanish Nun.” Most sincerely do we congratulate them, 
and the literary world at large, on this new edition of Mr. De 
Quincey's works. The publishers of the American reprint have 
laid us all under a heavy weight of gratitude for their appreciating 
judgment in selecting these writings for republication ; for the 
energy with which they have carried out their purpose ; and lastly, 
for the liberality with which they handed over to Mr. De Quincey 
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that proportion of the profits which he would have received from 
an original copyright work in England. 

Had it not been for this Boston firm, we might never have had 
an English edition at all of Mr. De Quincey’s writings, but might 
have been compelled to hunt them up from old shelves-full of 
Tait and Blackwood. This would have been a no inconsiderable 
loss ; for, with all their faults,—and that (independent of their 
High Church and Tory tone, which of course some will like) they 
have very grievous faults, we have not hesitated to point out,— 
there are yet few volumes so abounding in lofty sentiment and 
depth of pathos, so rich in all the graces of style, so full of 
learning and of truth, as those which come from the pen of the 
“English Opium-Eater.” 

We must not conclude without a word of praise of the English 
edition, Mr. De Quincey has edited, and Messrs. Hogg, of Edin- 
burgh, have published, these two volumes with much care and 
accuracy. Several valuable notes have been added; several 
obscurities cleared up; many blemishes swept away; and we 
cannot but augur well for the volumes which have still to be 
re-edited and re-printed from the completeness of those which 
are before us. 


SO Ea 


Art. VIII.—Tue Barance or Power in Europe. 


1. Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth Century. By 
G. G. Gervinus, Professor of History in the University of 
Heidelberg. Bohn, London, 1853. 


. Vattel’s Laws of Nations. By J. Chitty, Esq. London, 1854. 


. Communications respecting Turkey, made to Her Majesty's 
Government by the Emperor of Russia, with the Answers 
returned to them, January to April, 1853. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, 1854. 


4. Memorandum by Count Nesselrode, June, 1844. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


HE separation of the territories of Europe into independent 
States, contrasted in moral and physical peculiarities, differing 

in power, co-ordinate in right, combined collaterally into a single 
system, by resident embassies, complicated treaties, and historical 
associations, and, with a single exception, united by a common 
religion, is one of the most striking phenomena of our modern 
civilization. Connected with these divisions is a certain mutual 
jealousy, which is popularly entitled a regard for the Balance of 
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Power; a principle which has been sometimes represented as the 
cause of innumerable and fruitless wars, and the source of infinite 
contention and bloodshed; and, at others, as the greatest and 
most beneficial discovery of modern civilization, affording to the 
weak protection against the encroachments of the strong, and, if 
not the invariable preventive of ambitious wars, yet their sure and 
speedy avenger. 

Perhaps every great principle which influences national action, 
though it rises out of some urgent sense of right or necessity, is 
yet differently stated and differently understood among those who 
endeavour to theorize respecting it: hence, it has a better and a 
worse aspect, and may accordingly be approved or denounced. 
Not only so, but the same doctrine is alternately the justification 
of philanthropic virtue, and the cloak ‘of pernicious ambition. To 
disentangle the true view, the ideal of right, which lies deep in the 
minds of good men, even when they perhaps state the principle 
inaccurately, is a sort of metaphysical problem, involving the 
difficulty inherent in all the larger moral generalizations. 

The state of Europe has given to the doctrine of the Balance 
of Power at the present time a peculiar interest. We, therefore, 
propose to take a cursory review of its operation in modern 
Europe; to consider its influence at some of the greater epochs, 
and the modification of it which is needed for solving some of 
the problems of modern politics. 

The purpose of the system founded on the Balance of Power, 
according to some of its prominent expounders, is to secure to 
every State the full possession and enjoyment of its rights, by 
making its safety and independence objects of interest and 
guardianship to all its neighbours. It endeavours to accomplish 
this end by vigilantly watching the foreign policy of surrounding 
nations, instantly checking the first encroachments of ambition, 
and, if necessary, by forming combinations to restrain or to 
punish any aggressor on the common rights. It does not profess 
to equalize the power of States,—a chimerical and impossible 
object,— but to sustain the existing distribution of territory, or, 
when that is impossible, to favour only such a new distribution 
as shall not make any one power too formidable. What is 
usually termed a Balance of Power, according to Gentz (a high 
authority on the subject), is, “that constitution, subsisting 
among neighbouring States more or less connected with one 
another, by virtue of which no one among them can injure the 
independence or essential rights of another without meeting with 
effectual resistance on some side, and consequently exposing 
itself to danger.* Although this principle was not altogether 
unknown in former periods of the world, it has never been system- 
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atically adopted but by the nations of modern Europe. The 
theory is, indeed, carried farther by Lord Bacon than can be 
justified. In his “Essay on Empire,” he counsels princes to 
keep due sentinel that none of their neighbours do so overgrow 
by increase of territory, by embracing of trade, by approaches, or 
the like, as to become more able to annoy them than they were :” 
a very unsound precept, inasmuch as it would sanction an inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of States, and justify an attempt 
to destroy their trade and obstruct their internal development. 
The broadest definition, but one which requires considerable 
qualification, is that given by Gentz. “Ifa State attempts by 
unlawful enterprise to attain, or does in fact attain, to a degree of 
power which enables it to defy the danger of a union of several 
of its neighbours, or even of the whole, such a State should be 
treated as a common enemy: and if it has acquired that degree of 
force by an accidental concurrence of circumstances, without any 
act of violence, whenever it appears upon the public theatre, no 
means which political wisdom can devise for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing its power should be neglected or left untried.”* 

Mr. Hume, in his “ Essay on the Balance of Power,” attributes 
a practical knowledge of the system to the Greeks ; and represents 
the league, which was formed against Athens and which produced 
the Peloponnesian War, as entirely owing to this principle ; and 
that the alarm which spread throughout Greece on the first rise 
of the Macedonian power enabled Demosthenes to form that 
great confederacy under the banners of Athens which terminated 
so fatally to liberty in the great battle of Cheronea. 

The condition of the world, however, at that period, admitted 
only of an occasional approximation to the refined and compli- 
cated system arising out of the co-ordination of numerous powers 
in modern Europe; to which, indeed, it owes much of its supe- 
riority over the vast despotisms which succeeded each other in 
the ancient world: “for,” says Hume, ‘“ enormous monarchies 
are destructive to human nature in their progress, in their con- 
tinuance, and even in their downfall, which indeed can never be 
very distant from their establishment.”’+ 

The European system was indeed very slow in forming itself. 
The Roman empire began to crumble after Theodosius the Great. 
Rome herself fell to the northern barbarian in the fifth century. 
In the eighth, the great Charles united under him the whole 
Frankish monarchy, conquered the Saxons, defeated the Lombards, 
was crowned in Lombardy, and gained great victories in Spain. 
In the year 800, being everywhere triumphant, he was solemnly 
crowned Emperor of the West by the Pope in Rome. Such a 
potentate had not existed in Europe for four centuries: he received 
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embassies of congratulation from the Emperor of Constantinople, 
and from the Khalif of Bagdad. We know not whether it is 
fanciful to believe that his formidable power aided to consolidate 
the neighbouring nations by the influence of alarm; in short, 
that the jealous spirit began then to awake, which was to force 
each European pewer to watch its neighbours’ conduct. Italy 
certainly at this time took more defined forms. Venetia 
founded her new capital in 809. The Saxon Heptarchy coalesced 
into an English monarchy in the year 827: the Picts and Scots 
united under Kenneth, first king of Scotland, in 838. The Nor- 
wegian petty Lordships were not formed into one kingdom till 
875; and the crowns of Leon and Castile were conferred on one 
Sovereign at nearly about the same period. If these events were 
distant results of the new Western Empire, yet the new attacks of 
barbarism still retarded steady national growth, and deferred all 
fixed international relations. 

The crusades first awoke Europe to a common consciousness 
that she was one Christendom, and the effect of the stimulus was 
immense. A flood of geographical and political knowledge poured 
in to her most distant corners. The soldiers of England, of Ger- 
many, of the Pyrenees, and of Dalmatia, saw the united armies 
of nearly all Europe arrayed in the fields of Palestine ; and the 
most illiterate was able to form a good idea of the relative power 
of European States. The chief material advantage of these wars 
was reaped by the free mercantile cities of Italy, which advanced far 
beyond the rest of Europe in every element of civilization. This 
premature development of Italy proved fatal to her. The republics 
learned to look on Italy not only as a little world, but as the whole 
world; and they so studied the Balance of Power between their 
petty states, as disdainfully to overlook the dangers impending from 
the great monarchiesaroundthem. Even the dreadful wars against 
the German emperors, the invasion of Charles VIII. of France, 
and the possession of Naples and Sicily by the king of Aragon and 
Castile, failed to rouse in the free cities a sense of their danger, and 
a desire of confederation. They persevered in mutual jealousies, 
and often sacrificed freedom to revenge. At the same time, the 
peculiarity of the Papal power made a proper Italian nationality 
impossible. A knowledge of Italian feeling induced Louis XII. 
of France and Maximilian of Austria to form the atrocious 
League of Cambray—the type of many later plots for partitioning 
foreign territory. ‘The conspirators agreed to divide among them- 
selves the territories of Venice, Maximilian’s ally; and found it 
easy to bribe the consent of the Pope and of the king of Naples, 
who rejoiced in an opportunity of reducing the power of Venice. 
a Julius woke at last into a wholesome jealousy of his allies, 
and enabled Venice to recover many of her possessions on the 
mainland ; but she lost both honour and strength: her resources 
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had been exhausted, her manufacturing establishments ruined ; 
the trade of Europe was diverted into other channels; and from 
having “ held the gorgeous East in fee,” and being the emporium 
of the world, she fell to the position of a great exchange, and a 
bank for the foreign capitalists who throve upon her ruin. 

In the history of the Italian republics we see, on a small scale, 
and feebly carried out, the first stage of the history of the prin- 
ciple which we are tracing. Beyond this rudimental Italian period, 
we find the houses of Hapsburg, of Bourbon, and of Romanoff 
successively objects of jealousy to Europe. ‘The German period 
commenced with the struggle between the Emperor Charles V. and 
Francis I. of France, in the year 1521, and extended from that 
time to the year 1688. The French period, comprehends the time 
which elapsed between the advancement of William III. to the 
throne of England and the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, when Russia first began to create serious apprehensions to 
Europe. 

We do not intend to dwell with any detail upon the numerous 
wars and treaties which crowd the pages of history during these 
momentous periods, but selecting some of the most prominent, 
more particularly those which have a close relation to the existing 
distribution of power and territory in Europe, we hope to trace to 
these sources some of those complications which are now perplex- 
ing the counsels of statesmen, and marshalling the forces of nations. 

The Emperor Charles V. having crushed the liberties of his 
Castilian people, and put the rest of Spain in awe of him, kept im 
view thenceforward two great aims,—to reduce Lombardy under 
his sceptre, and to depress the liberties of Germany. The former 
object, if attained, seemed to make him master of all Italy; for as 
Naples and Sicily were among his hereditary kingdoms, the Pope, 
the free cities, and other small powers would instantly become a 
mere appendage to hisgreatness. In the one projecthe encountered 
the incessant hostility of France, aided occasionally by England, 
and in the other he stirred up civil war in Germany. In the end of 
his reign he projected the long cherished scheme of transmitting to 
his son Philip the imperial crown, as well as his Spanish kingdoms ; 
but the Germans had had enough of Spanish monarchs. His 
own partisans, including the astute Maurice of Saxony, were 
turned into open enemies; while his brother Ferdinand, the 
expectant of his crown, secretly rejoiced in his failure. 

Although Venice retained a feeble independence till a much 
later time, Italy fell beneath the Spanish despotism from the year 
1530, when Florence was reduced by the arms of Charles. The 
light of liberty was extinguished in that country first, where it had 
shone with its greatest splendour and produced its most glorious 
results. “Out of a population of eighty thousand persons,” says 
the historian of Florence, “ two or three thousand citizens occupied 
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in rapid rotation the chief offices of government, and gave to their 
country an importance very far exceeding its limited resources.” 
The name of Florence is emblazoned in the imperishable records 
of history, an illustration of the intimate connexion between freedom 
and the highest intellectual development. 

The danger of a single all-powerful monarchy was, nevertheless, 
warded off by the wise resolution of the German princes, and the 
consequent division of the house of Hapsburg into two collateral 
branches. Ferdinand I. and his son Maximilian carefully avoided 
playing into the hands of Spain: the latter, indeed, seemed even 
to be in policy antagonistic to Philip II., until the death of 
Don Carlos, son of Philip, inflamed the emperor with the mis- 
chievous hope of placing one of his children on the throne of 
Spain. But in truth, at this period the desire of checking inor- 
dinate power became complicated by a widely different influence,— 
the question of Religious Freedom. From the accession of the 
Emperor Charles V., the great movement of the Reformation 
began to agitate to its depths the heart of Europe. 

Nationalities for a time became of very secondary importance 
to religious interests. During the first stage indeed of the 
Reformation,—while Luther lived,—political predominated over 
ecclesiastical considerations, even in the counsels of the Popes ; 
and with no small reason, while they were exposed to the haughty 
and violent interposition of the Emperor Charles V. But when a 
new generation arose, trained under the Jesuits, policy underwent 
an entire change. Philip II. was prepared to murder every 
Hollander, had he been able, rather than allow one to have 
a free conscience. In the implacable attempt he lost the alle- 
giance of the United Provinces, and raised them to power and 
to fame. Rudolf II. tried similar ferocities with Hungary and 
Bohemia, until deposed by his brother Mathias. The Austrian 
archdukes again and again risked their existence in the 
fanatical determination to impose Popery on their subjects. 
Necessarily, therefore, when inhumanity thus untied national 
bonds, the Protestant Powers sympathized with and aided 
Protestants against their sovereigns. Our Elizabeth assisted the 
French Huguenots : Denmark and Sweden supported the German 
Protestants. So long as this spirit survived, the Balance of 
political Power was uncared for; nay, the Catholics of Germany 
betrayed their own liberties for the sake of enslaving their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. But the transition from this state 
of things was brought about by the policy of France. 

France alone, among the greater powers, though afflicted with 
a very full share of religious wars, never wholly cast off the spirit 
of political jealousy towards the Spanish and Austrian monarchies. 
In fact, at the very crisis when church power was in the ascendant, 
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the French ambassador protested against the Council of Trent, 
because the great*predominance of Spain made the attendance of 
French ecclesiastics unsafe. Though after this, the French 
monarchy branded itself with immortal disgrace by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, it rallied to more temperate and rational 
counsels under Henry IV. The nation loved him, but the Pope 
insisted on excommunicating him; Catholics and Huguenots 
reconciled their quarrel, and the thunders of the Vatican rolled 
harmlessly over the heads of both. Henry would have inter- 
fered very energetically in favour of German Protestants; but 
his life, oftentimes sought by fanatics, was at length taken by an 
assassin. The intervention of France in Germany was yet a little 
delayed: Rudolf was deposed ; Mathias restrained the rage and 
weapons of bigots. When at last Ferdinand II. attempted to 
overthrow religious freedom, he met, as his antagonist, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden. In the motives of this great prince for 
taking up arms against the Emperor, were combined a love 
of glory, and zeal for the Protestant faith. He negotiated a 
treaty with France, England, and Holland; England assisted 
him with a force of 6000 men: but that the appearance of 
neutrality might be preserved, these troops were raised in the 
name of the Marquis of Hamilton. Many of his best officers 
consisted of English and Scotch adventurers, who eagerly took 
service under his colours, and sought renown under the champion 
of Protestantism. The treaty between France and Sweden may 
be referred to as a masterpiece of policy, where conflicting 
religious principles add their difficulties to those inherent in all 
alliances. The King of Sweden agreed, in consideration of a 
stipulated subsidy, to maintain in Germany an army of 60,000 
men ; and bound himself, on the one hand, to uphold a strict 
neutrality towards all the princes of the Catholic League, provided 
that they did not join the Emperor against the Swedes ; and on 
the other, to preserve the rights of the Church of Rome wherever 
he should find it established. The Catholics were thus freed 
from all apprehension df an attack on their religion, but furnished 
with a sufficient excuse for withholding their assistance from the 
Emperor. We cannot enter into any of the details of this 
illustrious period : but the alliance was broken up by the secession, 
first of the Elector of Saxony, and afterwards by almost all the 
Protestant princes, leaving the whole weight of the contest to the 
Swedes and French. 

It is instructive to notice how, even where combinations have 
been formed to repress the ambition of one dominant State, 
schemes of aggrandizement have, during the progress of the war, 
been projected by one or more of the very parties leagued together 
for the purpose of humbling a rival. ‘Thus it was not long after 
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the commencement of the war which preceded the peace of 
Westphalia, that Cardinal Richelieu revealed td the allies that he 
projected the entire conquest of the Spanish Netherlands. A 
scheme of partition was actually drawn up, whereby the Duchy 
of Luxemburg, and the provinces of Hanover, Hainault, Artois 
and Flanders, were assigned to France ; while Brabant, Guelder- 
land, Mechlin and other territories, were to be annexed to the 
Republic of Holland. The scheme, however, miscarried. The 
Dutch had become jealous of the power of France, and subsequent 
events put it out of her power to revive the project. 

The French and Swedes having been completely victorious, 
and no enemies remaining in Germany but the Emperor 
Ferdinand III., it only remained for him to assent to the terms 
which the allies might dictate, and these terms form the great Treaty 
of Westphalia in the year 1648. This was not only the funda- 
mental law of the empire for a lengthened period, the basis of 
many subsequent treaties, and the termination of religious war, 
but the era at which the predominance of the House of Haps- 
burg came to a decisive close. Its “ vaulting ambition” had 

“ overleapt itself ;” and by combining against it too many enemies, 
the empire was brought to comparative weakness. The Spanish 
branch of the Hapsburgs had already decayed in power, by mis- 
rule, by the degeneracy of the princes, and by the animosity of 
English warfare which the religious strife had generated. The 
Austrian branch was humiliated by the thirty years’ war, and, at 
the same time, crippled by its perpetual efforts to crush the 
constitution of Hungary. Great princes of Transylvania supported 
the warlike Hungarians, and Turkey, in the background, was 
constantly threatening her interposition. 

After the Peace of Westphalia, the House of Austria had to yield 
up its pre-eminence to the monarchy of France ; which, as early as 
1667, causell apprehensions to Europe. The Emperor and the 
King of Spain entered into alliance with the United Provinces 
egainst Louis XIV. Thus, by a strange reverse of policy, the 
Dutch were defended by their late implacable enemy against 
the very power by whose aid they had finally established their 
independence. This was only the beginning of the vast wars into 
which nearly all Europe entered, to restrain the ambition of France. 
England under the Stuarts played a vacillating and despicable 
part in foreign politics. Under Cromwell she had displayed great 
energy; and no sooner was William of Orange seated on the Eng- 
lish throne, than the enmity of England against France became a 
fixed principle of conduct on which all the other potentates relied. 
It is true that, after the death of the two great rivals, Louis and 
William, France and England on four successive occasions, 
combined to enforce peace on others ;—in 1717, in 1718, in 1725, 
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and 1729. Of these treaties, the two first may be ascribed to 
mere weariness of war, the others rose out of matrimonial 
squabbles between France and Spain. In 1725, England, Prussia 
and France, entered into an alliance, to counteract the league of 
Spain, Austria, and Russia. 

For at this time a new kingdom was growing up in Europe, 
destined seriously to affect the Balance of Power; which was to 
be the head of German Protestantism, as Austria had long. been 
the political centre of Romanism. In theory, Prussia is only one 
member of the Germanic Confederation ; in fact, she is one of the 
great powers of Europe. Her origin was essentially military. 
She was a disturbing power under the great Frederick; and though 
a national collapse followed his final defeats, his institutions 
infused a new spirit into Germany. The Prussian power sprang 
up, as it were, of itself; but the strength of Austria, in half a 
century after the Peace of W estphalia, had been revived by several 
important events. Sobieski, king of Poland, delivered her from the 
Turks, and the persevering efforts of England and Holland had 
reconciled her to Hungary. Queen Anne's ministers well knew, 
what Queen Victoria's seem to have been unable to comprehend, 
that Austria, with Hungary for her foe, is crippled for foreign 
action ; hence, for seven years together, the English and the Dutch 
made unwearied and unsolicited efforts at mediation between Austria 
and Hungary, until they successfully established the Peace of 
Satmar, in 1712—a peace, alas! wantonly broken by Austria in 
1848. France was the enemy against whom England was thus 
nursing the strength of Austria; but blows from an unexpected 
quarter almost shattered it again. When a young queen succeeded 
to the numerous thrones of the house of Austria, a great conspi- 
racy was formed to dismember her kingdom. In this infamous 
plot, Prussia and France took the lead; but it was joined by 
Bavaria, Saxony, Sardinia, and Spain—where a Bourbon monarch 
now reigned. Such a fact indicates that no idea of the Balance 
of Power any longer prevailed with the continental despots: spoli- 
ation and individual aggrandisement alone stimulated the greater 
powers, though Bavaria and Saxony may have been actuated by 
venial self-defence. The conspiracy was in the spirit of the League 
of Cambray, and was a fit precursor to the partition of Poland : 
it was to a great extent defeated by the heroism of the Hungarian 
people ; nevertheless, Silesia was not recovered from Frederick, 
who, by its possession, permanently increased the strength of 
Prussia, perhaps to the satisfaction of the rest of Germany. 

But we must direct our attention to the north and north-east, 
where Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, formed in those times 
almost a system to themselves. An obstinate war raged between 
these states, while that of the Grand Alliance was convulsing the 
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other portions of Europe. The decisive events which determined 
that Russia should become one of the greatest powers, were, the 
extravagant ambition of Charles XII. of Sweden, and the corrupt 
conduct of a Grand Vizier. Peter the Great's triumphant issue 
from these wars, kindled a fierce ambition in the Russian dynasty, 
which soon displayed its dreadful effects. The conspiracy 
against the republic of Poland, and the spoliation of its territory, 
was the first great blow struck against the principle of balanced 
power. With a grotesque mockery of justice, the royal robbers, 
by dividing the booty among themselves in a certain convenient 
proportion, sustained their own “ Balance,” careless of the immu- 
table law of right, which alone gives value to the principle. One 
of these robbers was the Empress-Queen Maria Teresa herself, ~ 
who had so narrowly escaped similar treatment at her accession. 
Of the offending parties, two have already felt a just retribution 
by losing in Poland a chief security for their own independence : 
for Poland, duly reformed, would have been a strong barrier 
against Russia, and a firm ally to Prussia and Austria. An unjust 
acquisition and discontented subjects have poorly compensated 
these two powers for present dependence and.the dread of final 
annexation. 

For this nefarious transaction the original pretences were found 
in a zeal for religion. The Polish republic was too strongly 
Catholic : dissidents of the Greek Church and Protestants were 
subjected to legal disabilities. Prussia claimed to shelter the 
Protestants, and Russia declared herself the protector of the Greek 
Christians in Poland. Having engaged in hostilities on such 
pretexts, Russia first extorted a treaty by which she became a sup- 
porter of the Polish republic: and next, under pretence of this 
right, she forbade the Poles to reform their institutions. To 
expatiate therefore, on the “ anarchy” of Poland, and the badness 
of the constitution, as lessening the atrocity of the war, is a mis- 
take or a falsification. The policy of Russia to Poland then, was 
the same as to Turkey now. As she now, under pretence of zeal 
for the Greek Church in Turkey, claims to uphold the ancient 
rights of the Greek Patriarch,—which would include his right of 
persecuting Protestantism, and forbid all internal development of 
Christianity in Turkey,—so then, the very worst part of the Polish 
constitution, the right of a single delegate to put his veto on the 
deliberation of the Parliament, was upheld by the arts and arms 
of Russia. The election of a king could not but be an affair of 
violence and bloodshed, while Russian armies interfered on such 
occasions : finally, while the legislature of Poland was paralyzed 
by the veto, the executive was in the hands of a weak creature of 
Russia. If order and good government had been desired in 
Poland no Russian intervention was needed for that; not even 
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advice, nor moral influence. The veto was abolished by the Poles 
themselves, and restored only by Russian violence. The intruder 
caused the anarchy, and he finally had the impudence to make war 
upon Poland, on the avowed ground that the Poles by recent 
reforms were turning their republic into a monarchy. It was in 
the name of the Republic of Poland that Catherine declared war 
upon the king. Poland required not a partition, but a revolution, 
and a regeneration: the great care of Russia was (as now in 
Turkey) that she should not improve her institutions, and thereby 
increase her power. 

But, it may be asked, why did two great Western powers, France 
and England, allow of a deed so pregnant with international evil ? 
We apprehend that it was owing, in France especially, to the ex- 
haustion of a long war; moreover, at that time, Poland seemed to 
Great Britain too remote an object to be grasped in her foreign 
policy. A less creditable reason may lie in a profitable commerce 
which had recently sprung up between Russia and England, in con- 
sequence of an advantageous treaty. At the second partition, in- 
1792, France was in the agonies of revolution herself, and England 
fixed in earnest gaze upon her. This second iniquity ought indeed 
to have been afterwards bitterly remembered against Russia ; for it 
could no longer be even said that anarchy existed in Poland. 
The king and parliament peaceably enacted a noble internal reform, 
which Russia attacked as contrary to treaty with her. After even 
this, a third spoliation took place in 1795, which, at the general 
peace not only was confirmed by the Treaty of Vienna, in ]814-15, 
but by a new iniquity the whole of what remained of Poland was 
handed over to the Emperor Alexander. Such was the treaty, which 
our statesmen of both sides invoke as sacred: a treaty which 
Russia and Austria have again and again violated ; which, indeed, 
against the little monarchy of Holland, England and France 
themselves violated ; but which, in so far as it decrees slavery and 
misery to Poland, English statesmen have willed to be eternal. 

But Russia which thus perpetrated the greatest crime of 
the eighteenth century, and thereby disastrously deranged the 
Balance of Power, was but at the beginning of her encroach- 
ments. Poland, Turkey, Sweden, Persia, have all been destined 
to suffer from her ambition; and since, next to Poland, Turkey 
is her most signal victim, and is assuredly also her most signal 
antagonist, it is appropriate here to glance at the history of . 
European Turkey, and the relations of Russia with the Sultan. 

The descent of the Turks upon Europe, their brilliant exploits, 
and final settlement in provinces renowned in story and glorious 
in associations, has caused the greatest of European anomalies. 
A Mussulman Power, intertwined with Christendom, is an inex- 
tricable knot to statesmen. The Koran being the law of the land, 
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to give Christians “equal rights” is impossible. A true nation- 
ality cannot possibly form itself where Christians live under a 
direct Mussulman rule. Hence, the ordinary international law 
of Europe cannot in its integrity be applied to Turkey: but 
as, during the religious wars of Europe, each State sided with 
its foreign co-religionists against their Sovereign, so the Chris- 
tian Powers now claim to shelter Turkish Christians from the 
Sultan :—a truly dangerous and delicate undertaking, in which 
the most unscrupulous ambition might cloak itself in philanthropic 
pretences. 

We cannot here digress on the causes which facilitated the 
Turkish conquest,—the prostration of Greek genius for a thou- 
sand years, and the moral corruption of Constantinople: when 
the Asiatic forces of the Ottoman, pouring down to the Bospho- 
rus, first beheld the gorgeous capital bathed in light and glitter- 
ing in royal magnificence; the theme of exhaustless eulogy by 
day, and the dream of conquest by night. 

The Ottoman Turks first burst into Europe in the year 1341. 
Between this date, and the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
they had overrun and subdued some of the fairest and most fer- 
tile provinces of Europe. Ancient Thrace, Dacia, and Mace- 
donia were incorporated with their empire. Their dominion 
touched the confines of Hungary, and folded itself round the 
poor remnant of Greek empire, now limited to a few square miles 
immediately surrounding the capital. 

The fall of the Eastern Empire, and the erection of a violent 
and haughty infidelity on the site of a corrupt and spurious 
Christianity, was a moral lesson of deep significance. The tide 
of Mussulman conquest had gradually receded in Spain, and 
Christianity became dominant there just when it was sinking 
before the Turks. Without that lesson, Christendom might 
have dreamed that it had its mission of conquest. Assuredly, 
Greek Christianity had been turned into a very frivolous and mis- 
chievous speculation; yet sober history can hardly impute the 
conquest of its site by the Mussulman power to any such cause. 
That theSpaniards overpowered the Moors, while the Greeks were 
trampled down by the Ottomans, cannot be ascribed to the superi- 
ority of the Spanish over the Greek creed, or to the higher spirituality 
of the Spanish warriors. Freedom was undoubtedly the cause. 
The turbulent barons and knights of Spain, and their admirably 
organized free cities, enjoyed an amount of liberty quite unknown to 
the Greek empire. Individual energies were immensely developed 
in the Peninsula,while in Greece they were crushed for a thousand 
years by the weight of acentralized despotism. The successors of 
Mohammed not only upheld one vital doctrine of religion, but, 
while their career of success was unchecked, had a fanatical 
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belief in their mission; and among Mussulman nations, none 
has stood higher than the Ottomans in all the moral elements 
of character. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the Turks produced a great 
shock throughout Europe; but mutual suspicion and violence 
divided Christian states, and disabled them from any efforts for its 
recovery. Gibbon, in his picturesque narrative of the events of 
this eventful period, has quoted from an epistle of A.neas Silvius, 
a statesman of the day and afterwards Pope Pius II., a passage 
highly illustrative of the state and feelings of Europe. 


“Christendom is a body without a head, a republic without laws or 
magistrates. The Pope and the Emperor may shine as lofty titles, as 
splendid images, but they are unable to command, and none are willing 
to obey; every state has a separate prince, and every prince has a 
separate interest. What interest could unite so many discordant and 
hostile powers under the same standard? Could they be assembled 
in arms, who could dare to assume the office of general? What order 
could be maintained, what military discipline? Who would undertake 
to feed such an enormous multitude? Who could understand their 
various languages, or direct their stranger and more incompatible 
manners? What mortal could reconcile the English with the French, 
Genoa with Aragon, the Germans with the natives of Hungary and 
Bohemia. If a small number enlisted in the holy war, they must 
be overthrown by the infidels; if many, by their own weight and 
confusion.”’* 


The ambition of Mohammed II. aspired to the conquest of 
Italy. He had been even heard to declare that he could feed his 
horse with a bushel of oats from off the altar of St. Peter, but 
death put an end to his schemes, and afforded a temporary 
respite to the alarms of Europe. ‘The place which Turkey for- 
merly filled in the territorial distribution of modern Europe, 
gave it at one period no inconsiderable weight in the political 
balance. The encroachments upon Christian Europe had been 
steadily and systematically pursued until the Ottoman power 
reached its greatest exaltation in the reign of Solyman. This 
monarch widely extended his dominions in Persia, in Hungary, 
and in Africa. He stripped the Venetians of a large portion 
of their territories, and laid waste the coasts of Italy and Spain. 
The great naval battle of Lepanto gave the first shock to his 
empire. 

The action of Turkey on the European commonwealth has been 
twofold. In the first place, so dangerous a neighbour forced all 
the Eastern European nations to relinquish for a time any jealousy 
of their own soyereigns, and invest them with extraordinary powers. 
On many occasions, the principle of the Balance of Power was 





* “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. xii. p. 245. 
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called into action against the Turks. The crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia were united in a single dynasty, and afterwards were 
conferred on Ferdinand of Austria, in dread of the Ottomans. 
The same cause led to the election of the young King of Spain, 
Sicily, Naples, and the Netherlands, to be Emperor of Germany ; 
and the armies voted to him and to his successor against the 
Turks, were used as a convenient weapon against the liberties of 
their subjects. Thus far, Turkey was to Europe a serious dis- 
turber of tranquil development, and an aggrandizer of the im- 
perial power. But on the other side, as her hostilities were no 
imaginary danger, but felt as a terrible reality, her force often fell 
heavily on the German emperor. The violent despotism of the 
Hapsburgs, when resisted by the Hungarians, and by the princes 
of ‘Transylvania, had often to feel painfully, how powerful a re- 
serve supported them behind from the shores of the Bosphorus. 
In the interval which elapsed between the death of Solyman 
in the year 1566, and the expedition against Vienna by Moham- 
med IV. in the year 1682, the attacks upon the Germanic body 
were frequent and severe. At the close of the war, which termi- 
nated in the relief of Vienna by the Poles under Sobieski, the 
weight of Turkey was so greatly diminished, that it became from 
that period the policy of the principal powers of Europe, in order 
to maintain the equilibrium of the political balance, to devise 
means for supporting the Ottomans. Thus has been established 
in the heart of civilization, a government founded essentially on 
barbaric principles and hostile to the Christian name and faith. 

The position of the Turks in Europe, and the consciousness 
that it is one of sufferance only, has modified their character, and 
kept in subjection the native spirit of Oriental fanaticism. The 
Ottoman court in the year 1741, when solicited to join the robber 
alliance against Austria, even urged the doctrines of peace and 
amity upon the Christian powers, representing, in impressive and 
eloquent language, the grievous calamities of war, and the obliga- 
tion, common to all nations, of maintaining the general society of 
mankind.* 

In wonderful contrast to every thing found in Turkey is the 
primitive internal character of Russia, whose first elements of 
civilization seem to have been commercial. This is strikingly 
seen in the rapid growth and great prosperity of two cities,—Keof 
and Novgorod ;t the latter of which, in the year 450, constituted, 
and for a long period remained, a powerful republic, and carried 
on a profitable commerce with the Byzantine empire. The suc- 
ceeding period of Russian history was one of barbarism ; the 





* See “ Abrégé de l’Hist. des Traités,” vol. iv. p.-3. 
+ Novgorod was a member of the Hanseatic League. 
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early civilization having been destroyed by the inroads of the 
Tartars, whose domination was established in the year 1243,—and 
subsisted for more than two centuries. The monarchy is traced 
back to the year 864. The government of what may be called 
the first period, endured for about one hundred years, terminating 
in the year 1015, with the reign of Vladimir I., who gave for the 
first time a formal sanction to the profession of the Christian 
religion as embodied in the Greek church—a consequence, 
doubtless, of the ancient intercouse with the Byzantine capital. 
To this event may be referred the sympathy, real or pretended, 
between the Russian government and the subjects of the Sultan 
in Europe. The Tartars did not enter into a permanent combi- 
nation with the people of Russia, but merely exercised a tempo- 
rary dominion over them. Russian independence was effectually 
asserted by Ivan III., who ascended the throne in the year 1465. 
The Tartars were either subdued or driven from his dominions. 
Novgorod was brought under subjection: an ambassador from the 
Emperor, the Pope, the Sultan, and the kings of Poland and 
Denmark, appeared at Moscow; and it is remarkable that the 
grand project of Russian ambition and aggrandizement was re- 
vealed even at that early period. Ivan III. designing to acquire 
by succession the throne of Constantinople, married, with that 
expectation, the grand-daughter of the last of the Greek emperors. 
Events were not favourable to such a scheme; but since Peter 
the Great, the Russian sovereigns have unceasingly pressed the 
extension of their territories on all sides, with a constant eye to 
the ultimate possession of Constantinople. 

The additions which Russia has made to her power have been 
gradually acquired, and at distant intervals, and generally in defi- 
ance of strong opposition. The command of the Black Sea was 
obtained by Peter the Great, for a short period only, by the acqui- 
sition of the port of Azof, which he was obliged to restore. France 
was the first great European power whose apprehensions were raised 
by the progress of Russia; and, after having been made conscious 
of its error in abandoning Poland in 17638, it excited the Turks 
to declare war against Catherine. In the very commencement of 
her reign, the scheme of driving the Turks out of Europe had 
been suggested to her by one of her marshals. War was carried 
on with intense fury and fanaticism on both sides, and was termi- 
nated, after a struggle of four years and a half, by the incapacity 
of the Turkish generals, and consequent misconduct of the troops. 
By the treaty of peace, the independence of the Crimea was 
established, and the Black Sea first opened to the commerce of 
Russia. Over the Crimea was established the favourite Russian 
system of a protectorate: a very short period, however, elapsed, 
before the Crimea was annexed to the dominions of Russia, by 
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what Mr. Fox happily termed a “royal syllogism.” The Empress 
Catherine declared that she found it impossible to secure her old 
dominions, if she was not complete mistress of the Crimea; and 
that, therefore, she had determined to take it. 

The designs of Catherine against Turkey were renewed in the 
year when she placed herself at the head of the celebrated armed 
neutrality directed against the maritime ascendancy of Great 
Britain. She concluded with the Emperor Joseph II. a treaty 
for the spoliation of Turkey, in the very beginning of his reign. 
The Turks, unsupported by any ally, at first shrank before two 
such enemies, and yielded to the first demands of Catherine in 
1784. But when in the course of several years they found them- 
selves exposed to a constant petty warfare, when they observed 
the vast preparations of the two powers, and the efforts of Catherine 
to stir up revolt in the Turkish territories, the Sultan surprised 
all Europe by declaring war against Russiain 1787, and instantly 
bombarding the Russian fortress of Kinburn. The Emperor 
Joseph affected to mediate; but while his ambassador was talking 
of peace in Constantinople, he crossed the Danube by night, and 
endeavoured to capture Belgrade by surprise. “This flagrant 
violation of public faith,” says Archdeacon Coxe, “ did not pro- 
voke the Turks to commence hostilities against Austria. They 
made a dignified appeal to the gratitude of the emperor, reminding 
him of the inviolable faith with which they had observed the treaty 
of Belgrade, by rejecting all the allurements of France and Prussia, 
when the very existence of the house of Austria was endangered.” 
But Joseph answered by a declaration of war, and opened his 
campaign with a well-appointed army of 200,000 men; the 
largest which any prince of the house of Austria had ever brought 
into the field. In the course of the year 1788, he lost 30,000 
men in battles, and 40,000 more by disease ; and, after alternate 
successes and defeats, won only several fortresses. But, in the 
next year, the Turkish Sultan died in the midst of the warlike 
operations, and the sudden changes of officers proved disastrous 
to the Turkish army. Belgrade itself was taken. On the other 
side, Potemkin had advanced from the Crimea, step by step, in 
two years’ fighting, as far as Bessarabia, and all Europe began to 
dread the fall and partitioning of Turkey. 

England, Holland, Prussia, and France were alike alarmed 
at the prospect. The two former, then called “the Maritime 
Powers,’ had forbidden their fleets to aid the Russians, and used 
their influence with the Swedes to the same effect The Porte 
found the Swedes wanting nothing but money; and by sending 
them a subsidy of 400,000l. enabled them to attack Russia in 
the Baltic. The King of Prussia had incited them to this, and he 
himself prepared to invade Austria along her northern frontier. 
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England equipped a great fleet professedly against Russia. Louis 
XVI., although brother-in-law to Joseph (Marie Antoinette was 
Joseph's sister), could not approve of his plans, which the rising 
republicanism of France would in any event have disabled him 
from aiding. The energy of Prussia was pre-eminent, and in some ~ 
degree compensated for her deviation from duty and policy in the 
case of Poland. She entered into an alliance offensive and defensive, 
with the Porte, and drew Sweden, Holland, and England into the 
league. The treaty of Prussia with Turkey bound the two powers 
to make no peace with Russia and Austria but under the media- 
tion of England and Holland, and guaranteed all the possessions 
held by the Porte before the war. The King of Prussia also 
engaged his efforts to procuré a similar guarantee from England 
and Sweden. At that time the court of Prussia was not as now 
entangled in Russian marriages, and was not afraid of its own 
subjects. The result was, that Leopold II., succeeding to his 
brother Joseph (who died worn-out or heart-broken), stopped the 
Turkish war; and, Catherine, being isolated and exposed to 
severe danger in the Baltic, was glad to make peace, and save her 
“ honour,” by retaining the fortress of Oczakow on the Dnieper, 
a place valuable only for offence in case of a new Turkish war. 
We are ashamed to add, that England relinquished her armaments 
prematurely, and gave no warlike aid whatever to the Sultan. 
The attitude of England was, for a little while, worthy of her- 
self ; and it probably decided the conduct of the Emperor Leopold 
in choosing peace. Her ultimate abandonment of the Turks was 
not the fault of Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, or of the Tories, 
but of the Whig opposition. The only excuse for them is perhaps 
a weighty one: the nation had but just escaped from the American 
war, with an addition of 120 millions to the Public Debt. It was 
impossible, they may have thought, to put confidence in Ministers ; 
and the nation had no means whatever of limiting the respon- 
sibilities to be incurred, of forbidding the creation of new debt, 
or of insuring any good results from victory. Yet it cannot be 
denied that private interest largely swelled the discontent: the 
mercantile body were unwilling to put in jeopardy the lucrative 
commerce which had lately sprung up with Russia! We 
have seen a recent attempt* to revive this spirit. The 
House of Commons, now as then, has been assailed by official 
figures relating to exports and imports; and a balance has 
been struck between the comparative value of Turkish and 
Russian trade, as if that were the decisive argument. Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, and the leading Tory statesmen of the day, 
saw clearly the policy and the duty of opposing the farther aggran- 





* See Mr. Cobden’s Speech in the House of Commons, Feb. 21st, 1854. 
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dizement of the power which had projected and executed the first 
partition of Poland. As for Mr. Fox, after all allowance for his 
position, we are compelled to admit that his conduct was both 
shortsighted and factious. His unconstitutional and almost 
treasonable act, of sending a delegate from his party to the Court 
of Russia, to counteract the influence of the king’s minister, can 
never be sufficiently reprobated. Russian statesmen have un- 
doubtedly a minute acquaintance with these transactions: English 
Ministers, distracted by a thousand duties, may possibly forget 
them, and to the English public they are generally unknown. 
Is it not more than possible, that the Emperor of Russia may have 
judged our probable future by our past, and calculated that we sliall 
no more use against him the present “ Baltic fleet” than the former 
“Russian armament”? But in spite of the delays, which, while 
we write, are of alarming and painful omen, we cannct but cherish 
the belief that the guardians of our national honour and interest 
will be more faithful than their predecessors of 1791. 

In the year 1810, war broke out again between Turkey and 
Russia, and was carried on with unprecedented ferocity. Frenzy 
seemed to have possessed both parties: but the insanity of Russia 
in wasting, by a fanatical war, that strength and those resources 
which were so shortly to be required for the support of her own 
independence against the terrible power of Napoleon, was mani- 
fest to all. Peace was concluded in 1812, with the acquisition by 
Russia merely of an unhealthy strip of country on the left bank 
of the Pruth—a meagre compensation for the enormous losses she 
had sustained at a time when she needed every man in her army 
for the preservation of her national existence. 

In the conferences at Tilsit between Napoleon and Alexander, 
a brief prologue to the great drama which succeeded, an agree- 
ment was almost concluded for the conquest of Turkey; but the 
negotiation was broken off by the difficulty of agreeing upon the 
possession of Constantinople. It was one of the first objects of 
Alexander at this conference to obtain the annexation of the prin- 
cipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. In fact, that Emperor ven- 
tured to put forth an edict, decreeing the Danube to be the 
southernmost boundary of the Russian empire, from the Austrian 
territory to the sea; nevertheless, by the treaty of Bucharest 
(May 28, 1812), those provinces were restored to their former 
sovereign. 

The Greek insurrection in the Archipelago was fomented from 
the commencement by Russia; and the Greek chiefs themselves, 
dreading her despotism, entreated the English government to 
mediate. Mr. Canning, by a great mistake, permitted Russia, the 
enemy of Turkey, to appear among the mediators; although in 
1826 war between Russia and Turkey was imminent. The battle 
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moderation, and submit to terms of peace, which he believed would 
of Navarino in 1827, following the Treaty of London, was a 
triumph of Russian policy. It annihilated the Turkish navy, and 
left Russia undisputed mistress of the Black Sea; giving her an 
enormous advantage in the war which she was then planning, and 
into which she entered while professedly still one of the three 
mediators between the Sultan and Greece. 

The war of 1828-9 was on the part of the Turks a religious war, 
which stirred to its depths the fanaticism of the people. On the 
part of Russia it was ore of undisguised ambition. The mani- 
festo of Russia was one of the most mendacious documents ever 
issued even by that unscrupulous court, filled with specifications 
of pretended affronts, and of injuries which were never received ; 
and it concluded with the usual disclaimer* of any desire for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. The command of the Black Sea, and the 
traitorous surrender of Varna, paralyzed the Turkish government ; 
and the Russian legions, after crowning the heights of the Balkan, 
believed the coveted empire at length within their grasp. The mina- 
rets of Constantinople rose in their imagination, and were almost 
visible to their eyes, above the dim and distant horizon. Again, the 
powers of Europe stepped in, and arrested the march of triumphant 
but unprincipled ambition. Prussia, true to her natural and 
hereditary policy, dispatched a special envoy to Constantinople, 
to impose, in conjunction with France and England, conditions 
upon the elated conqueror. He saw that it was wiser to affect 





* The value of such a disclaimer is forcibly illustrated by the following 
extract from “ Armenia: a Year at Erzeeroom, and on the Frontier of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia.” By the Hon. Robert Curzon. 

“Since the year 1774, Russia has acquired, quite in the memory of man, a 
territory from Turkey equal in extent to the whole empire of Austria, and 
much larger than the present possessions of the Turks in Europe. The fol- 
lowing table of the progress of the Russian arms in the East, will show at a 
glance how rapidly and steadily she has extended her power, her grasping hand, 
and her outstretched arm in that direction; and it cannot be expected that, 
when she has rested and strengthened herself, and consolidated her resources 
on her newly-acquired territories, she will be prevented by any slight obstacle 
from further aggrandizement :— 


“RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS FROM TURKEY. 
Country to the north of the Country between the Sea of 
Crimea Azof and the Caspian, at the 
same period as the Crimea 1783 
Bessarabia 1812 


“RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS FROM PERSIA. 
... 1802 | Erivan, Mount Ararat, 
1802 
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certainly secure Turkey for the future as his obedient vassal. 
The provinces which had been wrested from her were indeed 
restored, but the provocatives of future war were studiously in- 
serted by Russia in the treaty of peace, and the retention of the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia for ten years was craftily 
obtained. 

Thus far we have seen a concern for the Balance of Power rouse 
the various states of Europe against Turkey, against Spain, 
against Austria, against France, and finally against Russia. 
The wars of Europe in consequence of this principle, we can 
readily enumerate ; what would have been our state without it, 
we do not so readily apprehend ; hence, recoiling from the misery 
of war, many in the last thirty years bave derided the fundamental 
notion of war for the Balance of Power. Indeed, the supposed 
necessity of maintaining a large military force has been alleged as 
an evil of the balancing system by some eminent writers: but we 
find in this a fundamental mistake, sufficiently refuted, indeed, 
by the position and influence of the American Union. The 
power of one nation to support the independence of another, 
does not turn on the army which it can immediately send into the 
field, but on the force which it can exert in a long war, and the 
intention which it shows of doing so in earnest. The question 
with Russia for the last year has been not, What is the strength 
of England ? but, Will she really put it forth? It is within recent 
memory, that the President of the United States publicly threat- 
ened Louis Philippe with war, if the French government any longer 
delayed the payment of a debt due to American citizens. At that 
moment, the fleet of the United States was small,—much smaller, 
we believe, than at the present time: the cause of war would have 
been contemptible, but the French Cabinet knew the American 
Government was in earnest, and the money was paid. 

England, as an insular power, is peculiarly tempted to the 
selfishness of neglecting continental interests, under the idea that 
she can always protect herself by her fleets, which have been hitherto 
invincible. But in fact, without a great foreign trade, fleets 
cannot be supported; and all extension of despotism becomes a 
restriction of trade. Still we are unwilling to argue the cause of 
duty singly or principally from the ground of interest. It can 
however be so argued. First, as regards private morality, it may 
be urged, “ honesty is the best policy,” so may we, with irresistible 
logic, adopt Webster's doctrine, which Kossuth proclaimed to the 
Americans; “‘ Every nation has the same interest in the main- 
tenance Of international law, as every individual has in the main- 
tenance of the laws of his country.” But rather let Kussuth 
himself speak*. ait 





* At Baltimore, Dec. 27th, 1851. [Edited by F. W. Newman ; Triibner, 1853.] 
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“Even your peculiar interests are best served, when your foreign 
policy rests, not on transitory considerations, but on everlasting 
principles. Even in private life, no man can entirely cut himself off 
from others. A man willing to attempt it, would be an exile at home: 
just so with nations, which in the larger family of man are individual 
members. In a nation, the consequence of total-isolation is not felt as 
soon, but it will at length be felt as surely. The hours of nations are 
counted by years; yet the secluded nation, self-exiled from mankind, 
dwindles away. Woe to the people, whose citizens care only for their 
own present, and not for the future of their country !—the future, in 
which they have to live immortally by children and children’s children, 
with whose glory and happiness they ought now to sympathize 
You are not too far for commercial intercourse with the most distant 
coasts of Europe: would you have the advantages of the connexion, 
without the duties which spring from it? Disregard of duty sooner 
or later kills advantage You cannot help feeling at home our 
condition in Europe. Our peace or war, our civilization or barbarism, 
our freedom or oppression, our wealth or starvation, progress or retro- 
gression, must act upon you, just as your condition reacts upon us.” 

Indeed, if it be asked,—why did ancient civilization perish ? 
and, how has modern Europe risen into greatness? Among many 
co-operating causes none has been more efficacious, than that 
many co-ordinate states, united by international relations, 
have perpetually forbidden any one to be so powerful as to be able 
to set at defiance the law common to all. Some of the now 
decayed and desolate countries of the ancient world have been 
the seats of literature, commerce, and a high partial civilization : 
but these once powerful nations have utterly perished from the 
absence of any bond of union which could have imparted mutual 
protection. Some barbarian invader was suffered unnoticed to 
subdue his neighbour tribes: each new conquest was made an 
instrument of, and incentive to, the succeeding ; until he became 
at length irresistible, and whole nations with their arts and 
sciences and literature were swept from off the face of the earth. 
Thus a handful of men, who at first might be legitimately 
stigmatized as banditti, established themselves in a favoured 
position in Italy, and termed themselves Romans. ‘They were 
suffered to accumulate power by degrees, until they succeeded in 
subduing the bravest and the fiercest nations in Europe and Asia, 
and they finally became the masters and destroyers of the best 
part of the world. Each state looked on with indifference, or 
enjoyed a malignant satisfaction in viewing the ruin of its neigh- 
bour, without considering that the weapons and the power of 
which that neighbour was deprived would be quickly turned to its 
own humiliation and destruction. It was, we may easily imagine, 
a settled maxim of those wealthy states, that while they were 
flourishing at home and sustained no immediate injury from 
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abroad, they had no concern in the quarrels or wars of their 
neighbours. To look only to the present moment, enjoy its 
material prosperity, and provide for its indefinite extension, was, 
in all probability, their standard of policy and test of high states- 
manship. All ideas of international justice, of danger to other 
states, and of their own insecurity, were doubtless viewed as 
impertinent intermeddling with the affairs of their neighbours, or 
as the dreams of foolish alarmists; but the horizon at length 
grew dark around them, the tempest gave portentous omens of 
its approach, and they were smitten to the ground by the thunder- 
bolt of war, an example to future ages of infatuated confidence, 
and of blind and fatal presumption. 

In instructive contrast to this, is the retrospect of our 
European history. From the commencement it was a double 
system, ecclesiastical and military,—each principle independent 
of the other: the Papal power, if pressed too hard in one country 
by its military opponent, invoked successfully the aid of others. 
Such was the link which primitively joined Europe into a 
Christendom. So soon as nationalities grew firm, and royalty 
began to rise by the depression of the feudal nobility, mutual 
jealousies arose and operated as a wholesome control. When the 
Emperor Charles V. desired to transmit the imperial crown to his 
son, he armed the astute Maurice against him, and met with a humi- 
liation, surprising, sudden, and decisive—a humiliation which 
embittered his life, and led to his abdication. When Ferdinand 
II., a bigot himself, took advantage of religious bigotry to 
destroy the laws and rights of Bohemia, and trample down the 
liberties of Germany, Sweden and France joined with Denmark 
and England to make war or mediate in favour of the oppressed. 
It was too late to revive Bohemia, but German liberties were 
saved. What would now be the state of Europe, had kingly and 
sacerdotal bigotry been allowed to ruin Germany as they have 
ruined Spain? When France, under Louis XIV., became the 
scourge of Europe, and tried to make Spain an appanage of the 
French crown, she met with a combined hostility which exhausted 
her resources, humbled her arms, and prostrated her spirit. 
England in the course of these events became proud, dictatorial, 
and overbearing: she also brought punishment on herself; for 
when her American colonies revolted, Austria acknowledged 
their independence, France and Spain made war on her, and 
France sent a large armament to their support. The French 
republic, when at first unjustly attacked, forgot justice in 
defence ; trampled down the liberties of Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain, and invaded Egypt and Syria without provocation. 
Napoleon, by his unscrupulous violence and vast power, brought 
on himself the hostility of all Europe, and at length fell, though 
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less by its arms than by his own unconquerable pride. Hence it 
cannot with justice be said, that the doctrine of the Balance 
of Power has been inefficient for good. Russia alone, perfidious 
and ruthless like all barbarian powers, has never yet been put under 
any adequate control by the rest of Europe ; but no one can doubt 
that this is essential, if our security, our liberty, our freedom of 
thought, of speech and of religion, indeed our whole civilization, 
are not to be brought into jeopardy. 

It is our belief that the British people have never been indif- 
ferent to foreign freedom, but they doubt whether their government 
has always sincerely desired it. It did not support by its moral 
influence the first French reformers, nor try to make the throne of 
Louis XVI. constitutional ; after a war of twenty years’ duration, 
it betrayed liberty in Sicily and Genoa, which it was bound in 
solemn duty to support. It yielded up Finland and Poland to 
Russia, Venice and Lombardy to Austria, tore Norway from Den- 
mark, and palpably betrayed its duties in the Treaty of Vienna. 
Indeed, the Congress of Vienna presents the most remarkable 
example of the failure of statesmen to provide for the enduring 
interests of Europe. It assembled at the most critical period in 
modern history to satisfy the just ‘demands of nations, and pro- 
ceeded shamefully to disappoint those just demands. Any regard 
for the opinions, feelings, and prejudices of the people on whose 
fate they had assembled to deliberate never for a moment appeared 
to enter into their consideration. They concerned themselves 
with the material, and not at all with the moral boundaries of 
nations. Natural limits were held sufficient to justify any distri- 
bution of men and territory that interest or convenience might 
dictate, without the least reference to the wishes of the population, 
or the feelingsand principles of human nature. The arrogance and 
ambition of Russia were displayed from the first with unblushing 
effrontery, and before the congress had been two months assembled, 
France, England, and Austria were compelled to form a secret 
alliance against the threats and preparations of a power which 
seemed to aspire to a dictatorship in Europe, similar to that 
which by their joint efforts they had only just overthrown. The 
annexation of Saxony to Prussia, and of Lombardy and Venice to 
Austria, the total abandonment of Poland, and the sacrifice of 
Genoa, are palpable proofs of the utter want of principle and fore- 
sight which characterized the diplomatists and sovereigns who 
met at the close of the war, to dispose, in the plenitude of their 
united wisdom, of the future destinies of Europe. 

For reasons such as these, we are unable to regard the theory 
of the Balance of Power, as hitherto applied, as by any means an 
adequate exponent of the existing ideas and expectations of 
Europe. That system, as hitherto understood, is in reality a 
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piece of political machinery, constructed on the assumption of the 
universal selfishness of men and entirely overlooking the rights of 
peoples. It dictates: We choose to have Turkey strong, we will 
therefore put down the Pasha of Egypt ; or, We choose to have Aus- 
tria strong, we therefore will not listen to the just complaints of 
Hungary. Such summary reasoning was once, perhaps, a necessary 
accompaniment of the age out of which the system rose; and on the 
whole, as we said above, that system has proved beneficial, notwith- 
standing the great blunders which it has committed. Neverthe- 
less, the ideas on which it is founded, and which continue to 
regulate itsaction, are purely arbitrary, and are dependent altogether 
upon the character of the statesmen who may happen to be in power. 
Based as it is at present, on no profound moral principle it can only 
be regarded as of a transitory nature, and will probably pass away 
with the national and political circumstances out of which it 
originated; while the objects which it was intended to secure 
will, doubtless, be attained by some other and more satisfactory 
means. It has served to check the dangerous aggrandizement 
first of one power, then of another, by the direct application of 
material force, by the temporary palliatives of treaties, and by mere 
territorial arrangements. The idea of independent nationalities 
must now, however, reanimate international law, and supplant dynas- 
tic tendencies. It is justly denounced as barbarous and wicked in 
America to sell separately the mother and child, to tear husbands 
from their wives, and rend family ties; so is it barbarous and 
wicked in our European commonwealth to make light of those 
national affections which are dearer than life: and to plead political 
convenience for the one crime, is on a par with pleading economical 
convenience for the other. Where family affections exist, we reco- 
gnise the right of domestic management, whether it be by parental 
rule, or by fraternal equality: and where national affections exist, 
we must equally respect and maintain the right of the nation to 
enact its own form of government. Nor is anything else needed for 
the rapid progress of Europe in intellect, in co-operative action, in 
good-will, in virtue, in all-enduring national welfare. When Italy 
and Switzerland, Poland and Hungary, are allowed to develop 
their own institutions, when their hearts throb at the sight of their 
own flag, and they can do what England now does,—receive political 
refugees, and maintain a free press—it will be simply impossible 
for neighbouring despots to be tyrannical. It is by upholding 
nationalities that we can best strengthen or extend freedom and 
virtue, to which the responsibility of the individual is essential. 
“True freedom,” in the words of a philosophical writer,— 


“ Consists in the continual active consciousness of the position and 
responsibilities of a free man, a member of the state and positive item 
in it. The free man will feel that he has something to live for beyond 
the attainment of mere personal ease and comfort ; that he has, as a 
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member of the state, certain important and active rights and duties 
and responsibilities co-extensive with them in relation to his fellow 
men; that he has faculties beyond the mere sensual ones, the strength 
of which he is bound to put forth, in order to help the great work of 
human happiness and progress.”’* 


We must add a word on the present attitude of Prussia. 
There is no country in Europe more distinguished to its disad- 
vantage in its foreign politics than Prussia. A policy vacillating 
and without fixed principle has been its chief characteristic; and 
no nation has undergone from that cause more sudden transitions 
from prosperity and power to disgrace and shame. The peculi- 
arity of Prussia among the Continental nations, consists in the 
great activity of mind which pervades her provinces. Russia 
rules over hordes of barbarians; Austria over an illiterate and 
ignorant population; but the political strength of Prussia rests 
on the affection and respect of an enlightened people. Her 
policy in the existing crisis appears to be as ambiguous as on many 
former occasions, and quite devoid of the dignity and independ- 
ence becoming a nation which assumes to be an influential power 
in Europe. A course of inaction or duplicity can only result 
in humiliation ; and if with an incredible infatuation the king 
should lower the station of Prussia by a mean neutrality, or per- 
form the more degrading part of accomplice to the violator of the 
law of nations, his day of reckoning cannot be far distant; and it 
will soon be apparent whether the national spirit of the Prussian 
army and the resentment of a high-minded people will tolerate 
a government which by a retrograde policy would debase them in 
their own estimation by separating the action of their country 
from that of the freest and most intellectual nations of Europe. 

We are aware that not all the difficulties of Europe will be 
ended by the maintenance of Turkey against Russia; on the 
contrary, new difficulties will instantly arise from that which we 
have called the “inextricable knot” of Turkey. We do not over- 
look the argument, which some urge so vehemently, and, as we 
think, so unseasonably, that the Turks themselves are oppressing 
the Greek nationality. Those powers which have no faith in 
morality, and try to act by what they call expediency, will be 
perpetually overthrowing one tyrant, to set up a worse. But 
those who have faith in moral principle, and will deal with each 
question in its turn on moral grounds alone, will, as we believe, 
commit but few errors. A flagrant wrong has been perpetrated by 
Russia on a peaceable and unoffending power. It needs no 
great discernment to be convinced, that the oppressor of Poland, 
and the champion of the “ orthodox faith,” who has martyred 
thousands of Roman Catholics in Siberia, does not invade Turkey 





* “Tocal Self-Government,” by Toulmin Smith, Esq. 
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from any love of free nationalities or respect for freedom of con- 
science: but since the recent occupation of the Danubian princi- 
palities, it would indeed be infatuation to imagine that he is anxious 
for the freedom and welfare of the Wallachians. It is the mani- 
fest duty of Europe to maintain the rights of Turkey, violated so 
grossly by Russia. And it should be our desire to impress upon 
the Sultan now (as we are fully persuaded we are doing), the 
extreme importance, for the sake of his honour and his safety 
to extend to every part of his dominions, in which there is a 
homogeneous Christian population, free local institutions similar 
to those which prove satisfactory in Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Servia. Should the Crimea be restored to the Turks, it would 
be a benefit to the inhabitants, it would be a benefit also to 
Turkey and to Europe, by bridling effectually the ambition of 
Russia, who will assuredly lose Georgia, and be shut out from 
the Caucasus. The Sultan, honoured and exalted by the recovery 
of the ancient Ottoman sovereignty over the Crimea, would be able 
gracefully to make concessions to his Christian allies without giving 
offence to his Turkish subjects. Any concessions for self-govern- 
ment needed by Bulgarians or Greeks, for their contented submis- 
sion to a Mussulman suzerain will be then easily obtained. The 
Danubian principalities and Servia, which already have started 
forward in a career of rapid improvement, will look to Western 
Europe for mediation in any future difficulties, instead of betaking 
themselves to insurrection ; and agriculture will once more flourish 
in some of the most fertile countries of the world. The policy even 
of Russia will then of necessity be directed to more salutary objects 
than those of foreign encroachment and domestic oppression ; 
namely, to the improvement of her people as the only effectual 
means of her own elevation. When aggression has been 
made hopeless, her rulers will not desire to remain in gloomy 
and savage isolation amidst the free and enlightened nations of 
Europe, but will enter cheerfully into that race, where the laurels 
of the victor are not stained with blood, nor triumphs achieved 
amid the tears and anguish of nations. 


We have only further to add that, since the preceding pages 
were in type, the astounding disclosures have been made which 
are contained in the secret and confidential communications of 
the British minister lately at St. Petersburg. Every suspicion 
of the systematic perfidy and ambition of Russia has been more 
than confirmed by these extraordinary revelations. We believe 
that a more complete exposure of political baseness and treachery 
was never displayed before the civilized world. The attempts to 
bribe the presumed cupidity of England by an offer of participa- 
tion in the spoil of Turkey; the endeavour to exclude France from 
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all share in the anticipated plunder, even to ignore her political 
existence, and the asserted complicity of Austria in the nefarious 
scheme, are all pregnant with the deepest signification, and 
fraught with the most important consequences. 

With respect to the part which our own Government has taken 
in the reply to these overtures, we think we might have expected 
a more decided tone of moral reprobation than we can discover in 
the letter of Lord John Russell and Lord Clarendon on this occa- 
sion, and we think that public opinion will ratify our judgment. But 
we are now utterly at a loss to understand on what ground credit 
could have been given to the Czar, in the course of the recent nego- 
tiations, for magnanimity, moderation, and good faith. His designs 
had been avowed to the Envoy of Great Britain and were known to 
the Government; and it was inexcusable to endeavour to delude 
the nation into the belief that they thought him sincere in his 
pacific professions, or that any of the resources of diplomacy 
could meet the emergency. The Ministers of the Crown, while 
dealing a deadly blow to the character of their adversary, have, 
we fear, not a little compromised their own. 

The honour of France is touched, to the quick by these disclo- 
sures. The double perfidy of omitting her entirely in the pro- 
jected scheme, and then attempting to cajole her from her loyal 
alliance with England, will sink deep into the hearts of a sensitive 
and high-spirited people, and produce incalculable results. The 
imputation upon Austria of her participation in the felonious 
scheme, however probable, must rest upon some better testimony, 
before we can attach full credit to the assertion. We cancot for 
the present but receive with great reserve the statements of one 
who has been convicted in the face of Europe of repeated and 
premeditated falsehood. We shall not, by this reserve, be sus- 
pected of any tenderness for Austrian character, indeed, we shall 
not be disposed to regret a manifestation of her actual guilt. 
Her morality we place very much on a level with the more avowed 
profligacy of Russia, and howeyer low calculations of self-interest 
may insure her neutrality, or even induce her at last to enter into 
active co-operation with the Western powers, the civilization of 
Europe has more to hope from her enmity than from her hollow 
and interested alliance. But the disclosures of the last few days 
must now convince us that the time for palliatives has passed, and 
that nothing remains for those nations who do not desire to be 
engulfed in an all-devouring despotism, but manfully to take 
up arms for the protection of their independence, and not only 
beat back the common enemy from the territories which he has 
usurped, but impose such limits for the future as shall make 
Russia, if still a barbarous, at least a safe and inoffensive member 
of the community of Europe. 
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[ The Articles in British and Foreign Contemporary Literature, which 
have formed a new feature in the “ Westminster Review”’ since the com- 
mencement of the New Series, having met with general commendation, it 
has been resolved to give still greater value to this department of the work 
by adopting a smaller-sized type, so as to comprehend a larger amount of 
matter, and by fusing together the several articles on the Contemporary 
Literature of England, America, Germany, and France, for the purpose 
of reclassifying the books reviewed ACCORDING TO THE SUBJECTS 
WHICH THEY TREAT. In future, therefore, the Sections will be headed 
somewhat as follows:—Theology, Philosophy, Sociology, and Politics; 
Science; Classics and Philology; History, Biography, Voyages, and 
Travels; Belles Lettres; Art. By this method a much larger con- 
tinuous space will be obtained for reviewing in each department a selec- 
tion of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, America, and 
on the Continent; and ample scope being thus afforded, it is now in- 
tended by a careful analysis and grouping of each quarter’s productions 
at once to exhibit the characteristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to supply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary 
Literature. | 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND POLITICS. 


Theology. yey people are apt to turn away in sickness and 

disgust from all apocalyptic literature; and, in truth, 
they can no more be blamed for doing so than a healthy man for feeling 
qualmish in an hospital. It is an undoubted sign of morbid affection 
in the religious sentiment, of its inability to slake the sacred thirst 
upon the present, and its feverish wanderings into the dream-land of the 
future. As a pathological phenomenon, however, it is highly instruc- 
tive ; and illustrates the spiritual conditions of the age producing it, 
not less than the prevalent diseases of a period throw light upon its 
material habitudes. Prophetic schemes, even where they profess 
merely to supply interpretation to given books, are so much the pro- 
duct of free imagination, as clearly to show in what quarter the wind 
of tendency sets; and by presenting the author’s ideal to suggest the 
features of his actual life. Hence this class of writings, however 
worthless for their own time, acquires value as an historical wit- 
ness, and often reproduces the sentiment of a past generation with 
the most vivid colouring. If the picture is ever to be complete of 
the native age of Christianity, and the conditions of thought which 
mingled with the earliest development of the religion, close attention 
must be given to every relic of either Messianic or Gnostic speculation. 
On this account it is satisfactory to observe traces of the progress of 
Dr. A. Dillmann’s design for a complete critical edition of the Acthiopic 
Old Testament ; for his recent translation and exposition of the Book 
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of Enoch," should be regarded, we presume, as a special exrcwrsus from 
his more comprehensive undertaking. The Ethiopic Bible, it is well 
known, contains, in both Testaments, many books besides those which 
constitute our Scriptures and Apocrypha; and of the Jewish portion 
of these the book of Enoch is one of the most curious. Professing 
to be a revelation by Enoch of the general judgment and the end of 
the world, it gives an account of the fall of the angels, of the giant- 
race sprung from their union with the daughters of men, of the pro- 
gressive corruption of human affairs, and the warning mission of 
Enoch to announce the Divine threatenings. It describes a journey 
of the patriarch through earth and heaven, under the guidance of 
angels, who explained everything to him, however mysterious. In the 
course of his journey it brings him into a celestial region, where he 
finds, prepared and “ready to be revealed in the last time,” the whole 
scheme and persons of the Messianic reign. It relates visions in which 
was disclosed to Enoch the whole course of human history, from his 
own day to the completion of the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
Other topics are introduced ; but it is chiefly as a monument of opinion 
upon these that the book possesses theological interest. Its use by 
the author of Jude’s Epistle (and in the corresponding 2 Peter), indi- 
eates that it was held in regard by a church earlier than the Abyssi- 
nian ; and Tertullian, in common, no ‘doubt, with other Christians of 
his time, received it as a faithful report of the patriarch’s prophetic 
visions. To modern scholars the book was known only through a few 
fragments preserved by Syncellus, till the traveller Bruce brought two 
manuscripts of it to this country in 1773; from which, m 1821, 
Archbishop Laurence prepared and published an English translation. 
A German version by Hoffman, and a Latin one by Gfrorer, have 
been more or less founded on Laurence’s edition, of which Dr. Dillmann 
speaks in the following terms :— 


“Tt is to be regretted that the first editing of this book did not fall to the 
lot of a more competent man than Laurence—to judge from his other labours 
as well as from this—appears to have been. However laudable his spirited 
resolve to perform an odibesiat task, from which others more properly called to 
it held back, he is not the less to be blamed for discharging his responsibility 
no better. His translation swarms with philological blunders, with misconcep- 
tions and perversions of the sense, which pervade whole chapters. It never 
seems to have occurred to him that, before a person can understand and suitably 
translate a book, which is itself a translation into Ethiopic from a Greek ver- 
sion of the Aramaic original, he must attend to the peculiarities of the Greek 
language, and make himself at home with the manners of the Greek and 
Ethiopic versions. He was, moreover, exceedingly deficient in the requisite 
apparatus of theological knowledge, without which the book cannot be under- 
stood at all.”—>p. lvii. 


This estimate expresses, we believe, the judgment of English as 
well as continental scholars. Dillmann deviates from his predecessors 
in his opinions respecting the structure and date of the book of 





1 Das Buch Henoch. Uebersetzt und erklirt von Dr. A. Dillmann, ausser 
ord. Professor an der ev. theol. Fakultat zu Tiibingen. Leipzig: Fr. Chr. Wilh. 
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Enoch. He recognises in it a pervading unity of plan, inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that it is an aggregate of fragments; and under- 
takes to point out the accretions which have gathered here and there 
upon the original work. And he finds its age to be that of John 
Hyrcanus (B.c. 110), by an indication similar to that which fixes 
the book of Daniel to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes,—viz., that 
down to that date the alleged prophetic delineation has all the dis- 
tinctness of present knowledge; while everything beyond passes into 
vagueness or error, in which no historical reality can be identified. 
He attributes the authorship to a Palestinian Jew. His arguments, 
if not always conclusive, exhaust the scanty evidence upon the case; 
and the translation and exposition are so evidently careful and com- 
plete, as to supersede the editions of earlier scholars. 

There is always something affecting in the struggles of moral 
feeling and devout conviction with the rigid forms of a presumed docu- 
mentary revelation, and in the ingenuities employed to make the 
hardest dogmas flow down and take the shape and course of living 
affection. Two books are before us, both addressing themselves to 
the great problem of human guilt and its divine remedy; both carrying 
into it the predestinarian hypothesis; both shrinking from the asser- 
tion of an irretrievable retribution for an innate and inevitable sin. 
The authors, however, though haunted by the same difficulty, escape 
from it in opposite directions; by recourse, in the one case, to a life 
before, in the other, to the life after, the present: Mr. Benecke? insisting, 
like Dr. Beecher, on the pre-existence of human souls; Mr. Head,° on 
their universal restoration. The former accepting the Pauline assertion 
of the universality of sin and its consequences, yet refusing the im- 
moral subterfuge which explains it all away as the mere heirloom of 
Adam’s trangression, boldly infers that as man can become guilty only 
by his own fault, yet without his fault is born guilty here, his culpa- 
bility has been incurred in a prior existence. By applying this hypo- 
thesis, and interpreting Scripture in conformity with it, the author 
gets rid, as he conceives, of every difficulty in the Pauline theology, 
and harmonizes Christianity with philosophy. He totally excludes 
the vicarious principle of imputed sin and imputed righteousness ; 
regarding the fall of Adam as a symbolical account of what has actually 
occurred to every man in his prior existence; and the redemption of 
Christ as merely his continuous agency for the good of fallen humanity, 
before and after his appearance on earth not less than during his 
ministry: so that, by extending the range of time, and interpolating 
the present life between two others, the whole process of fall and 
recovery is brought within the operation of recognised moral laws, 
and demands nothing exceptional in the government of God or the 
mediating action of Christ. We fall by our own fault; and recover by 
the suasion of another’s holiness and compassion. This theory leads 





2 “* An Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.” By William Benecke. 
Translated from the German. London: Longman & Co. 1854. 

3 “The Ultimate and Proximate Results of Redemption, chiefly deduced from 
the Oath sworn unto Abraham.” By H. Head, A.M., Rector of Feniton, Devon. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1854. 
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to many curious constructions of scripture language, and to systematic 
principles of interpretation little in harmony with the canons of ordinary 
exegesis. The meaning of the word “death,” for instance, is to be 
understood as meaning the entrance of a spirit upon a material and 
mortal existence—that is, the present human life; and the “death of 
Christ’? denotes “the whole of His redeeming agency in and for 
the material world,’—which began with the Creation, “ when he pre- 
pared out of chaos the field for the development and restoration” of 
“fallen spiritual beings,” and will continue till the restoration is 
complete. To harmonize the Mosaic narrative of the Fall with this 
view, the author inverts the two accounts (Gen. i. 1, ii. 4, and ii. 4, iii.) 
of the creation of man; the latter taken first, exhibits the original 
creation of free and blissful (pre-existent) spirits, who, however, fall 
through abuse of their freedom; the former, taken next, reports the 
approach of the redeeming God to the chaos occasioned by the fall, 
and the preparation of a material world for the reception and discipline 
of the ruined spirits. Bringing their freedom with them, but planted 
now in a realm of necessary law, these spirits have the mingled and 
struggling consciousness of power and dependance which characterize 
man. The whole history of this world is thus a protracted redemp- 
tion; and the incarnation and historical mission of Christ did not 
institute, but only disclose, this continuous objective fact. In a review 
of Mr. Benecke’s book which appeared in the “ Studien und Kritiken,” 
Liicke stated some of the insuperable exegetical difficulties besetting 
the hypothesis. The author complains, in an Appendix, that he has 
not been understood by his distinguished critic, which is evidently 
true: but it is no less certain that, had Liicke fully apprehended 
the theory as a whole, his objections, far from being relieved, would 
have acquired a tenfold weight. The want of full and systematic 
scientific training accounts at once for the peculiar failures and the 
peculiar interest of Mr. Benecke’s book. Drawn to Christian studies, 
in the midst of a mercantile life, by their morally spiritual claims, and 
intent chiefly on reaching a religious philosophy true to the instincts 
of a pure and devout mind, he virtually allows an ethical criterion 
to determine his choice both of metaphysie doctrine and of scriptural 
interpretation; and even professes to seek in the Bible for the meaning 
which may best satisfy the demands of the affections and conscience. 
If there be any field of thought, in which “the good” may thus 
be accepted as test of “the true,” it cannot be that of exegesis; 
whose sole object is to discover what an author actually meant, rot to 
lay down what he ought to have meant. The mixture of biblical 
criticism, speculative philosophy, and moral reflection, imports intru- 
sive disturbances into every province, unless the several elements are 
held by a master-mind to their due place and subordination. It is in 
this that Mr. Benecke, with much accomplishment and thoughtfulness, 
appears to us to have failed. In an elaborate and interesting Intro- 
duction, he protests against the exclusive rights of the Intellect to 
arbitrate in the sphere of religious thought, and vindicates a place for 
the Affections and Conscience. But the functions of each not being 
accurately defined, the result is only negative and indeterminate. The 
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book, however, presents, in its intellectual freedom and moral depth, 
a favourable contrast to Mr. Head’s wonderful production, from which 
any one, apocalyptically inclined, may learn the outlines of human 
history, future as well as past, to the eighth millennium inclusive ; 
and gain a more particular insight into the events of the seventh mil- 
lennium, such as the conversion of the Jews (who are then to “eat, 
that is, UNDERSTAND, and inwardly digest their own Scriptures’’), and 
the ineffectual objections of Satan to the approach of that process. 
Mr. Head’s insight into divine things is so extensive, as even to fill 
up oceasionally the lacwne of scriptural information. He informs us, 
for instance, that Peter had no business to nominate Matthias as suc- 
cessor to the apostleship of Judas, and that the appointment was con- 
sequently invalid (p. 34) ; and that “ Jonah, while he was in the whale’s 
belly, and at the bottom of the ocean, held the most peaceful and 
delightful communion with God” (p. 374). The one redeeming ele- 
ment in this book is its doctrine of the Apokatastasis, or Human 
Restoration: and though the process by which it is established is not 
less precarious than the whole scheme of typical and chiliastic argu- 
ment, yet it is something that clerical zeal should find its inspiration 
in the hope of universal good rather than in the prospect of eternal 
torment. 

Passing from Mr. Head’s theology to Mr. Maurice’s, we enter quite 
another climate of thought. The apocalyptic glare of celestial fire- 
works disappears, and we find ourselves beneath the gliding midnight 
of God’s eternal heaven. Special marvels and chronologic prodigies, 
chaotic lightnings and flame-belching monsters, outward revolutions 
and histories tumbling out of phials, are not congenial to the piety of 
the accomplished preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; to whom divine things 
never happen, but always are ; whose Christ, instead of conducting the 
economy of redemption by a series of irruptions upon the course of 
events, is the enduring ground of humanity in its love and righteous- 
ness; and who makes no great eyes at the supernatural, because 
nothing in truth can appear to him more natural. His strong grasp 
of the theocratic idea of the world, and his recognition of a divine 
counterpart to all human relations, not only signified by them but 
really present in them, give him great advantages in interpreting the 
Hebrew faith, and finding a permanent significance for its aspiration 
after a “Kingdom of Heaven” among men. At the same time, his 
reverential ayprehension of the true thought secreted at the heart of 
the Messianic doctrine, blinds him perhaps to its concrete limitations 
and imperfections of form, flings a glorifying haze over distinct out- 
lines of error, and renders him peculiarly unreliable as an interpreter 
and critic in detail. Both his excellences and his faults in these 
respects are remarkably apparent in his recent work on the “ Unity of 
the New Testament.’* His object is to show that throughout the 
Christian Scriptures there runs one and the same conception of Christ 





* “The Unity of the New Testament: a Synopsis of the Three First Gospels, 
and of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul.” By Frederick 
| ge Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. London: J. W. Parker & 

m. 1854, 
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as Son of God and King of men; whose gospel and kingdom are 
exhibited in three stages, though in every case as His personal and 
living power ; the first being presented in the synoptic Gospels, under 
varieties of aspect special to each ; the second, in the Epistles (except 
St. John’s) and Book of Acts; the third, in the collective writings of 
John terminating with the Apocalypse. The present work stops short 
of the third stage, to which a separate volume will be devoted. After 
examining, in the first Part, the matter common to all the synoptics, 
and finding that its pervading purpose is, not to give a biography of 
Jesus as the Man of Nazareth, but like the fourth gospel, to present 
Him in his divine aspect as Son of God, the author gathers from the 
sections peculiar to each evangelist that, in pursuing the general object, 
St. Matthew wished to exhibit the gospel as a continuity and fulfilment 
of what had preceded and found its record in the Old Testament ; 
while St. Mark, accepting the present without looking back to its 
relations with the antecedent, offers Christ himself as King of the 
nation and Lord of man; and St. Luke seizes the Gentile view, pre- 
senting Christ as the desire of nations, and, with less cordial attitude 
towards the law, illustrates the difference between the mind of God as 
set forth in a person and as given in decrees. In the second Part, 
which traces the unfolding of a human kingdom of Christ from the 
Jewish, the same method is pursued : the characteristics of the several 
epistolary writers are drawn out and exhibited as only so many 
different aspects of the same essential faith. Throughout the volume 
there is a great deal of delicate moral criticism; and the Pauline 
scheme of thought, as expressed in the epistle to the Romans, is 
brought out with breadth as well as fineness of spiritual tact. But 
the main object of the work, it seems to us, either has not been 
attained, or, if it has, is of so indeterminate a nature as to settle 
nothing by being gained. That there are conceptions common to the 
whole New Testament, as well as others special to the parts; and that 
these are now capable of being exhibited within the compass of one 
spiritual organism, is disputed by no one: even the Tiibingen theolo- 
gians, who mour author professes to refute, are so far from denying this, 
that their very problem is, to explain how the New Testament arose 
from the gradual convergence of opposite Christian schools, and 
expresses, amid remaining traces of their diversity, the final reconcilia- 
tion and Catholic unity which held and harmonized them all. It is 
admitted by both parties that the New Testament is the monument 
of that unity: the real historic question is, whether it is the product 
of a unity brought about by compromise in the second century ; or the 
expression and cause of a unity subsisting in and from the first. This 
question cannot be decided by any internal examination of the canon 
itself: the sharp contrasts which are softened away in its writings 
being preserved chiefly in the traces and contents of other works 
belonging to the history of the two first centuries. The very charac- 
teristics by which Mr. Maurice distinguishes the gospels from each 
other are nearly the same that the Tiibingen critics insist upon : about 
their existence there is no doubt: the question is, whether they are 
apostolic idiosyneracies which became the germ of subsequent doctrinal 
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divergencies ; or whether they are the post-apostolic relics of expiring 
controversies, whose common product was the canon and the Catholic 
Church. To trace the coexistence of unity and variety does not help us 
to see which of the two gives birth to the other. 

The readers of Mr, Maurice are familiar with his habit of extracting 
peculiar comfort and aid from what perplexes and staggers everybody 
else. He feeds his humility and charity on the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed. And he recognises a remarkable forze and 
propriety in Matthew’s proof that Jesus was the “Son of David,” 
through the lineage of Joseph, who is declared at the same time to 
have been no relation to him. It was advisable, he thinks, that human 
paternity should be dispensed with, as already in the case of Isaac it 
had been subordinated, in order to impress the sense of a mysterious 
divine paternity as the counterpart in every instance of human and 
national relations—(See p. 173.) It may be so: only, a genealogy 
without human paternity is not readily conceivable: and to close an 
argument from pedigree by a denial of parentage is surely to blow out 
your own light. It is in passages of this kind that we painfully feel 
the presence of a sophisticating element in Mr. Maurice’s thought : 
and fancy that, if his better feelings happen to be enlisted, there is 
scarce any proposition, however unmanageable, which will not dissolve 
itself in the metaphysic vapour of his mind. Indeterminate emotion, 
not yet shaped into thought but feeling the way towards it, seems to 
be ever present with him ; to wrap him in ambrosial cloud ; to occasion 
indistinctness of outline and uncertainty of movement ; and to render 
intellectual companionship with him difficult in spite of the attraction 
of moral admiration. 

The spread of a free theology is attested both in England and on 
the continent by the increasing number of works on the polemics of 
Christian and Theistic evidence. The author of the “Eclipse of 
Faith” has put forth a “Defence’’® of his book against the criticisms 
of Mr. Newman, in the new edition of his “ Phases of Faith.” The 
interest of the “Defence” is so purely controversial,—not to say per- 
sonal,—and its argumentative elements are so mere a restatement of 
the substance of the original work, that it calls for only a passing 
reference. The writer avowedly accepts his Christian faith as a resi- 
duary balance of conflicting difficulties ; not denying that he would do. 
better, if he could; but enforcing the necessity of retaining it, till 
sure of a successor worthy to take its place. Can that be a man’s 
Religion, with which he is content to abide on these terms, like a 
domestic with an indifferent master, till a more advantageous service 
can be found? Surely this negative tenure, this intellectual threat— 
either keep what you have, or you must take something worse—is not 
permitted to us in such a connexion. In the case of an institution or 
social mechanism existing for some practical end of admitted necessity, 
we readily allow that the old ought not to be destroyed till the new is 
ready to replace it: where men are creators, and are responsible for 
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the work done, construction and destruction must proceed pari passu. 
But when this plea is turned against Mr. Newman, and he is taunted 
with discarding historical Christianity before he is prepared with a 
substitute, the implied demand is manifestly unjust; and he may 
reply ; “It is not my business to make truth at will, but to find it 
where I can; and where I cannot, at least to show where it is not, and 
by no means to dress up and worship the false as its provisional re- 
presentative. To balance the positive and negative sides of human 
discovery is reserved for the jurisdiction of God.’’ The author repeats 
and elaborates the argument of Butler’s Analogy, which retorts on the 
moral objector to scripture the corresponding difficulties of Natural 
Religion. Preponderant indications (it is said) having satisfied us of 
the goodness and holiness of the Creator, we hold to this faith in spite 
of the many inscrutable afflictions of humanity: and preponderant 
evidence showing Judaism and Christianity to be Divine, we should 
continue to believe this in spite of a few cruel miracles, and savage 
commands and doctrines that contradict the moral sense. But surely 
we have a right to expect more from an exceptional Revelation than 
from the general course of Nature; and a shock to the better affec- 
tions is infinitely more staggering in the former than in the latter. 
Nature is not, in its primary character, a didactive institution, limiting 
itself to the office of remedying human ignorance, and we are not 
entitled to judge it from this exclusive point of view. Among the 
myriad of ends comprised in its vast organism, this teaching function 
is but incidental and single; and it is not surprising that many acts 
take place that, locking in other directions, turn their dark side towards 
the human observer. But a revelation is specially and exclusively a 
provision for instructing us in the character and purposes of God; its 
facts and statements we must assume to have been selected for this 
very end, and kept clear of all that interferes with it: and if, instead 
of excluding the difficulties and delivering us from the mixed aspects 
of Nature, it reproduces them, and, if we remonstrate, only flings them 
in our face; it misses its function, and by pointing to its counterpart 
in the black phase of the world, proclaims itself a revelation that does 
not reveal. The author is offended at the imputation of stating the 
irreligious side of the former discussion with especial gusto. But the 
tone of scorn and levity which pervades this volume no less than its 
predecessor, appear to us as little consistent with reverential feeling as 
with good taste and charity. 

The writer of the “ Defence” will himself, we suspect, be pronounced 
under an “ Eclipse of Faith,” if his case be put to Count Agénor de 
Gasparin,® whose recent book—“ The Schools of Doubt and the School 
of Faith’’—appearsin an English translation by Mr. Robert B. Wat- 
son. The schools of Doubt are two, Romanism and Rationalism, inclu- 
ding everybody you ever heard of for the last hundred years, especially 
the people who have written in defence or illustration of either natural 


6 “The Schools of Doubt and the School of Faith.” By Count Agénor de 
Gasparin ; translated by Robert B. Watson, B.A. Edinburgh: Constable. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1854. 
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religion or the Christian faith; Reid, Kant, Lardner,Guericke, Tholuck, 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Julius Miiller, Reuss, and Cellérier. The 
school of Faith is one, comprising at least two persons, Gaussen and 
Gasparin, and a small “apparatus criticus,”’ consisting of the Bible 
and the Holy Ghost. The Count’s book is a long one, but its argu- 
ment is a short one: the canon of Scripture with all it contains, is 
absolutely infallible ; because vouched for by Christ who was infallible 
God, and interpreted by the Holy Ghost who is so too. The voucher 
of Christ for the Old Testament consists in his quoting it with the 
words, “ It is written ;’ and for the New, in his saying nothing about 
it which should oblige us to detach it from the Old. In favour of 
this absurd statement, which is literally the whole positive doctrine 
of the book, the author sweeps away authority, tradition, testimony, 
criticism, reason, conscience, feeling; and it is in discrediting these, 
and indicting as sceptics all who give them the least place in religion, 
that he is engaged through the negative and largest portion of his 
treatise. The courage with which he devotes himself to his hopeless 
theories is admirable, so far as unreason can be so: and there is a French 
vivacity and neatness in his style which stimulate attention at first. 
But the repetitions and ramblings are endless; the aversion to science 
and learning ridiculous: the real contribution to thought, nothing. 
We did not suppose that there was any reading class in this country, 
to whom a theology so narrow and so desperate could be acceptable. 

“The Modern Philosophy of Unbelief’’ appears to be serviceable as 
an advertising stimulant: for with no conceivable view but to put it 
into his title-page and the newspapers, can Mr. Boone have written 
on the topic so poor and trivial an appendix to an excellent volume of 
Sermons.’ The Appendix talks a little, in a mediocre way and without 
drift, about forms of scepticism which, in the body of the work, have 
been ably discussed. It can be no common audience that can be 
addressed with effect in Discourses so thoughtful, and dealing with 
topics involving so much philosophical reflection, as these of Mr. 
Boone’s. Without perhaps any great originality, they defend and 
enforce the great principles of natural as well as scriptural faith and 
morals, with remarkable clearness and energy, with prevailing justness 
of feeling, and in a style far above the ordinary pulpit standard. 

In the province of Church History, we are indebted to Hilgenfeld for 
a very valuable analysis and critique of the writings of the apostolical 
fathers. The author is usually reckoned to belong to the Tiibingen 
critical school; though he is free, so far as we know, from their imputed 
philosophical prepossessions, and has fallen under the formidable lash 
of Baur himself for his too inductive researches into the character and 
origin of Mark’s gospel. With more caution and less grasp of thought 





7 “Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions, With a Brief a on the 


Modern Philosophy of Unbelief.” By the Rev. James Shergold me, M.A., 

Incumbent of St. John’s, Paddington, London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1853, 
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than either Baur or Zeller, he is disposed to work out particular veins 
of inquiry and secure their historical products, rather than to embrace 
in a vast scheme of generalization the whole development of the early 
Christianity. To justify his present work, he reminds us how much 
the discussion about these writings has hitherto turned on the subor- 
dinate question of their authorship,—a question which, when boldly 
raised by Toland, created just such an excitement as Baur’s school 
occasions in the present day ; and how little their real value, as land- 
marks indicating the stages of change from the apostolic to the 
eatholic age, is contingent on the determination of their personal 
origin. While the critical school all agree in regarding Catholic 
Christianity as the product of a Judaic and a Pauline tendency long 
in mutual conflict, Schwegler attributes prevailingly to the writings 
here examined a Jewish, Ritschl on the other hand a Pauline com- 
plexion: and the general result of Hilgenfeld’s new investigation is 
intermediate between the two. The Epistle of Barnabas he pronounces 
to be a monument of the Alexandrine Church in the latter part of the 
second century, expressive of the Pauline tendency in its verging 
towards Gnosticism. It quotes some evangelist of the synoptic type, 
not necessarily identical with any of ours. The first Epistle of Clement 
is a Roman production from near the end of the first century, giving 
a realistic turn to a tendency fundamentally Pauline, but not justify- 
ing any inference as to Clement’s own views, as it cannot be pronounced 
to be his.. There is no reliable citation in it from any of our present 
gospels ; but only from two of Paul’s undisputed letters. The second 
Epistle of Clement is neither Ebionitish (as Schwegler says) nor (with 
Ritschl) Pauline; but orthodox Catholic, and the product accordingly 
of a time subsequent to the confluence of the two elements, that is 
from a.D. 160 to 180. It quotes the gospel of the Egyptians, whence, 
possibly, may have come its passages approaching to the text of 
Matthew and Luke. The Shepherd of Hermas, of Judaic origin, and 
of date prior to the middle of the second century, attests the recogni- 
tion in Rome at that time of the Jewish Christianity, as the Ist 
Clement proves the yet earlier presence of the Pauline. The author 
denies the Montamnistic character which Dorner, and more positively 
Ritschl, had attributed to this book. Quotations are found in it from 
some uncanonical gospel (probably Petrine); which may also have 
furnished the passages resembling the tenet of Matthew and Mark. 

The whole controversy respecting the Ignatian Epistles, in their longer 
and shorter recensions, is carefully and fully treated. Hilgenfeld pro- 
nounces them to be essentially Catholic productions from below the 
middle of the second century, but considerably enlarged afterwards in 
order to notice later forms of heresy. The Syrian text of three letters, 
defended with so chivalrous a zeal by Bunsen, is discarded as good for 
nothing. Among the scriptural quotations in the Ignatians, the Pas- 
torals and the Ephesians are declared to be unrepresented; there are 
passages from an uncanonical gospel, and probably from Matthew 

none from the other synoptics; and none, our author decides, from 
John’s gospel: which was also not used by the author of the accom- 
panying letter of Polycarp, in spite of the traditional connexion between 
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the martyr of Smyrna and the apostle of Ephesus. The Clementine 
Homilies mark the transition in the Roman Church on the Jewish 
side to Catholicism, about a.p. 150-160; and have been conclusively 
shown by Baur to exhibit the Judaic opposition to the Marcionite 
Gnosis. And the apostolic constitutions, though including earlier 
materials, are a somewhat later product of the same school upon the 
same spot. Hilgenfeld’s treatise is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the formation of the canon and the church. 

Bohringer’s “ Biographical Church History” has taken another of 
its slowly-advancing steps. In the course of twelve years—though 
completed in manuscript before the publication commenced—it has 
reached the second Part of its second volume and been brought down 
to the thirteenth century. The completion of the work is promised 
within the compass of another volume: yet it is to descend to the 
present century and take in the life of Schleiermacher. The present 
division includes the lives of Abelard, Heloise, Innocent III., Francis 
of Assisi, and Elizabeth of Thiiringen. 

Philosophy. In philosophical literature, the most important product 

of the season is Professor Boole’s “ Investigation of the 
Laws of Thought.” It is an elaborate exposition and application of 
the fundamental principles first enounced in the author’s small treatise, 
“The Mathematical Analysis of Logic.” As they require for their 
expression the use of a special algebraic notation, we can give no satis- 
factory account of them by any process of verbal condensation. The 
radical question at the base of all logical systems, “‘ What is a Predica- 


tion?’ Dr. Boole answers thus: In a categorical predication, the 
component elements (subject and predicate) are things in a certain 
relation ; in a hypothetical or disjunctive, they are propositions, in 
another certain relation. In the former case, the relation between the 
terms is that of identity, or mutual coalescence in the universe of 
things, and requires for its full expression the substitution, for the 


copula “is,” of the sign of equality (—) with some mark to fix the 
quantity of the predicate. In the latter case, the relation between 
the propositions is that of simultaneousness or otherwise in their truth ; 
for its accurate expression we need symbols for the ¢ime in which each 
proposition is true; and by correctly equalizing these, the predication 
is fully represented. Thus coextension in space and coexistence in 
time are the forms to which all logical relations are reduced; and this 
once done, they lapse into the domain of pure quantity, and the laws 
of reasoning are resolved into those of mathematical deduction. This 
at least is apparently the shape in which Dr. Boole originally con- 
ceived his doctrine ; but observing that the calculus of dimensions 
turns up, in many problems, the expression of more than three, he 
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suspects then the manifestation of space to the human mind might 
have been different from what it is, without affecting the reasoning 
faculty: and he accordingly substitutes the notion of wniverse or 
totality of things for that space, as the limiting condition of simple 
predication. The whole domain of thought being resolved into these 
two spheres of universe and time, all its operations become susceptible 
of quantitative expression, and are reducible to equations. Professor 
Boole furnishes, accordingly, a logical calculus, which, for simplicity 
and efficiency bears, we think, favourable comparison with Professor 
De Morgan’s ; and gives an ample praxis of interpretation. In the 
latter part of the work this calculus is translated into the arithmetical 
language of the theory of probabilities, and made the basis of a general 
method of solution, without recourse to hypotheses. A concluding 
chapter on the constitution of the intellect contains some suggestive 
hints on the relation and difference between logical and physical 
necessity, and touches, with a wise and thoughtful reverence, some of 
the deepest questions in philosophy. Were it possible for the mathe- 
matics to conquer and annex the domain of logic, this work deserves 
to lead the enterprise. But we cannot quit it without confessing an 
unrelieved distrust of all such attempts. Their fundamental principles 
appear to us to be psychologically false ; and we find ourselves stopped 
at the outset of Dr. Boole’s investigation by the involuntary rebellion 
of our own consciousness against his account of the meaning of 
language and the logical function of its grammatical elements and 
combinations. It may be true that the relations which he evolves 
vary as the logical relations, and thus furnish a quasi expression for 
them. But a system of substituted ratios can never constitute a 
SCIENCE, because they misrepresent reality : and can only be defended 
as an ART, or contrivance for reaching results otherwise unattainable, 
and translatable, when found, into the forms of truth. It cannot be 
pretended that any logical calculus fulfils this condition. 

The Schopenhauer Philosophy is “looking up” in Germany, and 
obtaining decided recognition as an “ Hi-scheinung,” if not as a “ Ding- 
an-sich.”’ This little band of admirers seem resolved to obtain a 
hearing for him; and encouraged by Fortlage’s notice of him, and 
Erdmann’s critique in the pages of Fichte’s “ Zeitschrift,’ are zealously 
pushing their opportunity. The article on Schopenhauer, which 
appeared a year ago in the body of the “ Westminster Review,” was 
translated shortly after by Dr. O. Lindner, in Voss’s Berlinische 
Zeitung von Staats und gelehrten Sachen, accompanied by a few 
slight notes, intended to correct the parallax of the English writer’s 
point of view. This translation is now transferred to a more perma- 
nent position by Dr. Julius Frauenstiidt, who prefixes it to a volume 
of letters, expository of Schopenhauer’s system." The author of the 
article will find that, hearty as are the acknowledgments of his aid, 
he has not been able entirely to satisfy the zeal of his translator; who 
makes the somewhat inconsistent complaints, that the “ Westminster,” 
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in order to startle the parsons, has made the worst of Schopenhauer’s 
Pessimism ; and, in order to keep beyond reach of their outcry, has 
pretended to praise nothing but his style. As for Dr. Frauenstadt, 
he appears to us to be, both in himself and in his opportunities, a 
well-qualified interpreter of the Frankfort sage, with every page of 
whose writings he is evidently familiar; and whose personal inter- 
course has supplied a living commentary and supplement to the con- 
clusions of the study. The letters are addressed to a non-professional 
volunteer in philosophy, and fully answer their end of unfolding, in 
due order, clear form, and moderate compass, the whole scheme of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine. We are struck, in reading them, with an 
incidental but not slight advantage arising from the construction of 
this system ; that by giving development in a new direction to the 
philosophy of Kant, it will contribute more completely to ascertain 
his position, and (come what may of his special conclusions) restore the 
caution and severity of his method. 

While Germany is working out anew the negative tendency of the 
“ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” France takes in hand the positive side 
of the problem, and vindicates the Moral Law of the “praktische 
Vernunft.” It curiously illustrates the geographic shiftings of the 


lines of thought that, while Hobbes and Hume and Priestley are 
virtually preaching their doctrines of Necessity at Frankfort and 
Leipzig, it is Paris that replies with the most emphatic assertion of 
Freewi!l and proper responsibility. M. Jules Simon, one of the illus- 
trious professors of philosophy in the Faculty of Letters at Paris, 


whose voice was silenced in 1852, and already favourably known to 
students by his “ History of the Alexandrine School,” solaces his retire- 
ment and his former hearers, by producing a “ Treatise on Ethics.’’“ 
In the main he follows in the track of his distinguished master, 
Jouffroy ; and though receding from him in some minor points of 
analysis, professes the same respect for the Scottish school, starts with 
the sameevigorous defence of Moral Liberty, and terminates with the 
same faith in Theism and Immortality. And, like his forerunner, he 
is more successful, as it seems to us, in laying the foundation and 
putting the crown upon his work, than in the intermediate process 
of construction. In establishing the antecedent conditions of moral 
agency, and in criticising the systems which exclude them, the French 
school has rendered great service; but, from defects in its ethical 
psychology, it has created no scientific scheme of positive morals, and 
the chasm yet remains to be filled between its postulate of freedom 
and its final station in ontology. In M. Simon’s system, the incen- 
tives in which all human activity has its source are collectively termed 
passion, whether assuming the form of self-love, love of mankind, or 
love of God ; and over these presides, as their rightful ruler, the Idea of 
Justice, which finds its ultimate objective reality in God. Each object 
of natural passion—self, others, God—has its share of right over us; 
and the idea of justice enforces and balances their respective obligations. 
This volume is no exception to the general rule, that Gallican philo- 
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sophy is readable. Indeed its vivacity and brillianey of rhetoric 

sometimes exceed the limits of the French lecture-room; but they 

strike the reader as the expression of strong conviction: they often 

derive a pathetic interest from allusions to the state of society in 

France, and indicate the fact, that philosophy has become the recep- 

_ of whatever religious feeling is at work among men of letters in 
aris. 

A name more illustrious and venerable, from the same precincts, is 
introduced this season to the nearer knowledge of English readers. 
Victor Cousin’s “ Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good,” 
appear in the version of the Philosopher’s American Translator. As 
the Lectures have already been reviewed in our pages, it is sufficient 
to record the fact of their translation by so competent a hand. 

We are indebted to our neighbours, also, for a new light upon a 
curious point of philosophical criticism. It has long been a question 
in Germany, whether Spinoza exercised an important and unacknow- 
ledged influence on Leibnitz. The evidence has been curiously con- 
flicting, but seemed for a while to favour the claims of Spinoza. 
Schulze found in the Hanover library a copy of the “ Ethica,” with 
marginal notes to the end of the first part in the handwriting of 
Leibnitz; and Trendelenburg cited extracts in the same hand from 
the later parts of the same work. , Finally, Erdmann, in editing 
Leibnitz’s philosophical works, produced from the Hanover library a 
treatise written by Leibnitz in German, and copied by another hand 
in Latin, entitled “ De Vité Beaté,’ and composed, it was said, about 
two years after the publication of the “Ethica.” This treatise con- 
curred with the text of the “ Ethics” in so many phrases, as to con- 
vince Erdmann of its obligations to Spinoza. It turned out, however” 
(thanks to the acuteness of Guhrauer), that this essay was only an 
abstract compiled by Leibnitz from various parts of Descartes’ 
writings, with a view to bring his ethical doctrine into a connected 
form; and that Spinoza’s well-known obligations to Descartes accounted 
for its agreement with the “ Ethics.” In nearly this state the con- 
troversy has stood for some time. Now, however, M. A. Foucher de 
Careil,’* aiter due rummaging in the Hanover library, produces and 
prints, from the handwriting of Leibnitz, a full-length refutation of 
Spinoza. It is comprised in a notice of a forgotten author, Wachter, 
who had endeavoured to prove that Spinoza drew his doctrine from 
the Jewish Kabbala; and as nobody cared about the Kabbala or 
Wachter, Leibnitz’s word about them has escaped research. The 
paper was not written, as the discoverer acknowledges, till about thirty 
year’s after Spinoza’s death ; so that after all Leibnitz had had plenty 
of time to recover from an earlier Spinozism. But this supposition, 
M. de Careil sets himself to exclude, by an elaborate review of the 
personal history and comparative doctrines of the two philosophers. 
In spite of some over-straining of the evidence, arising from dislike 





13 See an ‘‘ Abhandlung” in the “‘ Monatsbericht der Academie der Wissen- 
schaften” of Berlin, Oct. 1847, p. 372. 

14 Réfutation Inédite de Spinoza, par Leibnitz, précédée d’un Mémoire, par A. 
Foucher de Careil. Paris. 1854. 
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of Spinoza, we are inclined to think that he has established his 
point. 
Polity, 12 no department are the Moral Sciences so likely to make 
y: : : ; 
conspicuous advance, in the next five-and-twenty years, as in 
the determination of the bases and regulative principles of law. Dr. 
Foster’s volume, “Elements of Jurisprudence,’ attests the new 
direction which opinion is taking on these subjects, and ably indicates 
the weak points in the theories of his predecessors. Rejecting both 
command and utility as the foundation of law, he rests it upon the 
natural moral sentiment; adopting as the rule of right the maxim, 
“'To do as you would be done by,” and cutting out from the whole 
domain of morals the particular province of law, by making it simply 
guardian of the status quo of human beings. A political community 
he defines to be a “ community, the whole conduct of whose members, 
so far as it interferes with the status quo, is governed by a moral rule, 
the authority to enforce which is not derived from the natural tie.” 
And as nothing is morally enforceable by public authority, which is 
not demanded by public feeling, laws should be the expression of the 
average moral sentiment of the community. The six lectures in which 
these topics are investigated are followed by a series of propositions 
defining, in a few pages, the bases for a science of law. We are not 
satisfied that the learned author has worked out his ethical doctrine 
or his jurisprudential boundary into a form philosophically tenable ; 
but the discussion is everywhere interesting and suggestive. 

The probable abandonment for the present of the new Reform Bill, 
scarcely renders less seasonable and impressive the warning volume of 
Mr. Tremenheere, on the “ Constitutions of the United States and the 
United Kingdom.” It consists essentially of a running commentary 
on the institutions of the American Republic, in their original design, 
and their actual working and development during the last sixty-five 
years. The interpretations of constitutional law are mainly pre- 
sented in the authoritative form of citations from the writings of 
Story and Kent, and the great statesmen of the Union in the last 
generation. They demonstrate the anxious care with which the 
founders of the Republic provided for the representation of evéry 
great interest and element in the state, and guarded against the 
ascendancy of a simple democracy; not only by the constitution of 
the senate and the power of the president, but above all, by the pre- 
rogatives of the supreme court, whose judicial condemnation of an 
Act of Congress as at variance with the Constitution, at once renders 
the Act invalid. Though the separate States were from the first less 
provided than the Union with checks against democratic preponder- 
ance, they were much less exposed to dangers from that source than 
they are now. And Mr. Tremenheere shows that the tendency has 
been continuous towards the realization of the evils so much dreaded 





15 Elements of Jurisprudence. By Charles James Foster, M.A., LL.D., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence at University College. London: Walton 
and Maberly. 1853. 

16 The Constitution of the United States compared with our own. Dy Hugh 
Seymour Tremenheere. London: Murray. 1854. 
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by the great men of the last century. He would draw a cautionary 
inference as to the course of reform amongst ourselves, and warn us 
against any reconstruction of the franchise which should exchange 
for a preponderance of the mere numerical majority the mixed and 
composite system of influences which now prevails. 

To the book of Col. Cotton, on the “ Public Works of India,’ must 
be awarded the praise of earnest purpose ; and where the author speaks 
of matters within his own personal observation or experience, he is 
entitled to rank as an authority. We are compelled, however, to say 
that beyond this somewhat narrow range, Col. Cotton’s book does not 
stand the scrutiny to which a production of the chief engineer of 
Madras is fairly liable. It proposes plans of improvement of a general 
nature, such as canals for large steamers, and very lightly constructed 
railways, which engineering science and experience readily show reasons 
for condemning ; and it urges the adoption of others of a local and par- 
ticular character, such as the rendering the Godavery navigable, which 
known facts—physical facts—show to be impracticable except at inad- 
missible cost, if practicable at all. He calculates on twice as much 
water available from the rain-fall of India as is known to exist, and he 
makes this erroneous estimate the basis of some of his most important 
plans. Government, according to him, ought to undertake all the 
public works of India, and private enterprise, which has so far out- 
stripped governments everywhere besides, is expressly denounced here 
as having interests contrary to that of the Indian public, although no 
reason is given to show that in this respect the case of India is different 
from that of the rest of the world. So liberal an allowance of error 
or imagination should render any system capable of preventing a fair 
calculation of success ; and, accordingly, Col. Cotton makes the revenue 
of the government of India, if the country were worked on his plan, 
600 millions sterling per annum, or with its present population, 150 
millions sterling. We regret that we can as little endorse such vati- 
cinations, as we can the plans and statements on which they are 
founded. 

With so much error, however, are associated whole pages of serious, 
weighty, and neglected truths. The folly of neglecting the public 
works of India, and of looking meanwhile to mere changes in the 
mode of taxation for a radical improvement of India, is denounced 
with an energy worthy of the constructor of the works of irrigation 
in the Delta of the Godavery; and on these points Col. Cotton has 
done good service. 

Upon the present state of the law affecting the liability of persons 
embarking in commercial associations, Mr. Edwin W. Field has pub- 
lished a well-timed and well-considered pamphlet.” The great prac- 





17 « Public Works in India ; their importance: with suggestions for their exten- 
sion and improvement.” By Lieut.-Col. A. Cotton, Chief Engineer, .Madras 
London: Allen and Co. 1854. 

18 Observations of a Solicitor on the Rightof the Public to form Limited Liability 
‘Partnerships, and on the Theory, Practice, and costs of Commercial Charters. By 
EW. Field, 8vo.. Longman & Co. 1854. 
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tical experience which this gentleman has had, in the course of his 
practice as a solicitor, of the operation of the present law, entitles 
his opinion to considerable weight, and he gives it unreservedly in 
favour of the system of limited liability which we advocated at some 
length jn our number of last October. Approving, in the main, of the 
view which we then expressed, Mr. Field designs his pamphlet to form 
a supplement to our article and to Mr. Troubat’s work on the same 
subject ; and some of his remarks and suggestions are well worthy of 
consideration. Those which have most struck us are his objections to 
the publication of the accounts of commandite and joint-stock part- 
nerships which the French and other codes require. Mr. Field thinks 
that this interference is not necessary for the protection of the public, 
and that it would be injurious to the associations to which it applied. 
He would, however, establish a compulsory registration of all the 
partners and shareholders of every form of partnership, and would 
visit criminally such malpractices as declaring a dividend out of capital 
or when the body was insolvent. His history of the unsuccessful 
application to the Board of Trade of the American Screw Steamer 
Company last year, is a striking illustration of the absurdity of leaving 
to such a tribunal—or to any tribunal whatever—the power of grant- 
ing or withholding the privilege of doing what it ought to be the 
common right of all men to do at their own pleasure—forin corporate 
companies. 





SCIENCE. 


ic our last review of the progress of scientific literature, we adverted 
to the philosophical tone and breadth of view which characterized 
several of the biological works then before us, and it is with pleasure 
that we again direct the attention of our readers to a highly meritorious 
contribution to the philosophy of natural science of the same class, 
the “ General Nat History of the Organic World,’ by M. Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the worthy son of the distinguished rival and 
scientific opponent of Cuvier. The title of the work indicates, at least 
the courage, of its author ; but M. Isidore St. Hilaire has been actuated 
by no ordinary motives in undertaking a task the difficulty of which he 
has assuredly not endeavoured to conceal from himself. He says with 
great justice : 

“T have hidden from myself neither the difficulties nor the immense extent of 
such an undertaking. Nor am I less fully aware of my own persona! defi- 
ciencies for its accomplishment. But I could not help seeing, before all things, 
how needful it is that some one should dare, at least, to ea beginning. It 
is long since our great masters have marked out for us all the broad outlines 





- 2 “Histoire Naturelle Générale des Régnes Organiques.” Par M. Isidore G. St. 
Hilaire. Paris: V. Masson, | _ 
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of science. The ‘Systema Nature,’ and the first volume of the ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle,’ are more than a century old. The ‘Genera Plantarum,’ and the 
‘ Metamorphosis of Plants,’ date back sixty years; the ‘Philosophie Zoolo- 
gique,’ and the ‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ forty; the ‘Philosophie Anatomique,’ 
more than thirty. Is it not time to unite in one focus all these rays of light 
from sources so different? And when such leaders precede us, shall we not at 
length attempt to constitute that science divined by Buffon, and denominated 
by him ‘General Natural History?’ ‘To set forth our knowledge of the totality 
and of the principal ups of living beings; to connect, by a common 
method, the ideas of different order and different origin which we have acquired 
. . . « to separate distinctly from these only probable hypotheses, on which 
the future will pronounce judgment, those on which we are ourselves competent 
to decide; some distinctly false,—an impure alloy which we must cast aside ; 
others already demonstrated, or at least demonstrable; to elevate each of the 
latter, henceforward an integral and imperishable part of science, to the rank 
of a rational theory, and all theories, all formule, all laws, to the level of one 
body of doctrine; to ascend, in a word, by steps from elementary notions to 
final consequences, from the roots to the crown, until at length the history of 
organized beings assumes the double character of all the truly advanced 
portions of human knowledge, certainty and unity. I have had the presump- 
tuous hope of realizing, what I need hardly say, no one has as yet attempted. 
One is useful to science, however, not only by work finished but also by work 
begun. I will therefore make a commencement, though I may advance but a 
few steps.” 

M. St. Hilaire divides his work info 1. a historical introduction, con- 
taining an account of the chief views which have been successively 
held by naturalists from the earliest times. 2. Prolegomena, in which 
the logic and method of the natural sciences, and the chief points of 
resemblance and contrast between the great schools of the present day 
are considered. 3. Treats of the fundamental biological facts, life, 
individuality, development, polymorphism, metamorphosis, species. 
The fourth section is devoted to general facts, relations and organologic 
laws, such as the organic affinities, analogies, and harmonies, and the 
mode of classification of the individuals in nature; on the other hand, 
such as the doctrine of symmetry, the theory of analogues, of unity of 
composition, of metamorphosis, of conditions of existence, which deal 
with the relations of the parts of the individual to one another. The 
fifth section discusses the mental phenomena of animals; the sixth, of 
the distribution of forms in time and space ; while the seventh and last, 
under the head of “ Philosophie Naturelle,” treats of the fundamental 
unity of all the preceding lines of inquiry. 

The present volume contains only the historical introduction and the 
prolegomena. The former will be read with great interest, but will 
hardly take rank as more than a clever, though anything but perfect 
sketch. It is indeed sufficiently remarkable, that in the pages of a 
work devoted to an elaborate criticism of the progress of philosophical 
zoology, it is impossible to discover any traces of the existence of either 
Karl von Bar, or William McLeay, the former of whom was the first 
to place the doctrine of the Archetype upon its proper base, and to 
show the zoological bearings of the study of development; while the 
latter, simultaneously with Fries, originated and demonstrated the 
important doctrine of zoological representation. However, Cuvier left 
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out Von Bir from his “Histoire des Sciences Naturelles,”’ and 
McLeay’s countrymen have never yet appreciated his value, so that we 
must not be too hard upon M. St. Hilaire. . 

A considerable portion of the prolegomena is devoted to the im- 
portant question of the proper classification of the sciences. M. St. 
Hilaire endeavours to show that the original conception of a progressive 
classification of the sciences, according to their mutual dependency 
and the complexity of their objects is due to Descartes; however, he 
admits that no such explicit classification is to be met with in the 
works of that philosopher; and we must confess that his arguments 
are to us not particularly satisfactory. Nor can we see in his own 
“parailel classification,’ anything more than a very unimportant 
addition to that of M. Comte,—consisting merely in the division of 
the ascending series of the latter—mathematics, physics, biology, 
sociology—into two parallel series, by splitting each science into a 
theoretical and a practical division. 

In treating of the methods of what he calls “the three principal 
schools of natural history, those of which Cuvier, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
and Schelling were the chiefs,’ our author does as much justice to 
Cuvier as could be expected from the son and disciple of Geoffroy ; and 
we are tempted to quote the following estimate of Cuvier’s early ten- 
dencies, from its precise accordance with the views we ventured to 
express in our last number :— 


“ Between the views of Cuvier young and commencing his career, and the 


doctrines which he professed and defended in his maturity, the interval is 
immense. Boldness pushed even to temerity characterizes Cuvier’s début in 
natural history; while prudence, carried to the most extreme circwmspection, 
distinguishes him subsequently, and more particularly towards the end of his 
life. At first, another Buffon seems to be arising in science; while at last, it 
is Daubenton revivified ; a parallel drawn by Gothe, twenty years ago, in the 
celebrated comparison between the French naturalists which he wrote when 
almost on his death bed. In these glorious years of his youth, to which also 
belong Cuvier’s ‘ Essays on the Mollusca,’ his ‘Comparative Anatomy,’ and 
his ‘First Investigations of Fossils,—indeed all the truly new and great 
creations of his mind, what is his view of natural history? It is a science, 
situated on the boundary line between the sciences of pure ratiocination, and those 
of facts ; a science in which while the intellect of the naturalist contemplates a 
multitude of facts and of beings, his genius soars enthusiastically to seek out the 
causes of these facts, to consider the relations of these beings! It is with these 
words that Cuvier commences in 1796, the series of those admirable memoirs 
upon which he founded Paleontology; and we may be justified in supposin 
that the prevision of his future discoveries inspired these vividly expresse 
sentiments of the grandeur of science, and that from them he derived the 
strength to pursue and to complete them. 

Thus in 1795, in 1796, and in 1798, facts, their relations, their Jaws, their 
causes, such are the objects of natural history. Our science approximates those 
of pure reason; it observes, discovers, explains, demonstrates; it leads to a 
sublime unity, and will reach it—for in his youthful enthusiasm Cuvier puts 
no bound, either on his ambition or on our hopes; no progress seems to him to 
be beyond the powers of the human mind; no mystery seems to be impenetrable; 
he looks forward to the day when special natural history shall be complete, and 
general natural history perfected.” 
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In conclusion, we may remark, that M. St. Hilaire’s ignorance of 
the works of McLeay, and of Elias Fries, has led him wrongly to attri- 
bute to himself the method of classification by parallel series in natural 
history. He says: 

“Tt is only in 1832 that I arrived at a general comprehension and signalized 
the great importance of the results at which we might arrive by substituting 
for the old hypothesis of scale or single series, the consideration of the multiple 
ro parallel series which present themselves at every step in the study of living 

ings. 

Mr. MacLeay’s Hore Entomologice bears date 1821, and contains a 
particular demonstration of the inapplicability of the serial doctrine 
to animal classification, of the parallelism of groups, and of the difference 
between analogy and affinity. 

Among special contributions to biological science, we must notice 
first an excellent Anglo-American version of the most complete work 
on the Anatomy of the Invertebrata extant—Siebold’s Vergleichende 
Anatomie.2 Dr. Waldo Burnett, the translator, has added many valu- 
able notes, in order to bring up to the present state of science a work 
which, though only published five-years ago, is in many points, thanks 
to the rapid progress of Zootomy, a little in arrear. We must repeat, 
however, that even as it stands, Siebold’s work is far superior to any 
other treatise of the kind. The author himself, one of the most dis- 
tinguished invertebrate anatomists of Europe, has the practical know- 
ledge of his subject requisite duly to check and weigh the value of the 
work of others, and thus, instead of the unintelligible olla podrida of 
new and old fragments indiscriminately mixed, which forms the mass 
of the hand-books of invertebrate anatomy in this country, we have 
something like a complete and harmoaious whole. Nor should we fail 
to speak, in terms of deserved praise, of the conscientious attention 
which has been paid to the bibliography of each subject, and which is 
alone sufficient to render the work pre-eminently useful. It is only to 
be regretted that the absence of plates or figures of any kind diminishes 
its value to all but those who are practically engaged in anatomical 
investigations. 

Professor Pictet’s “ Palezontology’’® has long been considered the 
standard work on such matters, but here again the rapid progress of 
the natural sciences soon left behind that condition of the subject, of 
which the learned Swiss gave so complete a view ten years ago. 
However, a glance at the increased magnitude of the second edition, 
two volumes of which have just been published, may well account for 
the delay in its appearance. Two thick volumes, of more than 500 
pages each, with an atlas of 110 plates, include only the ancient ver- 
tebrata, articulata, and cephalopoda! The detailed characters neces- 





2 «Comparative Anatomy.” By C. Th. von Siebold, and H. Stannius. Trans- 
lated from the German, and edited, with Notes and Additions, recording the recent 
rogress of Science, by W. J. Burnett, M.D. Vol. I. London: Triibner and Co. 
3° «* Traité de Paléontologie.” Par F. J. Pictet, Prof. de Zoologie et d’Anat. 
Comparée & l’Acad. de Genéve. Seconde Edition. Tomes I. & II. With 4to Atlas 
of 110 Plates. 
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sary for the identification of fossils occupy, as may be expected, nine- 
tenths. of the work, but these are prefaced by a very interesting expo- 
sition of the general doctrines of paleontology, which deserves the 
more attention, as M. Pictet evidently strives to commit himself as 
little as may be to the dogmas of any contending parties, but to give 
as nearly as possible a view of the natural history of extinct animals, 
apart from all geological theories. The Professor, in fact, would wil- 
lingly regard the geology as a secondary matter, and the earth as 
simply a convenient museum, on whose shelves, the strata, his collec- 
tion is kept. The substance of our present knowledge of the distri- 
bution of extinct forms is very fairly summed up by our author in ten 
approximative laws. 1. The species of animals have all had a limited 
geological duration. 2. The contemporaneous species of the same 
locality or of neighbouring localities have, in by far the greater majo- 
rity, disappeared or appeared together. 3. The differences which 
exist between extinct Faunas and recent animals are greater the older 
the Faunas. 4. The animals of recent Faunas have more varied forms 
than those of ancient Faunas ; that is to say, the diversity of animal 
organization has gone on increasing in the series of ages. 5. The 
most perfect animals have had a comparatively recent origin. 6. The 
order of the appearance of different animal types on the surface of the 
earth frequently recalls the phases of embryonic development. 7. From 
the moment at which a zoological type first appeared until it has com- 
pletely disappeared, there has been no interruption in its existence. 
8. The comparison of Faunz of different epochs shows that the tem- 
perature of the surface of the earth has varied. 9. The species which 
lived in ancient epochs have had a more extensive geographical distri- 
bution than those which exist at present. 10. Fossil animals were 
constructed on the same plan as existing forms, and their life must 
have presented identical physiological facts. It is important to re- 
mark, however, that while striving to take a mean position betwixt 
the Progressionists and Uniformitarians, Professor Pictet makes admis- 
sions and exceptions, with respect to the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
laws, which go far to deprive the former of any benefit they might 
seem to derive from his authority. With regard to the third law, for 
instance, he admits that the ancient strata present many species which 
are very nearly allied to those now living. 

“Tf, for example, the Cephalopoda are represented in the ancient strata b 
Lituites, Orthocratites, and other extinct genera, we also meet with true Nautili 
which differ but little from existing species. In these same strata also, there 
lived together with Spirifers and Producti, now extinct, Terebratule of forms 
very analogous to those of all subsequent strata and of the present day. The same 
thing is true of the tertiary period, for these same strata which have furnished 
us with remarkable extinct pachydermatous genera, present also some bats and 
little mammifera, hardly distinguishable from living species.”—Vol. i. p. 60. 

The fourth law, again, loses its progressionist value, if we consider 
the varieties of form of ancient ganoid fishes, trilobites, chambered 
cephalopods, crinoids (cap. 61), and we may add brachiopods and cys- 
tideans, as compared with existing forms. As to the fifth law, M. 
Pictet remarks that, though as the evidence stands, it cannot be con- 
tested, yet— 
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“We are by no means justified in generalizing and extending it as some 
paleontologists have done who affirm that the Faunas of the oldest strata are 
composed of animals of more imperfect organization, and that the degree of 
perfection increases in proportion as we approach more recent epochs. This 
law, long known under the title of the law of progressive development, (loi du 
ma a 7 graduel), has long been considered to be demonstrated, and 

as formed the base of numerous theoretical ideas. A more strict and rigor- 
ous analysis has strongly shaken this doctrine of late years, and at present it 
may be said that it has heen at least considerably exaggerated. . . . We soon 
see that the law of progressive development can only give a false and incom- 
plete idea of the facts which it distorts or exaggerates.” —Vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 


Professor Pictet then goes on to show how the notion of progressive 
development is connected with that of a single scale of being, demon- 
strating the fallacy of the latter idea and the necessity of substituting 
for it the conception of the parallelism and equivalency of the great 
types one with another. The imperfection of the ancient Faunas would 
be the consequence of the absence of the more elevated and perfect 
forms, either in the primary or secondary groups. 


** Now under whatever point of view we consider the question, the proofs of 
a gradual progression are absent. The four divisions of the animal kingdom 
have appeared at once ; all four are represented in all formations. There are, 
however, certain differences among the classes. Among the vertebrata, the 
most imperfect, that of fishes appeared. first; it is this fact which we have 
capeneil in the fifth law; but from the other three divisions there is no 


argument to be drawn in favour of a gradual progression. Among the 
mollusea, the different classes have greg together: the most perfect, that 
e 


of the cephalopoda, is even remarkable for its development in the Palcozoic 
age. The articulata are too little known to afford certain results ; however, 
we know that all classes are already represented in the Paleozoic formations. 
It is the same with the zoophytes and the echinoderms; the most perfect of these 
are also the oldest. We find that a comparison of orders and families teaches 
the same thing. Among the mammifera, apes are found in the older tertiary 
strata,and all the orders are represented even at the Eocene period. The four 
orders of reptiles, those of mollusks, of articulata, &c., furnish the same 
results. . . . We cannot say then, so far as regards the invertebrata, that the 
Faun of the oldest strata are inferior in organization to those of the newest 
formations ; but only that among the vertebrata, the most perfect animals of 
that time were fishes. If we deduce the true character of these Faunz then, it 
is, that they are comparable to what our own would be without reptiles, birds, 
or mammifera, and that all types, as far as fishes inclusively, are represented 
in them by animals as perfect as those of the present day-’—p. 67. 


Not content, however, with even this paring down of the fifth law, 
M Pictet gives it a coup de gréce by two concluding observations. In 
the first, he justly calls attention to the purely negative character of the 
evidence with regard to the absence of high vertebrata in the Paleozoic 
period. The other we subjoin in his own words :— 

“ A second observation is, that if we compare the actual condition of the 
globe with the different ancient creations, we shall see that the inferior degree 
of perfection of certain organisms does not always furnish us with very con- 
clusive results as to that of the Faunas of which they form a part. Thus, if 
we leave man out of consideration, shall we be justified in saying that the 
Fauna of Asia is very superior to that of Europe because its highest term is the 
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0! jontanas ae shall we arrange much lower than all the others, the Fauna 
of New Holland, because its mammifera are almost all marsupial? These 
conclusions, however, would be as legitimate as some which have been drawn 
from the comparison of geological Faunas.” 


The professor nullifies the sixth law in much the same way ; and as 
its real emptiness was shown by Von Bar twenty-six years ago, we 
may be permitted to express some wonder at its revivification. Professor 
Pictet repeatedly takes pains to repudiate the hasty conclusions which 
have been drawn from the facts of paleontology, and in so doing 
carries with him, we believe, all sound thinkers among naturalists, 
whether botanists or geologists. Indeed, while upon this subject, we 
cannot refrain from quoting some remarks on “ fossil evidence,’ by one 
of the soundest and most thorough of English botanists, Dr. Joseph 
Hooker, in that cyclopedia of peripatetic science which he has just 
given to the world, under the title of “ Himalayan Journals.’”* Di 
mounting from his elephant to take a look at some of the cliffs of 
Rajghat, which presented indications of coal, he says :— 


“ Here at the foot of the red cliffs, which towered imposingly above, as seen 
through the tree-tops, are several small seams of coally matter in the sand- 
stone, with abundance of pyrites, sulphur, and copious efflorescences of salts 
of iron, but no coal. The springs from the cliffs above are charged with lime, 
of which enormous tuft-beds are deposited on the sandstone, full of impressions 
of leaves and stems of the surrounding trees, which, however, I found it ve 
difficult to recognise, and could not help contrasting this circumstance wit 
the fact that aoliie gists unskilled in botany see no difficulty in referring equally 
imperfect remains of extinct vegetables to existing genera.”—Vol. i. p. 44. 


Dr. Hooker makes some further observations which bear strongly 
on the interpretation of paleontological facts, when describing the 
great Delta of the Burrampooter and Ganges— 


“To the geologist, the Jheels and Sunderbunds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of their waters, a permanent depression 
of ten to fifteen feet would submerge an immense tract, which the Ganges, 
Burrumpooter and Soormah would soon cover with beds of silt and sand. There 
would be extremely few shells in the beds thus formed, the southern and nor- 
thern divisions of which would present two very different Faunas and Floras, 
and would in all probability be referred by future geologists to widely different 
epochs. To the north, beds of peat would be formed by guano, and in other 
parts, temperate and ee forms of plants and animals would be preserved 
in such equally balanced proportions as to confound the paleontologist ; with 
the bones of the feapenental alligator, Gangetic porpoise, Indian cow, buffalo, 
rhinoceros, elephant, tiger, deer, boar, and a host of other animals, he would 
meet with acorns of several species of oak, pine-cones, and magnolia fruits, 
rose-seeds, and Cycas nuts, with palm nuts, screw-pines, and other tropical 
productions. On the other hand, the Sunderbunds portion, though containing 
also the bones of the tiger, deer, and buffalo, would have none of the Indian 


cow, rhinoceros, or elephant. There would be different species of porpoise, 
alligator, and deer, and none of the above-mentioned plants (Cycas, oak, pine, 
magnolia, and rose) which would be replaced by numerous others, all distinct 





4 “ Himalayan Journals; or Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim, and 
Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &c.” By Joseph Dalton Hooker, M.D., 
R.N., F.R.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 2vols. London: John Murray. 
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from those of the Jheels, and many of them indicative of the influence of salt 
water, whose proximity (from the rarity of sea shells) might not otherwise be 
suspected,” 


Yet another caution for paleophytologists from the same most 
trustworthy source. In a note (vol. ii, p. 185), Dr. Hooker, in 
speaking of Bucklandia, says, that its wood 


“is also interesting in a physiological point of view from the woody fibre 
being studded with those curious microscopic discs so characteristic of pines, 
and which when occurring on fossil wood, are considered conclusive as to the 
natural family to which such woods belong. Geologists should bear in mind 
that not only does the whole natural order to which Bucklandia belongs, 
possess this character, but also various species of magnoliace found in India, 
Australia, Borneo, and South America.” 


We have selected a few illustrations almost at random from Dr. 
Hooker’s elaborate work, to elucidate the point under discussion at the 
moment, but had almost any other question in science arisen, it would 
hardly have been difficult to cull some illustrative facts from his pages, 
which teem with the results of accurate and multifarious observ- 
ations, guided by wide knowledge and thoroughly scientific habits 
of thought, and carried out under difficulties which only the strongest 
mental and physical organization could have overcome. The “ Journals” 
are worthily dedicated to Mr. Darwin, beside whose works they will 
take their place among the most important and well worked-out results 
of scientific travels. We should not omit to add, that the work is 
illustrated, and got up in such a manner as to reflect the greatest 
credit upon the liberality of its publisher. Our limits will not permit 
us to make more than a passing allusion to another work by the 
same author, “The Flora of New Zealand,’” the introductory essay 
to which has just been reprinted, and contains the best account with 
which we are acquainted of the views at present taken by the most 
competent authorities upon the difficult subject of species of plants 
and their geographical distribution. 

A natural association leads us to the recent re-issue of Humboldt’s 
minor Essays,’ collected and edited by the venerable philosopher 
himself. The first half of the present volume is occupied by 
geognostic essays on the Cordilleras; then follow, a translation into 
German of the celebrated essay in the Mémoires de la Société d’ Arcueil, 
in which the doctrine of isothermal lines was first sketched out; a 
memoir produced conjointly with Gay Lussac on the composition of 
the atmosphere; that on the increased intensity of sound at night, 
printed in the “ Annales de Chimie,” in 1820; and a concluding memoir 
on the average height of continents; the two latter being completely 
remodelled and much enlarged. 

Those who have neither opportunity nor inclination: to study the 





> “The Flora of New Zealand.” By J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Reeve. 

6 «* Kleinere Schriften.” Von Alex. von Humboldt. Erster Band. Stuttgart 
und Tiibingen : Cotta. 
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Cordilleras or Central Asia, but yet thirst to have some practical ac- 
quaintance with geognosy, cannot do better than betake themselves to 
that pocket compendium of geological mutations, the Isle of Wight, 
under the guidance of the late lamented Dr. Mantell’s Handbook of 
its Geology,’ a new edition of which possesses, in addition to the 
merits of the preceding ones, a very excellent prefatory notice, con- 
taining an account of all the important additions to geology which 
have been made since the appearance of the last, and more particularly 
of the revolution in Isle of Wight geology effected by the discoveries 
of Professor E. Forbes. 

Excellent so far as regards genealogical and statistical details, 
M. Carette’s “Investigations into the Origin and Migrations of 
the principal Tribes of Northern Africa,’’* deserve less commendation 
in a geographical point of view, and as contributions to history 
are little better than second-rate. The native population of Algeria 
falls into two chief and somewhat important ethnological divisions— 
the Berbers and the Kabyles. The spirit of pedigree inherent in 
the people, however, leads to the actual splitting-up of these two tribes 
into an infinity of smaller and smaller sub-tribes, and each tribulet, at 
last, has its special and peculiar plot of African soil. All these locali- 
ties, and the names, numbers, and affinities of those who inhabit them, 
are given with the utmost detail in the present work, which may 
therefore, on this ground, be regarded with interest by the select few 
who are given to what might be termed “ parochial’’ ethnology. 

The interesting problems presented by the ancient ethnology of the 
country, are totally left out of sight. The whole early history of 
Carthage and the adjacent country is omitted, nor is the existence of 
ancient Numidian inscriptions anywhere adverted to. Like that other 
celebrated traveller, who left out of his book, “ for brevity’s sake,” the 
names of the towns he entered, and of the rivers he crossed, M. Carette, 
for a like reason, we presume, has not thought it requisite to notice the 
existence of one Sallust who wrote the Jugurthine War, still less of 
Jugurtha himself, Massinissa, or Juba and Syphax. On the other hand, 
the “battles of kites and crows,”’ carried on by the leading tribes within 
the last few years, of about as much importance to humanity as the 
heroic deeds of the faction fights at Donnybrook, are dealt with at 
considerable length, and with a certain prodigality of accuracy. 

To seek for any particular acquaintance with foreign literature in a 
French work, would betray small acquaintance with the literary pecu- 
liarities of “la grande nation ;’’ and we have therefore been nowise 
surprised to observe the absence of any reference to the labours of 
Hodgson, Newman, &c., by whose researches the descent of the present 





7 “ Geologicab Excursions round the Isle of Wight.” By G. A. Mantell, LL.D., 
&c. &c. 3rd Edition, London: H. G. Bohn. 

8 “« Exploration Scientifique de I’ Algérie, pendant les Années 1840-41-42; pu- 
bliée par l’ordre du Gouvernement, &c. Sciences, Historiques, et Géographiques. 
Recherches sur l'Origine et les Migrations des principales Tribus de |’ Afrique Septen- 
trionale, et particulitrement de l’Algérie.” Par E. Carette, Chef de Bataillon du 
Génie. Paris. Imprimerie Imperiale. 
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Kabyles from the men who fought against Marius has been demon- 
strated. But France has her own Berber scholars, a knowledge of 
whose lucubrations would greatly have improved M. Carette’s early 
chapters ; and we are astonished to find them unnoticed. Perhaps, 
however, some of these defects will be remedied in the forthcoming 
volumes. 

Messrs. Abel and Bloxam have furnished the chemical student 
with a clear and concise practical handbook,’ wherein particular 
attention is paid to those minor difficulties which beset the path of the 
beginner. The experience of the authors as teachers, has taught 
them not to under-estimate these obstacles, small as they may appear ; 
and their work fulfils their promise, of presenting to those who can devote 
but mparatively short period to its study, “such a general view of 
prac chemistry in its several relations, as shall enable them to 
acquire, with the least expenditure of time, a knowledge which will 
either suffice for the ordinary applications of chemistry to the useful 
arts, or will serve as a sound basis for the education of a professional 
chemist.” 

The concluding volumes of M. Regnault’s admirable “Cours Elé- 
mentaire’’”’ bear out the character of the earlier parts, to which we 
have already referred ; while those who wish to go deep into the com- 
plex mysteries of organic chemistry, will find sufficient scope in Professor 
Schlossberger’s “ Elements of Organic Chemistry,’” and in his “Sketch 
of a General and Comparative Animal Chemistry.” The latter work 
deserves especial notice, as the first attempt to combine into a whole, 
the notices respecting the chemical composition of the structures of 
animals, at present scattered far and wide in special memoirs, and thus 
to lay the foundation for a general chemical philosophy of organic pro- 
cesses. As the author justly says— 


“Tt is only from the union of comparative anatomy and comparative che- 
mistry that a general comparative physiology i.e., the general physics of animal 


life can arise, for when we know 


orm and composition, we may hope to place 
function in a clear light.” 


The present volume contains the general chemistry of the organs of 
support, bones and cartilages—and that of the nervous system. In 
the latter, physiologists will meet with an account of the remarkable 
discoveries of Stannius, with respect to the degeneration of the nervous 
organs of fishes in winter, and their subsequent regeneration. 





® “Handbook of Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical, and Technical.” By F. A. Abel, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and C. L. 
Bloxam, formerly First Assistant to the Royal College of Chemistry. Churchill, 
Princes-street, Soho. 

10 “ Cours Elémentaire de Chimie.” Par M. V. Regnault. Tomes 3 & 4. Fourth 
Edition. Paris: Masson. 

11 “Lehrbuch der Organischen Chemie.” Von J. E. Schlossberger, Prof. d. 
Chemie an der Universitiit Tiibingen. Third Edition. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

12° «* Erster Versuch einer Allgemeinen und Vergleichenden Thier-Chemie.” Erste 
Lieferung. Beginn der Vergleichenden Gewebs-Chemie. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
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M. Payen’s little work on “ Alimentary Substances, and the Mode 
of diseovering their Adulterations,’” contains no novelty, except in the 
conclusion that may be drawn by comparing it with the well known 
investigations published in the “ Lancet,” viz. that the pre-eminence 
of the Briton in all practical matters extends even to scoundrelism— 
all M. Payen’s most striking illustrations of adulteration being taken 
from our side of the water. 

The elaborate Treatise on the Art of Pottery,"* by the distinguished 
director of the Sévres manufactory, M. Brougniart, affords remarkable 
examples of the application of theoretical research, both to the most 
ordinary purposes of common life, and to its most refined and luxurious 
arts : nor does it show less instructively, that though empirical methods 
may carry human skill a long way, science alone can afford a sure base 
for rapid and unlimited progress. Pottery, the first of thdé®arts, 
attained a very high empirical development among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, and above all, the Chinese: but M. Brougniart’s 
historical sketch of the progress of the ceramic manufactures shows how 
infinitely their capacities were expanded, when chemical and mineral- 
ogical science furnished those who practised them with something better 
than the rule of thumb. We cannot look at the simple formula which 
express the compositions of pastes, glaze, and enamel, without thinking 
of the curtain lectures which they would have saved poor Bernard 
Palissy. M. Brougniart’s treatise contains the fullest special details 
on all branches of pottery manufacture, which are fully illustrated by 
an atlas of sixty plates. 

As another application of science, mathematical and physical, to the 
purposes of life, we may mention Messrs. Hann and Gener’s essay on 
the Steam Engine,” a book of great value for manufacturers and 
working engineers, but which unfortunately affords no salient points 
fitted for our pages. 

“ Hannover, on the Microscope,””* has already been trauslated in this 
country, and we should therefore hardly feel called upon to notice a 
new German edition, save for a considerable mistake in the opening 
paragraph of its preface, in which the Translator speaks of “the extra- 
ordinary applause with which the present little work has been received 
in all countries.” We beg to assure him that in England the “ little 
work” met with nothing of the kind, but on the contrary, with con- 
siderable abuse. In fact any one accustomed to the exquisite instru- 





13 «*Des Substances Alimentaires, et des Moyens de les améliorer, de les con- 
server, et d’en reconnaitre les alterations.” Par A. Payen, Membre de I’ Institut 
Bibliothtque des Chemins de Fer. Paris: Hachette. 

4 “ Traité des Arts Céramiques ou des Poteries, considérées dans leur Histoire, 
leur Pratique, et leur Théorie.” Par Alex. Brougniart. Deuxiéme Edition, revue, 
corrigée, et augmentée de Notes et d'additions, par Alphonse Salvelat. Tomes 2. 
Paris: Bechet-Jeune. 

© «The Steam Engine for Practical Men: containing a Theoretical Investiga- 
tion of the various Rules given in the Work, and several useful Tables.” By James 
Hann, A.I.C.E. ; and Placido and Justo Gener, Civil Engineers. London: printed 
for the Authors by Woodfall and Kinder, Angel-court, Skinner-street. 

© ** Das Mikroskop.” Von Hannover. Vows, Leipzig. 
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ments of Ross or Smith, can only smile at the clumsy affairs figured 
as the latest improvements in the microscope, at pp. 56, 57, 58 of 
Hannover’s work. The Germans have very good magnifying glasses, 
but they have yet to learn what a microscope in the English sense 
means. 

Among elementary-educational works we observe as novelties M. 
Achille Comte’s “ Lectures Choisies sur les Sciences,” extracts from 
the writings of French savans, for the purpose of showing that 
scientific need not exclude literary excellence. The admonition, how- 
ever, is not so much needed here as in Germany, where the language 
of science is every day becoming more slipshod, and promises eventually 
to constitute a distinct dialect. The “Cahiers d’Histoire Naturelle,’’* 
by the same author, in conjunction with M. Milne Edwards, afford 
admirable elementary instruction in geology, botany, and zoology, 
and might be used with advantage in English schools. The want of 
English works of the kind, however, promises to be supplied by 
Messrs. Orr’s “Circle of the Sciences,’”’ a series of short treatises 
“on things in general,” but more especially on subjects connected 
with science, art, and their practical applications. An essay “ On the 
Principal Forms of the Skeleton,” by Professor Owen, and one “On 
Physical Geography,” by Professor Ansted, have already appeared in 
this series. : 

Dr. Lardner’s “ Museum of Science and Art,” takes a lighter and 
more simply amusing line of subjects. Among other questions, that— 
whether the planets are, or are not, inhabited worlds, is discussed ; and 
upon the ordinary grounds, the writer arrives at the conclusion that 
they are. The author of the “Plurality of Worlds,” on the other 
hand, expends no small cleverness and ingenuity in attempting to show 
that they are not; urged to the task, as he tells us, by a desire to 
relieve the painful doubts to which the contrary belief gives rise in the 
orthodox mind, and which he states thus :— 


“The earth and its human inhabitants are as far as we yet know, in an 
especial manner the subjects of God’s care and government, for the race is pro- 
gressive. Now can this be? Is it not difficult to believe that it is so? The 
earth, so small a speck, only one among so many, so many thousands, so many 
millions of other ies all probably of the same nature as itself, wherefore 
should it draw to it the special regards of the Creator of all, and occupy his 
care in an especial manner? The teaching of the history of the human race as 
intellectually progressive, agrees with the teaching of religion in impressing 
upon us that God is mindful of man; that he does regard him: but still there 
naturally arises in our minds a feeling of perplexity and bewilderment which 
expresses itself in the words already so often quoted. What is man that this 





17 “* Lectures Choisies sur les Sciences, morceaux choisis des Auteurs qui ont 
écrit sur les Sciences.” Par M. Achille Comte. London: Williams and Norgate. 

18 ‘*Cahiers d'Histoire Naturelle.” Par M. Milne Edwards et M. Achille 
Comte. Paris, Masson. 

 Orr’s “ Circle of the Sciences.” W. 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 

%” “The Museum of Science and Art.” Edited by Dr. Lardner. London: 
Walton and Maberly. 

1 “The Plurality of Worlds: an Essay.’ London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
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should be so? Can it be true that this province is thus singled out for 
a special and ed administration by the Lord of the Universal 
Empire.”—pp. 38, 39. 

Such is the difficulty ; and the author endeavours to overcome it by 
bringing forward scientific grounds to prove that the stars and planets 
are not inhabited, that the Earth alone is the dwelling-place of intel- 
ligent beings, and therefore is, as our forefathers believed, the sole and 
exclusive theatre of the moral government of God. These arguments 
from science may be shortly stated thus. It is impossible to conceive 
of any kind of intelligence like that of man existing under any than the 
human form; therefore, wherever there were no men there were no 
intelligent beings. But the physical conditions of the sun and of all 
the planets save the earth, are such as to render the existence of man 
upon their surface out of the question. Therefore, there are no 
intelligent beings except the inhabitants of the Earth in the solar 
system. But there are no reasons for supposing the stars, if they 
be anything but nebulous matter, and their planets, if they have any, 
to be better fitted for human life than the sun and all his planets 
(except the Earth), therefore, there are no intelligent beings in the 
stars. But does it not seem strange that the creation, -with the 
exception of one little spot, should be thus desolate? Not at all, 
says our ingenious pluralist, for we know from geology that, for 
hundreds of millions of years, our earth itself spun through space, 
inhabited by nothing better than immoral and unintellectual Icthyo- 
sauri. 

We must confess ourselves as unable to sympathize with the 
difficulty, as to accede to the validity of the arguments which are 
intended to remove it. We cannot appreciate that anthropomorphism, 
which suggests the fear that, if the Creator has too much business 
on his hands he will neglect some portion of it; nor can we conceive 
how the belief in a special moral government of the earth’s inha- 
bitants can be affected by the supposition that there is also a special 
moral government over the inhabitants (if there be any) of every 
star that brightens a frosty sky. Surely the orthodox, whom the 
author addresses, believe in a special providence over individual men, 
and must, therefore, in comparing the nothingness of the individual 
to the multitude of all the inhabitants of the earth, have overcome 
the precise difficulty which he supposes the immensity of the universe, 
as compared with the individual earth, to cause them. The objector 
to the doctrine of special providence might, in fact, exactly paraphrase 
our author’s words. 


* Every man, so small a speck, only one among 80 many, so many thousands, 
so many millions of other men, all probably of the same nature as ee 
wherefore should he draw to himself the special regards of the Creator of 
and occupy his care in an especial manner f” 


Those who have overcome this difficulty need hardly be troubled 
by any of our pluralist’s scruples, nor seek relief in his dialectics, which 
appear to us to be still more questionable. His assumption that any 
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intelligent being must be human (pp. 36, 37), and subject to the con- 
ditions of man’s physical existence (p. 41) because we cannot conceive 
intelligence unaccompanied by human attributes (pp. 36, 37), seems 
to us to indicate a mind far more deeply imbued with the principles of 
the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” than with those of the 
“ System of Logic,’ whose author has so successfully exploded the 
notion on which our pluralist’s argument rests, that that which is 
inconceivable cannot be true. 

But even supposing that no being possessing what we call intelli- 
gence, can have any other cerporeal garb and limitations except those 
of man, the author’s arguments against the possibility of his existence 
in the other planets, or in the sun, are purely negative. Con- 
sidering what we know of the enormous influence of atmospheric 
conditions and physical conformation upon climate on the earth, and 
that we possess only the roughest notions with respect to either in 
any planet but our own—a cautious mind, we think, would hesitate 
long before drawing any conclusion as to climatal impossibilities, for 
even human existence, in Mercury or Jupiter. Again, all the rhetoric 
which is expended against the views ordinarily entertained with regard 
to the stars, appears to us to be little better than mere negative 
trifling—though perhaps it is quite as good as the trifling on the other 
side, in their favour. . 

Finally, we must demur in toto to the supposed geological corrobo- 
ration of the author’s views. We have already had occasion to pro- 
duce the best evidence that there is no ground for the commonly 
imagined progression of animal forms in time; and we must confess, 
for our private selves, that as mammals have turned up in the trias 
and reptiles in the carboniferous series, so we live in hope yet to see a 
bit of paleozoic pottery ; at least, we believe that hope to be quite as 
justifiable as the confident assumption that man could not and did not 
exist in those times. What traces of man will the future geologist 
find in the deposits which were formed by the Australian rivers and 
seas, up to the middle of the last century ? Yet we know how far a 
conclusion hence as to their non-existence would be justifiable. 

In his chapter on the “ Unity of the World,” (p. 249) the author 
quotes a passage from Professor Owen’s “ Nature of Limbs,’ which he 
supposes to favour his views; but we have rarely met with an instance 
of more excessive carelessness than he betrays. He says:— 

“The recent works of Mr. Owen, and especially one work, On the Nature 
of Limbs, are full of the most energetic and striking passages, inculcating the 
doctrine which we have been endeavouring to maintain, We may take the 
liberty of enriching our pages with one passage bearing upon the present part 
of the subject, 

“*Tf the world were made by any antecedent mind or understanding, that is 
by a Deity, then there must needs & an idea and exemplar of the whole world 
before it was made, and consequently actual knowledge, both in the order of 
time and nature, before things, But conceiving of knowledge as it was got 
by their own finite minds, and ignorant of any evidence of an ideal archetype 
for the world or any part of it, they [the Democritic Philosophers who denied 
a Divine creative mind], affirmed that there was none, and concluded that 
there could be no knowledge or mind before the world was, as its cause.’ ” 
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All this is given as Mr. Owen’s, but it will hardly be believed that 
in the Professor’s work, the passage whence this quotation is made 
(p. 85) stands thus :-— 


“The learned Cudworth tells us that—‘The Democritick Atheists reason 
thus. If the world were made by any antecedent mind or understanding, that 
is by a Deity, then there must needs be an ‘ idea’ and ‘exemplar’ of the whole 
world before it was made, and consequently actual knowledge both in order of 
time and nature, before things.’ 

“But these Democritans arguing of knowledge as it is got by our finite 
minds, and ignorant of any evidence of an ideal archetype for the world, or 
any part of it, concluded that there could be no knowledge or mind before the 
world, as its cause.”—p. 85. . 

So that our pluralist absolutely attributes to Professor Owen the 
words of Cudworth, and the opinions of the “ Democritick Atheists,” 
finally garbling the Hunterian professor’s commentary to make the 
whole fit. And what makes the matter still worse is that two pages 
before (p. 83) Professor Owen writes in express opposition to the 
pluralist’s hypothesis. 

“The naturalist and anatomist, in digesting the knowledge which the 
astronomer has been able to furnish regarding the planets and the mechanism 
of the satellites for illuminating the night season of the distant orbs that 
revolve round one common sun, can hardly avoid speculating on the organic 
mechanism that may exist to profit by such sources of light, and which must 
exist if the only conceivable purpose of these beneficent arrangements is to 
be fulfilled.” 

Speculation and argument like the present, the final decision upon 
which can only be that of Sir Roger de Coverley—‘ There’s much to 
be said on both sides’”—seems to us at all times, and even from the 
most cautious thinkers, sufficiently unprofitable; but, on the present 
occasion, we cannot too strongly caution our readers against taking as 
a guide through the abysses of space, one whose pilotage through the 
limits of a moderate octavo volume cannot be depended upon. 

We have neither space nor inclination at present to discuss “ Home- 
opathy,”*? “Phrenology,’*? or “Magnetical Magic.”** But there is an 
important contribution to the general philosophy of disease to which 
we would direct particular attention, Heusinger’s “Researches on 
Comparative Pathology.”*> There is no reason why the study of the 
morbid states of animals should not throw as much light upon the 
diseases of man as that of their healthy condition has upon his normal 
physiological processes; but at present, the physician and the vete- 
rinary practitioner go their ways independently, assuredly to the loss 
of both. We by no means profess to have examined M. Heusinger’s 
bulky work (1200 pages quarto) with the attention which we cannot 





2 «* Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Homeopathy.” By R. 8S. Dudgeon, 
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but think it deserves; but his views, so far as we have read, appear to 
be highly philosophical ; and the immense amount of valuable infor- 
mation, in great part consisting of extracts from original documents, 
which he has brought together, is beyond all question. Every philo- 
sophical student of the science of medicine should possess himself of 
the book ; and we only regret that our space limits us to the following 
short notice of its contents:—1. A comparative history of veterinary 
and human medicine. 2. A comparative nosography. 3. Compa- 
rative pathology and therapeutics. 4. Piéces justificatives, relating to 
a comparison of the diseases described by ancient veterinarians and 
those of the middle ages; to the diseases of birds; and to the docu- 
mentary chronology of epidemics. In the latter, the descriptions of 
all epidemics up to the nineteenth century are given in the ipsissima 
verba of the authors. 





CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 


FTER the production of each number, the Bibliotheca Greca 
rests so long from its labours as to tempt ungrateful phi- 
lologians to forget its existence. Yet each number proves so agree- 
able an edition,—not overloaded with explanatory or critical matter, 
but most happily satisfying intelligent curiosity, without disgusting 
those who read rather for the matter than the language,—that it is 
sure of a gracious réeception, despite of an ill-concealed anxiety whether 
even Xenophon — not to mention Plato— will ever see completion. 
Here’ we have the two first books of the Hellenics preceded by a 
dissertation, in which, after pointing out a difference in arrangement 
between these and the remaining five books, the editor gives reasons 
for his opinion that the former were written as a continuation of 
Thucydides, and conformed to his arrangement of his subject; and 
that the latter only constitute Xenophon’s independent history, 
written on his own plan, substituting a really historical division 
according to sequence of subject for one merely chronological. 

The fragments of Sallust’s history as disposed by Professor Kritze* 
may be read with considerable interest, and accepted as the most perfect 
erection that can be built up out of the wreck of that great work. 
The division into books and the contents of each are demonstrated, and 
their proper place in the history assigned to 436 out of 520 fragments. 
Among these is included and incorporated in its fitting place a newly- 
discovered fragment, which Pertz, in 1848, held to be from the ninety- 
eighth book of Livy, but which Rothe and Heerwagen, in 1852, proved 
to belong to Sallust’s history. Lithographed fac-similes of this and 
some other fragments are appended to the edition. 

Ethicus’ was an Istrian from the Delta of the Danube, who wrote 





1 Xenophontis Opera. vol. iv. sect. iii. Hellenicorum libb. i. et ii. ed. L. Breiten- 
bach. Greca). 8vo. Gotha. 1853. 
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in Greek a Cosmography describing his own travels, probably in the 
last quarter of the third century. His work is lost, and what we have 
is merely a miserable epitome in Latin by St. Jerome. There is 
another Cosmography extant, written originally in Latin in the fifth 
century (Smith’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology says the 
fourth), which, strangely enough, goes under the name of ASthicus, 
bearing also the surname Ister ; so that it is not surprising that the 
Greek Aithicus has been hitherto entirely overlooked ; for example, by 
the compilers of Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. Our present editor, 
Wuttke, has drawn the older Greek writer to the light ; it remains for 
others to strip the Latin Cosmography of its borrowed plumes and 
discover its authorship: for surely we can scarcely believe in two 
thici, both Istrians, both Cosmographers. Meanwhile, the Greek 
Istrian is a more undoubted personage. 

The work now edited is written in a style of ridiculous bombast and 
studied obscurity of expression, which has evidently been aggravated 
by a slovenly translation into a Latin such as it is hard to believe was 
spoken by the countrymen of Cicero, within three centuries after his 
time. As an example of the corruption of the language at the end of 
the third century, the work is indeed a valuable monument: written as 
it is carelessly and without that attention to grammatical propriety, 
which, observed by even the latest Roman writers and the Latinists of 
the Middle Ages, conceals from view the corruption that had long 
made havoc of the spoken language. Here we have im has insolas for 
in his insulis; dicere quod, or quia, (to say that); cwr= because ; 
nam=namely ; cum governing accusative. The worthy father, in 
translating the bare narrative and leaving out all that he deems either 
indifferent or dangerous to the faith of Christians, has probably with- 
held the most instructive parts; and he certainly has not entitled him- 
self to great gratitude for the remarks with which he has supplied their 
place. None of the Codices seem to be very accurate: and all these 
causes concur to present us with the harshest, obseurest, and perhaps 
corruptest Latin we have ever seen. So much for the style: such im- 
portance, however, has the matter as to have induced not a philologian, 
but a geographer to edit the work from three MSS. hitherto uncollated. 
thicus had seen the countries he describes; he had travelled in the Cau- 
easus, spent a year and a half in Armenia in a search for the Ark (he was 
a Christian) ; had conversed with Indian sages; been driven out of his 
course from Ceylon to the Isle of Bourbon (according to Wuttke) ; 
thence omnia Parthia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia; 
sailed thence to the north coast of Spain, and to Ireland, Britain, the 
Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland Isles ; then up the Baltic as far as the 
islands at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and to Fiinen and Zea- 
land. In this list we have taken on trust the present editor’s identi- 
fication of localities, which, though proceeding in some cases on very 
slight data, we think as successful as any treatment of such materials 
can be. The name of the Hebrides, Betoritite insulez, evidently. con- 
nected with pedwar, Welsh for fowr (whence petor-ritum a four-wheeled 
chariot) surprised us, as only the Cambrian Celtic languages have in this 
numeral an initial labial, and the Gaelic, spoken by the Scotch High- 
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landers has a guttural, (ceathair). But we find (Diefenbach, Celtica, 
ii. 2, p. 246) that the oldest names of natural objects in those islands 
wear often a Cambrian (i. e. Pictish?) stamp. This explanation is at 
least not contradicted, possibly confirmed, by the number of the 
principal islands, though it may be difficult to say whether after Lewis 
and North and South Uist, Benbecula or Skye made the fourth. 

The mention of Turchi apparently between the Caspian Sea and the 
Ural Mountains, ingeniously combined with notices of a people of similar 
name in Herodotus, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Byzantine and Armenian 
writers, has formed in the hands of our editor a rampart of authority 
behind which he defies Klaproth’s generally received opinion of the 
comparatively recent appearance of the Turks on ground bordering on 
Europe. The preliminary commentary may be recommended for its 
ingenious and learned discussion. The text, published with all the 
orthographical peculiarities of the MSS. unaltered, and their varieties 
indicated by various types, is less to our taste. 

Two recent volumes of Bohn’s Classical Library *® present homely 
but readable translations. We cannot but think that, mate 
the peculiar and un-English conciseness of Tacitus’ language, it might 
be possible for the possessor of a close and vigorous style to clothe the 
masterpiece of Roman history with an-English garb that should set off 
its salient points of sarcasm, admiration, indignation, terror, like the 
original, in short startling sentences, where every word drives a nail 
home; instead of varnishing with a gloss of words the severity and 
grandeur of the original. However, such a style falls not to every one: 
we will therefore complain only of inaccuracies, such as parricide, where 
matricide is meant (Tac. An. xiv. init.); and of the old-fashioned pe- 
dantry of notes, which tell us that Justin, in speaking of Semiramis as 
the first invader of India, has forgotten the expeditions of Bacchus and 
Hercules ! 

Mone’s Collection of Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages,® appears to 
be made with religious rather than literary aims, and reminds us of 
Trench’s; which however this, when complete, will far exceed in size. 
The language shows the usual monkish power of expression, and at 
least the wonted ignorance of classical usage and quantity. The 
metres surprise by their elegance and wonderful variety. We find in 
curious proximity, now the Latin comic metre, tr. tet. cat. (measured 
according to accent), now the prototype of the pathetic measure, 
worked by Goethe into the grand hymn in Faust, “Christ ist erstan- 
den,” and by Hood into the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 

It would be well if future labourers on the field of Comparative 
Philology would ponder more carefully than Mr. De Vere,’ what subjects 





4 The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford translation, revised. Vol. i. The An- 

nals. (Bohn’s Cl. Libr.) London: Bohn, 1854. 
i epos, tropius, literally translated, by Rev. J. 8S. 
‘ (Bohn’s Cl. Libr.) London: Bohn, 1853. 

6 Hymni — Medii Aivi. Edid. F. J. Mone. Tomusi. Hymni ad Deum 
et Angelos. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1853. 
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they wish to treat. There is the Philosophy of Language—the consi- 
deration of speech as a reflex of thought, and the laws of speech as 
running parallel with those of thought. Here we require the exhibi- 
tion of the manifold systems for embodying the thought in speech— 
that is, of the main classes of languages, the monosyllabic, polysynthetic, 
and inflecting—presenting in well-contrasted masses the syntactical 
characteristics of each. But with the comparison of the vocabulary of 
different languages of the same class, we have here nothing todo. A 
second study is the historical growth of some one family ; the relative 
antiquity and nearness of relationship between its members. And this 
inquiry may be undertaken on a larger or smaller scale; with Pott, 
“on the domain of the Indo-Germanic languages,” or with Grimm, to 
produce a perfect “ German grammar.” Here allusion to extraneous 
classes is, in the main, superfluous ; and the search for the oldest forms 
and progressive history of each language, and comparison of these with 
related tongues, is everything. He who, doing this, is not bewildered 
by details, but has the power of inducing great and general principles, 
will lay down these with the greater weight, as his readers will have 
followed him through the reasoning by which they have been esta- 
blished. A third method of dealing with language would be, the exhi- 
bition of a picture of a group like the Indo-Germanic, bringing into 
strong light the relation between its various members, and the different 
points and degrees in which each of the later has conserved, improved 
upon, or corrupted essential features of the original tongue, but without 
scientifically establishing the relationship. This method must depend 
for its success upon the clearness and individuality of every feature of 
the picture ; which can only be secured by constant specimens of declen- 
sion, conjugation, and of the connexion of sentences, in extracts.* And 
even then, like everything artistic rather than scientific, it will deserve 
its success from the powers of sketching owned by its author. 

This method we suppose to be that owned to by Mr. De Vere ; but not 
feeling himself strong enough to stake his success on one throw, he has 
given us a little of the first-named method, something of literary his- 
tory, and much of unattached talk on Comparative Philology generally. 
In fact, we are throughout speaking of it, when we would be conversing 
with it: and, if we can at all read the author’s mind, his respect for the 
past achievements of the science is greater than his acquaintance or sym- 
pathy with her permanent spirit. The style is very bad, containing in 
every sentence half-disguised Gallicisms and Germanisms. So care- 
lessly printed is the book, that the foreign words will be often useless, 
or misleading to persons unacquainted with them previously. 

“The only true superiority of a language is this—to develop itself 
from a principle and with a freedom, which render it capable of pre- 
serving the life and activity of all the intellectual powers of man, of 
serving as a sufficient organ to them, and, through the sensuous fulness 
and mental regularity that it possesses, of influencing them as a con- 
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stant stimulus.” So W. Humboldt (Einl. Kawi. Spr. § 19): how great, 
then, the superiority of the Sanskrit language! which not only itself 
speaks thoughts with most powerful and lucid brevity, expressing by a 
high amount of inflection nearly all the relations of space, time, and 
manner, but has, in the time of its formation, possessed intellectual 
power and versatility sufficient to propagate from its own stock, first, 
the languages of Greece and Rome; and then the Teutonic family— 
the civilizers of the ancient and of the modern world—each in its turn 
the most perfect and most individual form of human thought. We let 
the claims of the Sanskrit rest on this triple progeny, though other 
families of languages derived from it possess a high degree of individu- 
ality and force. Indeed, the power of propagation not in a straight 
line, joint-wise, like a cane, but as the mangrove-tree, in spreading and 
dividing branches, which root apart from the parent stem, and seem 
likely to encompass the earth, is a noble and significant characteristic of 
the Indo-Germanic stock of languages, distinguishing it from the 
Semitic, as the many-sided, world-wise Goethe, from the simple Burns 
of the hill-side. 

We heartily welcome Professor Benfey, returned to the domain of 
Sanskrit literature, where he is thoroughly at home. Those who re- 
spected his labours on the Védas, and those who had at heart the credit 
of comparative philology, must have alike regretted his Lexicon of 
Greek roots,—a very rashly speculative work. Here, however, he is 
a safe, very learned, and enlightened guide. His Chrestomathia® is 
comprised in three courses of rising difficulty, well selected from the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, Manu’s Laws, Bhartrihari’s Proverbs, Védanta, 
Rigvéda, and other works. There is an excellent and lucid exposition 
of the laws of Sanskrit metre. The orthography is conformed more 
systematically to the euphonic rules than in Bohtlingk’s Chrestomathia. 
A second part is to contain the Glossary, and with it nearly all the 
help that 1s offered. 

An important contribution to the study of Sanskrit literature is fur- 
nished by Professor Williams,—the first English edition of the master- 
piece of the great Indian dramatist.? Kaliddsa’s Sakuntala led Sir W. 
Jones to his great discovery of the very existence, and of the pre- 
eminent beauty of the Indian drama. His translation, which has capti- 
vated many who could not read the original, is the only form in which 
it is known in this country. There is an excellent German edition by 
Béhtlingk ; but Professor Williams, being able to profit by this pro- 
found scholar’s labours, and, moreover, to collate a greater number of 
MSS., appears to have produced a still more reliable text. The notes 
are in English, and contain the matter of the Indian Scholia, besides 
frequent translations and explanations. There are also short metrical 
notes. In the Prakrit passages the Sanskrit is interlined, the Prakrit 
being distinguished by red ink. The complete separation of the words 





8 Chrestomathie aus Sanskritwerken. Von Theod. Benfey. ir. Th. Text, 
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(except where combined by crasis, as in Greek «dy for cai dv), we re- 
gard as a rational step, which we are glad to see taken by so high an 
authority as the Haileybury professor. By way of objection, we would 
only urge that the edition, having neither opening commentaries on 
the date, circumstances, or author of the drama, nor index to the notes, 
has rather a bare appearance. Greater clearness would be attained by 
giving the theatrical directions (the “asides,” &.), as Bollensen in 
the Urwasi, in smaller type. 

Mr. Cowell gives us ! not merely a standard native Prakrit gram- 
mar from a collation of several MSS., but a short grammar of his own 
more conformable to European system, and a translation of the former, 
which may serve as an excellent introduction to the grammatical 
system and phraseology of the Hindis. The accuracy and style of 
the typography and quality of the paper of both these books, reflect 

credit on the publisher. 

The Chrestomathia Arabica by Dr. Arnold of Halle, ™ will be hailed 
with joy by any Arabic readers who have groaned over the attempt to 
see Arabic points on the infamous paper of Kosegarten’s work. Indeed 
we may observe in general terms, that almost all the Oriental works 
now produced in Germany are as remarkable for sharp and fair typo- 
graphy and well-coloured paper—most essential pomts when strange 
alphabets are to be deciphered—as their predecessors of a generation 
ago were for slovenliness. Dr. Arnold’s principles of selection seem to 
us fair in relation to the learner, who finds considerable variety in the 
matter, which all bears directly upon the most characteristic literature 
of the Arabs, and leads him on by appreciable gradations from fables 
to geographical and historical extracts, which are dwelt upon longest ; 
and lastly, to some of the later rhetorical caprices and the literature of 
commentaries, which present the most difficulties of all. The verses 
with which, in writing of the higher style, the Arabs constantly break 
the even tenor of the prose narrative, well prepare the way for lo 
poetical effusions; but poetical extracts there are none. Probably 
Dr. A. thinks the student who has read through this work ought at 
once to grapple with the difficulties of separate editions of the poets. 
For himself Dr. A. has laid down rules which lay his readers under 
greater obligations to him than to most compilers. The store of 
Arabic literature of the most important and interesting kind bei 
so vast, and so small a part even at this day accessible, he considers 
anthologists like himself under an obligation to gather from new and 

inly unknown sources. This is more than Professor Benfey, edi 


exclusively from already published texts, has done for the Sanskrit. 
The glory of Kosegarten’s Chrestomathia consisted in its very full and 
accurate . That attached to the modern work is more con- 
densed, and leaves the elucidation of the particles, especially, to the 
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grammar (Caspari, Gram. Arab., Leipzig, 1848). It may be ques- 
tioned whether this omission is wise. Many a student who would 
shirk the trouble of turning out a reference, would be caught by a clear 
exposition of the shades of meaning of a preposition in the glossary. 
We also regret the omission of the root-verbs not occurring in the 
book, whose derivatives are included. In a language whose every 
word is so naturally and easily traced to a triliteral verbal root, it is 
surely a false economy ever to withhold this root from view, and 
thereby to obscure an essential principle of formation. In these two 
respects, Kosegarten’s glossary is preferable: but to Arnold is due 
great praise for his careful references, under the head of personal and 
local names, to articles devoted to them in standard Arabic biogra- 
phical and geographical works. Considering the amount of scrupulous 
labour and the excellence of the selection, we very unwillingly qualify 
our eulogium by observing that a vacillation of opinion on important 
points that would appear scarce compatible with the character of 
a reliable scholar, has induced the author to declare false, and in the 
preface to amend a great number of forms admitted into the text. 

Vullers’ Persian Lexicon !*, of which the first number reaches us, 
will be a standard dictionary, supplying a real want in a worthy man- 
ner. We speak of the interpretation of words: for an Etymological 
Lexicon it is not, and we notice this the rather, as Prof. Vullers has 
been guilty of a similar raising of false expectations in his Persian 
grammar (Institutiones lingue Persice cum Sanscrita et Zendica 
comparate. 2 pts. Giessen, 1840-50). Etymological combinations 
are seldom given except where obvious, or if they are, scarcely inspire 
confidence as resting upon known laws. The very large mass of 
Arabic words which deluge the style of most Persian writers, and 
destroy the native purity of a language in itself both musical and 
vigorous, are not included in this lexicon, except where they assume 
in Persia significations unknown to the Arabs. Without this restric- 
tion, the lexicon’s dimensions might have swelled out indefinitely till 
they attained the gigantic proportion of Richardson, which is profes- 
sedly a triglott: but it presupposes a knowledge of Arabic in the 
learner. 

Experienced Orientalists who wish to win laurels on untried fields 
of combat, will thank the celebrated Persian scholar, Prof. Spiegel of 
Erlangen, and the Austrian Imperial Printing-office, for the earnest 
of their united exertions offered us in an edition of the Zend Avesta 
with Huzvaresch translation” from a collation of the best known MSS. 
The impression (from new Zend types) will fully maintain the deserved 
celebrity of the Austrian press, whose liberal support of important 
Oriental works it is a pleasure to observe. Notwithstanding the 





12 J. A. Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinum Etymologicum cum linguis maxime 
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labours of Anquetil du Perron, Rask, Burnouf, Olshausen, and many 
others ever since 1813, to recover the Zend language and grammar, 
Prof. Spiegel feels that so much remains for future workers, that he 
likes to regard his book as a help to inquiry rather than as a final 
edition, and students of it rather as fellow-labourers with him than as 
learners from him. 

“Sacred Poems from the Lower Rhine, of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies,” * treat mainly of the martyrdoms of the Saints Dorothea, 
Barbara, Margaret, Catherine and Ursula, and bear all the impress of 
an age delighting in newly-extended saint-worship, and the mythology 
thereby fostered. But our account with them is a philological one. 
They are especially interesting as helping, in common with the Old 
Frisian, Old Saxon, and the various forms of Dutch, to fill up the 
chasm that exists between the modern High German and English. 
The experienced reader will readily detect the characteristics of a Low 
German dialect, which he will find to approach very closely to both 
Dutch and English. A knowledge of the former will aid him in their 
apprehension. There is no glossary. The metre and rhyme, though 
possessing scarcely any art, are easy and agreeable. 

Innovations in German orthography have been advancing ever since 
the early part of this century. We have been forced to let the German 
alphabet, learned with trouble, and loved for its Gothic corners, hair- 
strokes and black-letter quaintness, go in favour of the universal Roman 
letters ; we have been taught by Grimm and his followers to dispense 
with capitals to the nouns, and had our feelings of orthographical 
decency so deadened as to tolerate small initials to sentences :—Schade’s 
innovations must make the timidest speak out. A careful examination 
has proved to us that his only principle is brevity, and this at the 
sacrifice of all distinctions between long and short vowels: so that 
staat and stadt become alike stat; the preposition im and the pronoun 
thm alike im; the spelling gebliben and erliten ignores the different 
quantity of the i in the two words. Yet there is no consistency in 
folly: zal, but aufnahme; diser, but lieder; mer, but stehen; and to 
crown the whole, the same author publishes simultaneously another 
work into which he has admitted none of these vagaries, but has con- 
fined his innovations to the substitution of a simple ¢ for th, 
(teil, tat, &e). 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


it we are to give precedence to the books which lie before us, 
according to their several merits, the first place among them 
belongs, undoubtedly, to “ Pauli’s History of England.’” Dr. Pauli is 
already favourably known among us by his “ Life. of Alfred the Great :”” 
a book, the value of which was generally and immediately recognised. 





14 Geistliche Gedichte des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts vom Niderrhein, 
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He has now undertaken to continue the work of Lappenberg, and, as 
a German, unaffected by our own island prejudices, to show us a full 
picture of ourselves throughout the long period of our national 
growth. The first instalment of this great undertaking is completed 
in a thick volume of 900 pages. It contains the reigns of Henry the 
Second, Richard, John, and Henry the Third; and a far less able 
person than Dr. Pauli, would have secured the interest of his reader 
by the mere matter of so grand a period. The struggle between 
Henry the Second and the Church, terminating under John in the so 
generally considered disgraceful humiliation of the Crown, the murder 
of Becket, the Crusades, the splendid era of Philip Augustus, Magna 
Charta, and the wars of the Barons, pass successively under review; and 
nowhere, we believe, is there an account to be found of these great 
matters, at once so full and accurate as this with which we are now 
provided. In a notice so brief as we can afford on the present occasion, 
we are naturally more disposed to mark the points of our disagreement 
with Dr. Pauli, than of our agreement, because the points of our 

ment are so many, and those of our disagreement are so few ; but, 
lest there should be any mistake as to our general opinion of his merits, 
let us at once, and with all emphasis, bear testimony to the learning 
and industry with which he has gone about his work, and to the clear 
honest eye with which he has looked at what lay before him. The 
indispensable qualities of a historian, conscientiousness in doing his very 
best to find out what is true, and probity in reporting what he finds, 
Pauli seems to us to possess like scarcely another writer of the day. 
It is, however, with history as it is with everything else, the greater 
the merit of the general effect, the more we are struck by the faults 
which there are, and the more we are inclined to notice them. 

The “Life of Alfred” would not have led us to expect that the 
writer of it would ever fail for want of imagination, yet, it is to the 
absence of this power, that the successive defects in this volume are all 
to be traced; and, as these defects are what he shares in common 
with many other writers, who make it their business to narrate 
minutely and voluminously, we will mention a few general heads of 
error into which there seems a tendency to fall. 

1. The substance of books of history is commonly composed of wars, 
intrigues, treasons, revolutions, or other kind of marked and stirring 
incidents ; and at first, as we read them, we are inclined to suppose 
that the events recorded mark the normal condition of the times in 
which such things are related as having occurred. We find so much, 
and we find nothing else, and we interpret the “ much” which we do 
not know, by the little which we do. And yet, if we think of it, the 
truth is likely to be the exact opposite; for the chronicler of the oid 
centuries, like the newspaper writer of the nineteenth, never troubles 
himself with the common or the customary, and notices only the 
unusual. Not only are the interruptions of the normal state of things 
more exciting, and popularly interesting; but they are also, at the 
time, more instructive to serious readers ; and, although, at the present 
day, we would sacrifice whole folios of battles for one week’s careful 
diary of the life in a Norman castle, the detailed doings of the 
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various members of the household, and the thoughts which passed 
through the doers at their work, no one then thought it worth his while 
to relate in writing what everybody knew. And thus what we call 
the History of England, or other country, at any given period, is not 
the history of the English nation at all; but the history of some kings, 
or barons, or segments of the people, who could not live at peace with 
the nation ; whose life was different from the nation’s and a disturbance 
= interruption of it. 

in, many books of history are like the stage directions in a 
Pc without dialogue to interpret them. A number of figures are 
said to enter, to pass and repass, to do this, and to do that, and then 
exeunt ; they vanish ; A kills B, and wounds C; armies meet and fight, 
with alarms, vietories, and retreats ; pageants, processions, marriage 
fétes, tournaments succeed one another in dumb te across the stage ; 
but there is no voice, and no one to tell us what it means, or what the 
inner powers are which have set all that in motion. No interpretation 
at all, indeed, is better than a false interpretation ; and the most barren 
silence, than the glib imaginations of those young-lady writers who 
penetrate the motives of statesmen with the same easy confidence with 
which they talk over the scandal of their next-door neighbour’s drawing- 
room; but it is not history; nor shall we ever see more good 
historic writers, till men are contented to write less and think longer. 

3. Again, there are two aspects under which we may regard political 
changes: either as the successive advances out of a state of belahins 
like the progressive steps in natural or mechanical science, a constant 
progress from Zero to infinity; or, as changes merely adapted to 
changes of character and of condition; not necessarily changes which are 
abstractedly from worse to better, but change caused by changing out- 
ward or inward condition, which may be improvement, and may be 
corruption, and may be neither one nor the other. The first of these 
alternatives is assumed (at least with reference to modern history), by 
almost all the popular writers, who speak as if man was made for the 
constitution, and not the constitution for man. In studying the past, 
they look either for traits of barbarism which they can complacently con- 
trast with the present; or else for the germs of change which time has 
afterwards developed ; examining the men and the habits and the laws 
of other ages, as they would examine their engineering, or their 
machinery. Now, without stopping to ask whether these views are 
theoretically true, it is obvious that no dramatic picture of the human 
character can be painted in this way ; and it is a fact, also, that histo- 
rians on whom general consent has set the seal of greatness have 
followed the opposite method. Thucydides, or Tacitus, or Carlyle, 
care little for “ political development.” ‘Their object is to describe the 
men as the men were; and if the relation between “ past and present”’ 
is pointed at at all, it is scarcely to flatter the complacency of con- 
temporary prejudice. 

It would be unjust to M. Pauli to speak as if he were at all a chief 
offender in any of these points. He has, in a great degree, avoided 
the offences ; but, as we said, from an apparent want of imagination, he 
has failed in ‘bringing out what is right in the place of them; and the 
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same deficiency has betrayed him into what, in our opinion, is a mis- 
take, peculiarly his own. All historians have their heroes, and the 
various events which they have to describe, are of various interests to 
them according to their dispositions. The point of prominent interest, 
however, in the era of the early Plantagenets, has been hitherto agreed 
upon with so general a consent, that we were not a little surprised to 
find M. Pauli forming an opinion so widely different. The 

between the spiritual and the secular power scarcely affects him; the 
Crusades affect him still less. His hero is Simon de Montfort, in 
whom he supposes himself to find an early Cromwell ; and in the weary 
scufflings of the barons, under the third Henry, which we have gene- 
rally regarded (and M. Pauli has in no way altered our opinion) as 
the most discreditable chapter in our early annals, we are instructed to 
see the first great constitutional struggle for the liberties of England. 
Of course, we have no right to quarrel with a man for taking more 
interest in one set of events than in another; but we are much mis- 
taken if, in the long run, this view of our history will commend itself 
to favour. It was not “liberal institutions” which England then re- 
quired, but a vigorous and powerful government ; and the Cromwell of 
the age would scarcely have been found in the camp of De Montfort. 
It is this portion of M. Pauli’s book, however, which will interest his 
readers, because it is not till he arrives at it that he shows any interest 
himself. The story of Becket is tolerably told; but only the super- 
ficial events of it; and the nature of the dispute and the grounds of 
it are left dark as ever. The murderers of the archbishop we are told, 
half in irony, were left to ecclesiastical censure ; and the very privilege 
for which he was contending is represented as serving for a screen for 
those who killed him; but neither Pauli, nor a recent writer in the 
“Quarterly Review,” who has made the same observation, seem to un- 
derstand how terrible a thing it then was to be excommunicated—what 
a thing it was when heaven and hell and the visible church were un- 
questionable realities, to be cut off from the company of the faithful for 
ever. Common penalties were for common offences, and common 
offenders: for an offence against a priest or an offence committed by 
a priest, there was the more dreadful sentence, before which all human 
punishments were dwarfed into insignificance. And although, when 
the sentence ceased to be dreadful, when men no longer believed in it, 
it was time, no doubt, for “ constitution of Clarendon and abolition of 
benefit of clergy ;”’ it ‘by no means follows that the change was a moral 
advance ; or that there was not something of grandeur in a frame of 
mind to which there appeared no more terrible thing than the being 
given over to evil for ever. 

When Henry heard of Becket’s death, “he ate nothing for three 
days ;”’ but this does not strike Pauli, or prevent him, when that 
strange spectacle was seen in Canterbury of a king walking barefoot 
through the streets of the city and kneeling at the martyr’s tomb to 
be flogged by the hands of the monks, from attributing it to “ politie 
considerations.’”” Nor ought such a sentence as the following ever to 
have been written. After describing Henry’s general tyranny, Pauli 
continues, “ This violence of disposition with which he thought to 
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subject clergy as well as laity to his will, brought his power into 
extremity of peril in his conflict with Becket, an antagonist who 
was his equal in obstinacy and falsehood.” Again, we have long and 
careful investigation into the variance between Henry and his sons; 
but without one word of explanation, or even of comment, on so 
frightful a phenomenon ; and without telling the story in a way which 
will enable others to understand it for themselves. We have no motive 
equal to the effect, the facts as we find them here are incredible of 
any set of human beings; and when the Crusade sprang up, and all 
enmities were forgotten, M. Pauli has recourse to a miracle, “wie 
durch ein Wunder schien alle Hader vergessen.” 

The inner life of the time, all that is transcendental in it, whatever 
form it assumes, whether in giving power and terribleness to a Papal 
interdict, or in penances or pilgrimages, or in crusades, or in cathedrals, 
or in fanatic attacks against the Jews, is all darkness or a dream, or 
nothing. For the Crusades, indeed, M. Pauli has no mercy. For 
Cceur de Lion himself he has some liking: it is commanded by his 
nobleness and royal buoyancy of nature ; but all his higher qualities, 
his earnestness to confess his sins against his father before starting to 
Palestine, his unworldly recklessness and enthusiasm are alluded to— 
the first with a smile, the second with censure; and he speaks of him 
as “having wasted a treasure larger than any which his forefathers 
had possessed, to squander it on a foolish expedition.” It is really 
idle to talk in this way; or at least if men think in this way, it 1s 
idle for them to attempt a consistent explanation of the phenomena 
of human history. M. Pauli is an honest, generous man. Does he 
really think if for some five minutes he were to be allowed talk with 
Ceeur de Lion—that Coeur de Lion who, when he passed in sight of 
Jerusalem, “veiled his face that he might not look upon it,” that he 
would not rise from such a conversation with a judgment something 
altered—with a determination to strike that sentence out in his next 
edition—with a conviction that as long as it stands he has written 
himself down as Dogberry desired to be written down ? 

If history, as we often have occasion to say, be no more than this, 
it were far better not written. If enthusiasm be folly, if the beliefs, 
the devotion, the highest efforts of chivalry and nobleness in the past 
have only issued in absurdities, what is the use of recording them ? Let 
us live hike practical, prudent men; make money, and enjoy ourselves, 
and bury the memory of our forefathers mistakes in their graves. No 
one will more came disclaim such an interpretation of his feelings 
than M. Pauli, and we by no means offer it as being fair to him; but 
he has written a long book, apparently with some rapidity, in a part of 
which he constitutionally has taken little interest, and therefore has 
noo at times to the cant of the age. He has written too fast. It is a 

ong labour to understand men, and a longer to understand things. He 
has not given himself time to think, but he has caught what appeared 
on the surface, and allowed himself to be contented with it. 

As a specimen of his style when he is full master of his subject, we 
will take his character of John. 

“‘Cowardice, suspicion, cruelty, insincerity, and brutal coarseness, the cha- 
racteristic features of a tyrant, mark his entire career His misfortunes 
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were pitiable, and the obstinate endurance with which he bore up against them 
might have earned for him some shadow of respect; but his treachery against 
his brother, his violent seizure of the crown, the mysterious murder of Arthur, 
the submission of his kingdom in mere distracted cowardice to a foreign spiri- 
tual power, and his repeated breach of word to his subjects, have branded him 
for all time. The name of Lackland, once given to this prince in jest, is not 
without an ominous significance. The 4s in which he sat upon the throne 
was a period of that misgovernment which is the constant antecedent of revo- 
lution, and he possessed in himself all the unblessed qualities which distinguish 
those who cause such catastrophes, without awakening even our compassion by 
nobleness or royalty of bearing.”—p. 476. 


A description of London, too, from six to seven centuries ago, will 
not be without interest. . 


“The city, with the suburbs, contained at that time thirteen cloister churches, 
and a hundred and twenty-six ry gm It was surrounded with gardens 
and land in high cultivation, and inside the walls were tokens in all directions 
of the bodily and spiritual prosperity of the citizens. The cloister schools were 
well attended, order reigning everywhere. In the markets, and on the banks of 
the river, was the constant bustle of business; they were thronged with 
foreign merchants and shipmasters, and the costlier wares of other countries 
were piled there for display. In the streets were to be met the strong-limbed 
beast of burden and the gaudily caparisoned horse of the knight. The houses 
were handsome, and within was re and mirth; nothing disturbed the 

neral enjoyment, except the frequency of fires, and a certain tendency to over- 

eep potations. The games and amusements were much what they are at 
present—cock-fighting, horse-racing, and boat-racing, with, in winter, sliding 
on the ice, and hockey, and football for the boys. The spirit of these last 
was somewhat unruly; young men of wealth and rank would march about the 
streets at midnight, shouting and disturbing the peaceful citizens.” 
With more to the same purpose, showing that English boys and men 
were much as we know them, in spite of all which these long years 
have given to or taken from us. Extracts far more brilliant might be 
made from the last three hundred pages of the volume. But they 
would concern the character, and the career of a man, with respect to 
whom, in our opinion, M. Pauli forms an erroneous estimate. Time and 
discussion will bring out the truth ; and if he is right about De Mont- 
fort, he has thrown valuable light indeed upon English history. But 
to us it appears that the extremities which justify rebellion had not 
taken place; and that if it had succeeded, there was no reasonable hope 
of supplying the place of a bad government bya better. Civil war is in 
itself so terrible an evil that if it be not the highest virtue (as it may 
be) to venture it, it is the highest crime. And De Montfort’s repeated 
opportunities and repeated proofs of his inability to make wholesome 
use of them proves that he was not a person to whom the fortunes of 
England could be intrusted. If the power of the crown had been 
weakened, no loyal attachment to him was possible which could take 
the place of it. In his rebellion he was ready to fraternize with the 
worst enemies of his country, the Welsh; hereditarily attached to 
the monastic party and beloved by them in return, the really needful 
reforms which were carried through by Edward could never have been 
expected from him ; and he obtained and deserved the fate of an unsuc- 
cessful political insurgent. The particular reforms which he required 
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may have been afterwards conceded ; but they were conceded only when 
the attempt to extort them by violence had been crushed; and the 
power of the Crown, a power indispensable for the peace of England, 
was preserved. 

Let, however, M. Pauli be heard out; and with all attention and 
respect. His knowledge is vast. His heart is open, and his eye is 
single. We shall look with anxiety for a translation of his book, which, 
in spite of what appear to us its faults, is by far the clearest and fullest 
history of the time which has yet been written. 

From the historian of our ancient heroes we pass to the living 
representative of them, to the one man now alive among us in 
whom the old spirit of English chivalry, with its disinterestedness, 
its adventurous daring, and cultivated nobility of mind is not yet 
wholly extinct. As soon as the commission which is now investigating 
the conduct of Sir James Brooke shall have presented their report, we 
shall possibly return again to the subject. In the mean time, as in all 
things evil there is a root of good, so out of the appointment of this 
commission there have already arisen three volumes of letters,” the editor 
of which has probably not been misled by partiality in supposing them 
likely to take a permanent place in English literature. The quality of 
Brooke’s actions we had long known. We had yet to know that there 
were such words in him. ‘Nor indeed need the commission in itself 
distress or disturb us. There is a certain irony in the appointment of 
a body of gentlemen to inquire whether in this year 1854 a life of self- 
sacrifice be the impossible and incredible thing which our popular 
leader would persuade us that it is; and if a less worthy feeling has 
influenced the government in consenting to it, it is perhaps only 
natural that wher a man has done anything particularly good for 
his fellow-creatures, he should be asked what right he had to do it. 
The Apostle Paul, if he were now to come among us, would be, 
doubtless, a fitting subject for parliamentary mvestigation: as a 
most pernicious innovator, who spoiled the occupation of honest 
craftsmen and was wholly blind to the vital principles of religious 
liberty and toleration. The history of Sir James Brooke, which 
these letters reveal is, like that of all real great men, most simple and 
most simply to be told. With some private fortune, but with no 
definite duties, he had approached middle age in England, without 
having found any work at which he could settle; with a consciousness 
of power, and with no proper outlet for it; a person “whom no one 
understood,”’ and who scarcely, perhaps, understood himself. At last, 
being unable to bear his inactivity any longer, he resolved to find else- 
where what was denied him at home: and, in the spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan adventurers, he fitted out a yacht at his own expense, and with 
no definite object, he set sail for the Indian Archipelago. Arrived 
there, and touching at Borneo, he made acquaintance with the brother 
of the Sultan, the viceroy of a province of the island, who, at the 
time of his arrival, was ineffectually struggling with a rebellion. The 





2 “Private Letters of Sir James Brooke.” Edited by J. C. Templer. 3 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1853. 
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rebellion, with Brooke’s assistance, was suppressed ; and, as a reward 
for his services, the viceroy, with the Sultan’s permission, offered to 
make him Rajah of Sarawak, an extensive and populous district. On 
inquiring into the condition of the people, Brooke found them suffering 
under every kind of oppression: ground down with taxes; compelled 
to labour, and robbed of the fruits of their labour; pillaged by their 
native rulers, and suffering from the constant inroads of the pirates of 
the neighbouring rivers. It was here that this high-hearted English- 
man found the opportunity for which he had been seeking. He 
resolved (and incredible as it may appear to Messrs. Hume and 
Cobden that any man in his senses could act on so preposterous a 
motive, this is the indubitable truth) to devote the remainder of his 
life to these poor people, to put an end to their sufferings, and, if pos- 
sible, to make men and Christians of them. Accordingly, he accepted 
the grant of the Sultan; the government of Sarawak was formally: 
made over to him; and, at once, in the place of forced labour, he 
introduced a system of fair and equal wages ; the taxes upon food were 
abolished ; and the poor natives, who had been before as sheep to the 
shearer, saw suddenly the wool grow long upon their own backs. As 
Mr. Brooke grew stronger, his aims extended. The coast swarmed 
with pirates, who were in the habit of massacreing wherever they went. 
His own Sarawaks were the first sufferers, but Europeans and Asiatics 
fared all alike, who fell into their clutches; and the north-west coast 
of Borneo was the Tortuga of the Eastern sea. This, too, Mr. Brooke 
determined should come to an end. With the inborn Engiish hatred 
of rogues and scoundrels, he first beat them off when they came down 
among his own subjects, and finally he hunted them into their own 
dens, and destroyed or dispersed them. What nobler occupation 
could any human being upon this planet hope for or design for him- 
self ? to put down rogues and scoundrels, and to introduce peace, good 
order, prosperity, and happiness. Here, if anywhere, a great man 
might hope to earn the gratitude of his fellow-men. It is supposed 
that philanthropy has been merely the pretence behind which Sir 
James Brooke has disguised meaner motives of personal ambition or 
avarice. The following account which he gives of himself, if untrue, 
is highly-finished hypocrisy :— 

**T have not much to tell you about myself, for my life is one of solitude, as 
far as communion with my fellows goes, and it is a life of much anxiety and 
trouble. I am, or fancy myself, an altered man; and, from the change, what 
seers and old women would call doomed. I cannot exactly explain this change, 
but it seems to me as if I walked in the valley of the shadow of death. Many 
things which interested me before interest me no longer; it seems as if 
the stimulus of ambition, the love of change, the pursuit of pleasure, or the 
delirium of wine, have no power upon me; yet I am happy and peaceful ; more 
so, indeed, than when I had nothing to do, and I am resolved, while God gives 
me life and strength, never to abandon the task which I have undertaken until 
my efforts are of no further use. My — and prospect rouse some anxious 
and many serious thoughts, and it is the latter only which keep the former in 
any degree of subjection. You give me credit for devotion. Alas! had I but 
known all that was required, perhaps I had shrunk from the task; but, instead 
of repining, I rejoice that I have taken it upon myself. - 1 suffer, but I am 
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more than repaid by witnessing the alleviation of abject misery among m, 
poor dyaks ; pas wen in death my chief regret now would be, that they Soald 
foes the only friend who can assist them. The mention and the thought of 
self is mean with such noble objects in view; but nature is so strong within 
us, that we cannot help mixing ourselves up with any task in hand; and our 
motives, when purest, are sure to be mixed with base alloy. . . . I have never 
weighed my own personal interest in the scale; and I am deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the first projector of an enterprise is generally its 
victim, and that those who follow reap the benefit. But this conviction is far 
from discouraging me from proceeding. Life and fortune I have thrown upon 
the cast. I a. like a galley slave. I fight like a common soldier. e 
poorest man in England might grumble at my diet.” 


It certainly does seem strange that a man, if not assisted in such 
an enterprise, might not at least be let alone, and allowed, as far as 
his strength went to manage it for himself. And, indeed, as we all know, 
Malay slave-drivers might have flayed the dyaks’ backs, and Malay 
pirates cut the dyaks’ throats till the day of judgment, without inter- 
ference from English governments or from English friends of mankind. 
But it seems that certain mercantile acquaintances of Mr. Brooke got 
wind of a new opening for commerce. Visions of Bornean empires, 
under the happy rule of an Anglo-Bornean Leadenhall-street, began to 
shape themselves. A company was formed, and Mr. Brooke was pro- 
mised to be made “a second Arkwright’’ “the richest commoner 
in Europe,” &c., if he would look through his fingers or play into the 
hands of the said company. Though deaf to such pleadings, there 
were circumstances in his position which made a connexion with a 
mercantile body desirable to him. In order to govern Sarawak some 
revenue was necessary, and he found it could be raised with least 
pressure upon his subjects by reserving in his own hands a monopoly 
of the produce of the antimony mines—a thing, doubtless, which he 
had the fullest right todo. There was antimony on the banks of 
other rivers besides that of Sarawak; and if, by a clearance of the 
pirates, that river had been rendered more accessible to merchant-ships, 
he was at liberty to indemnify himself for the cost of keeping order as 
he pleased. If the merchants did not think so, they might go else- 
where. Being anxious, however, to wash his hands of all trade upon 
his own account, he agreed with this company to make over to them 
his monopoly on payment of a fixed sum annually: and here was the 
source of all his after troubles. The company, by the decision of the 
Court of Westminster Hall, have been since pronounced to be of some- 
what dubious respectability. Mr. Brooke had himself, when he dis- 
covered their character, been obliged to prosecute them. No sooner 
were they unmasked than, to revenge themselves for the exposure, 
they declared (and, unhappily, they gained the ear and countenance of 
an honest man like Mr. Cobden) that Mr. Brooke was a merchant 
adventurer, only bent upon enriching himself; that the poor pirates 
were no pirates at all; and if they were, it was no business of Mr. 
Brooke’s ; that, finally, it was for the interests of English trade that 
this antimony monopoly be abolished, because, however the dyaks 
might be flayed or fleeced or persecuted under the native system, all 
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that was of no consequence so long as antimony was to be had so 
many farthi per pound cheaper. But that even this last base 
plea was wholly groundless is evident from the whole history of Brooke 
settlement, the production having increased enormously under his 
management, and with it the cheapness of the ore. Abolish the mono- 
poly, and with it abolish the government, for the government cannot 
be supported without a revenue, and the country would fall back into 
its former state, and the antimony would cost what it did; and yet 
is not this a mean consideration indeed? and is it for this that an 
honourable man is to be slandered for years? Well may Brooke say, 

“The time will come in our country when no gentleman will serve the public ; 
and your blackguards and your imbeciles may have a monopoly of appoint- 
ments; though I believe there is not a cozy demagogue among the pack who 
would lead the life which I lead for double what I receive.” 

The publication of these letters is, indeed, a disgrace to us (provoked 
and made necessary as it has been by Mr. Cobden’s proceedings) ; and 
yet it is impossible to regret it, so noble is the picture of the man which 
they present to us. Their lite merits (though this is but a small 
thing) are of the highest kind. t a power of words, for instance, 
is here! Speaking of the folly of the English in treating the Siamese 
as a civilized people, making treaties with them, and dealing with them 
by moral means, he says,— J 

“Sir Henry Pottinger was the only man whose footstep was deep enough. In 


general we tread so lightly, that the waste paper of our infringed treaties does 
not crackle.” 


Or again: speaking o7 the time when he was féted in England during 
his interlude of popularity :— 

“TI never courted popularity. I derived but slight gratification from being 
made a lion of. Turtle soup and long speeches did not agree with me. The 


fumes of after-dinner eloquence stank the next morning like stale tobacco 
smoke.” 


How excellent, too, is the following, as a clear and simple statement 
of the case between himself and Mr. Cobder : — 


“T doubt not the humanity-mongers will cant to their hearts’ content 
about cutting off heads, and savage allies, and the like; but the questions to 
be asked are, Will you permit the pirates to cut off the heads of all innocent 

rsons, and not pha mnocent persons to retaliate? If Mr. Cobden does not 
ike dyak allies to punish dyak pirates, let him. propose an increase of navy 
estimates. Would he sacrifice the innocent to the guilty? Would they, by 
obstructing the punishment of the pirates, encourage their depredations ? Being 
suppressed, or nearly so, by vigorous action, do they desire a renewal of slaughter? 
Taken in any light, it is sacrificing the innocent to the guilty. On the ques- 
tion of humanity, it may be stated that every step has been taken to save life, 
and to diminish the cruelty of warfare. It is true that war causes loss of life, 
and that many pirates lost their lives in fighting or in flight. It is equally true 
that many unoffending people would have lost their lives had the pirates 
been spared, and that yearly a slaughter of the innocent takes place. . . . One 
seyere lesson has nearly ended the system, and has led to the submission of the 
pirates. If it had not been given them, the loss of life would be yearly larger 
than it has been to the pirates this year ; and with this slight difference, that it 
would fall on the unoffending instead of the offending.” 


[Vol. LXI. No. CXX.]—New Sznrtgs, Vol. V. No. I. 88 
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We must here close our notice of these remarkable volumes, but with 
a hope of returning to them again at no distant time, when the report 
of the commission shall have silenced the calumniators of one of our 
greatest men, for ever. 

Two works appear this quarter, by Professor Ranke, the second 
volume of his History of France,’ of which we shall speak on the publi- 
cation of the English translation ; and a book likely to be welcome at 
the present moment, on Servia and the Sclavonian Provinces,‘ which was 
published in German many years ago, but which now first appears in 
our own language, with an Appendix, bringing down the information to 
more recent times, from the French work of Cyprien Robert. Pro- 
fessor Ranke does not lead us to look hopefully on the prospect of these 
nations, the Turks being, as he supposes, in a state of hopeless decrepi- 
tude, which the reforms of Mahmoud have accelerated; while there is 
little promise of unity, or of anything else that is good in their European 
subjects, supposing them to be emancipated. But Professor Ranke is, 
perhaps, scarcely a good judge on these matters, since he conceives (or 
conceived at the time when his book was written) “that no serious 
person can believe that Russia cherishes designs against Constantinople;” 
and treats the religious connexion between the Greek Churches and 
Russia as no connexion at all. A curious and somewhat novel theory 
of “the Christian system” will be found in this volume. 


“Not meaning by that expression the Christian religion, nor could the words 
eulture or civiliestion convey our idea: but that spirit which transforms 
nations into disciplined armies, that traces roads, cuts canals, covers the seas 
with fleets, which fills remote continents with colonies, that has taken posses- 
sion of the domains of knowledge, which maintains order and law among men.” 


We should have rather supposed this description to apply to some 
duly enlightened system of this world, than tothe Christian ; but the 
nineteenth century is bringing us new lights upon everything. 

M. Cyprien Robert is more intelligible and more interesting. The 
eat conflagration on the Danube is shown to be the sequel of a 

ong and elaborate policy, and, therefore, the less likely to be speedily 

extinguished. From him too, however, we gather the same painful im- 
pressions of the prospects of Turkey in Europe. The Montenegrins are 
the only noble people whom he can find there; and yet (and let our 
educationists ponder upon it, for it is a remarkable phenomenon) the 
effect of a training in the German schools on the gallantry of this 
— is, that they return to their country incapacitated for the 
ife of the mountains; cowards in war, and dead to every feeling of 
patriotism ; preferring “to be shop-boys in the towns of the Turks, or 
the Austrians,” to the free life of hig d heroes. 





3 « Franzisische-Geschichte, vornehmlich im sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert.” Von Leopold Ranke. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart und Tiibingen: J. G. 
Cotta’scher Verlag. 1854. 

4 «The History of Servia, and the Servian Revolution ; with a Sketch of the 
Insurrection in Bosnia.” By Leopold Ranke. Translated from the German, by Mr. 
Alexander Kerr. To which is added ‘‘ The Slave Provinces of Turkey,” chiefly from 
the French of Cyprian Robert. London: Henry J. Bohn, 18653. 
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An edition of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall,”’> good, apparently, in itself, 
but with an awkward title and a foolish preface, we also owe to Mr. 
Bohn. The notes are mainly supplied from M. Guizot’s French 
edition, and M. Guizot’s own “preface, which is also prefixed, is worth 


In connexion, by the bye, with Ranke’s book on Servia, we must not 
forget to mention an interesting account of the retreat into Turkey of 
the Hungarian exiles, in 1849. It is written by an officer apparently 
of rank, “ whose name is withheld for many reasons,” but who was evi- 
dently on intimate terms with the principal Hungarian leaders, and 
who can tell his story in the best style of an Englishman, with sim- 
plicity, good humour, and light-heartedness. Many beautiful little 
pictures of life are scattered up and down these pages, and several curious 
anecdotes ; one of which we extract, as throwing light on the question- 
able character of Girgei. Gérgei, out of jealousy to Dembinski, had 
come up too late to be present at a certain battle. The writer was in 
conversation with him on the subject, and “Gérgei,” he says, “told 
him, that if he had been Dembinski, and Dembinski had been Arthur 
Gorgei, he would have ordered Arthur Gérgei to be shot.” 

Turning from modern politics, we have a modest and gracefully ex- 
ecuted account of the private life of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, laid out in the form of a dialogue between the author, a German 
clergyman, his wife, and his children.” In didactic dialogue a certain 
amount of stiffness is not to be avoided; yet the form is a good one to 
exhaust an antiquarian subject, and to relieve the mass of information 
which is to be imparted. The book is long, yet not too long; for 
every page is pregnant with interesting matter, and there is no repe- 
tition. It is designed for family reading, the mother and the daughter 
taking part in the supposed conversation ; one dark page of classic life 
remains therefore necessarily unturned ; and if the author had proposed 
to furnish material for a moral judgment on the private character of 
the ancient nations, the absence of such an element in the problem 
would be a serious defect. But we may surely allow ourselves at times 
to dwell exclusively on what is graceful and innocent. There is little 
danger lest the appetite for nastiness should be without its adequate 
supply ; and for once we can be contented to take pleasure in a volume 
which offers us nothing of the kind. Two other volumes, we are 
informed, are to follow; the first on the religions, the second on the 
political constitutions of the same countries. The latter is so well 
worked a subject, that we can scarcely look for anything new upon it 
from Dr. Lionnet, who is a man rather of information than of thought ; 





5 *‘The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” By Edward 
Gibbon, Esq. With variorum notes, including those of Guizot, Wenck, Schreiten, 
and Hugo. Edited, with Fourteen Illustrations from the most recent sources, by 
an English Churchman. In six vols. Vols. 1 and2. London: Henry J. Bohn. 1853. 

6 “Sketches of the Hungarian Emigration into Turkey.” By a Honved, Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1853. 

7 «*Palaion.” Die alte Welt. Das ig gp toe io eee — 
dargestellt. Von A. Lionnet Predigten. Mii 15 lithographirten , Wworun 
die Plane von Athen und Rom. Berlin: George Reimer. 1853. ‘ 
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the religions are a less broken ground, yet here too we fear his power 
will be scarcely up to the subject: but we have no right to anticipate 
future failures in commenting on a first work which is so signally 
successful. : 

The enormous work of Dr. Weber, Professor at Heidelberg, is no 
less than a history of the entire human race, from the beginning of 
their existence on this planet to the year of grace 1850 ; of everything 
of every kind which during that whole period the being called man 
has done, or said, or learnt, or thought, or sung, or suffered. Such an 
undertaking might have been thought beyond the strength of mortal ; 
but as with a spider, out of whose little body so vast a web unfolds 
itself, and yet the insect itself never seems the smaller, so itis with the 
German Professor; he would unroll into volumes, from infinity to 
infinity. Dr.-Weber’s work is for the use of schools, and as it has 
reached a sixth edition we may suppose that it is tolerably popular. 
We in England, at our schools, propose generally more modest aims to 
ourselves ; but we recommend the book to the attention of the London 
University, which, if we are to judge by the questions set in its exami- 
nations (the questions, not the answers to them), does seem to require 
omniscience of its members. 

We have one more German book to mention, the travels of a 
missionary in Palestine.® It is a sort of handbook of emotions, which 
the writer felt or thought he ought to feel, at the various places of 
interest in the Holy Land. The writing is clever, and the matter if 
not real yet not wholly artificial. When most transcendental, Dr. 
Graul is most likely to suit the palate of ordinary travellers ; and when 
he is in his natural state, and is dealing with natural subjects, he has 
humour enough to please tastes of another description. He ‘tells 
stories well ; and particularly amuses himself with the constitution of 
the Bishopric of Jerusalem. Among other things about it, he informs 
us that German candidates for ordination are required to subscribe to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, while at the same time certificates are 
demanded of them that they have signed the confession of Augsburg : 
and these two confessions having been hitherto supposed to be at 
variance on more than one important point of doctrine, a poor fellow 
who wishes to say yes or no, and “ would rather not say yes and no,” 
is in some difficulty between them. 

From France we have very little this quarter; nothing,’ indeed, 
except a series of Biographies of Louis Napoleon’s Ministers,!® by an 





' 8 “Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte mit Riicksicht auf Oultur, Literatur und Reli- 
-gionswesen und einem Abriss der deutschen Literaturgeschichte als, Anhang fiir 
héhere Schulanstalten und zur Selbstbelehrung.”. Von Dr. George 

durchaus verbesserte und in der alten und mittleren Geschichte bedeutend erweiterte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 1854. 

9 «Reise nach Ostindien iiber Palistina und Augypten, von Juli 1849, bis April 
1853.” Von. K. Graul, Director der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Mission zu 
Leipzig. Erster Theil, Paliistina mit einer Ansicht und einem Plane von Jerusalem 
und einer Karte des heiigen Landes. Leipzig : Dorffling und Franke. ©1854. 

10 « Biographies Bonapartistes.” Par J. Ph. Berjeau, ex-Redacteur Gérant de 
la vraie République. Londres; Libraire et Agence de 1’Imprimerie universelle de 
Jersey. 1853. 
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Ex-Editor of a Republican Newspaper. That the instruments of the 
Coup d’Etat should be unprincipled men, and that a poor fellow who has 
been deprived by their, means of his employment should spend the 
leisure forced upon him in showing them to be so, is nothing more 
than natural. At the same time, when we are furnished with a multi- 
tude of details concerning the private lives and doings of a number of 
persons, we are ‘inclined to ask how the writer came to know all that; 
and if we know, further, that he has especial reasons to hate such 
persons, we are apt to. suspect that he has practised no very nice 
scrutiny into the. sources of his. information. A fair estimate of 
character, even with the amplest opportunities of knowledge, is more 
than ‘ean be expected of political adversaries. All but the best 
men’s lives are flecked with some spots of evil ; and it is easy to make 
black picture by dipping the brush exclusively into those, Writings 
of this kind ‘may answer a party purpose, and may, as the theolo- 
gians say, be true to the idea, if not tothe fact ; but they do little good 
in the long run, and inevitably assist in swelling the great river of lies. 
A book of a similar character has, we are sorry to say, issued also 
from an English pen." There are indeed these broad differences between 
the biographer of St. Arnaud and the biographer of B, D’Israeli, 
that the former gives his name like a man, and the latter slinks in 
invisibility ; the first has written fierce polemical libels, while the latter 
preaches a sermon on political morality, with the late Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer’s career for a text. But the objections of probable 
unfairness lie equally against both; and it is something rather like 
cowardice, with an adversary so notoriously capable of defending him- 
self as Mr. D’ Israeli, to hit him in the dark. Doubtless, there is much 
in D’Israeli’s public life most questionable. But is it so very 
clear, that he alone is the one black sheep in a snow-white generation? 
Or is it fair or just to have singled out him for six hundred pages of 
special vituperation. As we say of those who depreciate the great 
Napoleon; if he was so gross and mean a man, what was that 
world which lay under his feet ? so, if the late leader of the House of 
Commons was so worthless, what was that House of Commons by 
whose consent he was chosen to lead them? If his career in that 
house has been so disgraceful, let him be met and reproved there. He 
is ready for any antagonist who dares to attack him; and let the 
scene of his triumph be the scene also of his shame. But let us at all 
events have no more dull rhetoric of personalities, which are only not 
mischievous because they are feeble and stupid. 
Two ladies” remain, whom we have been discourteous enough to 
leave to the last. Miss Jane Strickland makes her first appearance, 
resented by her sister, as the authoress of a popular History of Rome; 
Mrs. William Busk has given us an account of Germany in the Middle 





ul “The Right Honourable Benjamin D’Israeli, M.P.” A Literary and Poli- 
tical Biography, addressed to the New Generation. London: Richard Bentley. 1854. 
i2 “Rome, Regal and Republican.” A Family History of Rome. By Jane 
Strickland. Edited by Agnes Strickland, author of ‘‘The Lives of the 
Queens of England.” London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 
13“ Medieval Popes and Emperors.” By Mrs. W. Busk. London. 1853. 
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Ages, which, from her own account of what. she has done, ought to be 
valuable. The works which have hitherto appeared on that subject, 
Mrs. Busk tells us, “however learned and however ingenious,” “are 
somewhat heavy productions ;” and she has therefore ‘skimmed the 
cream of the best whieh she can find, and compounded a dish more 
to compatriot palates.’’ To so emphatic a commendation we 
are unable to add any thing ; and we are equally unwilling to detract 
from it ; we can therefore leave Mrs. Busk to tell her own 
as feel themselves attracted by her account of 
s Rome is a showy, popular production, addressed 
to the multitude, eaeemieen take with them ; and though written 
in a pretentious style, and ining many things whieh it ought not 
to have contained, is not without merit. The eomposition is good, 
the language fluent, the sentiments unexceptionable and never (a rare 
excellence) ungenerous ; so that, although from a want of discrimina- 
tion between the authorities, and from a want of proper knowledge of 
who may or may not be trusted, many untrue aceounts of fact may be 
found in the book, unjust estimates of character will not. be found ; and 
that is a great matter. 

The allusions to the Old Testament. are rather too frequent. Miss 
Strickland’s object in introducing them, is to contrast the habits and 
character of the heathen and the Jewish nations, which there is no 
objection to her doing, when the contrasts are such as naturally suggest 
themselves ; but she occasionally oversteps the pomt of historical good 
taste, and spoils the effect which she might have produced, by labour- 
ing too assiduously at it. ‘There is a prosaic cast too about her 
mind, which leads her into diffieulties when she is off the solid ground 
and among the surfaces of the old legends. She has no hking 
for Niebuhr or the Niebuhr school ; everything with her resolves itself” 
inte plain, straightforward, sensible matter of fact, and is either that 
or nothing. Thus the storyof the Cumman sibyl beeomes an every-day 
eecurrence, common to any age. 


** A valuable collection of ancient literature falls into the hands of an igno- 
rant woman, who has some traditional notion that the books are worth a large 
sum of money; she brings them to her sovereign, who refuses to purchase 
them ; returns home, supposing herself mistaken as to their value, kindles 
her fire with the leaves of which they were composed. Her sovereign in the 
mean time has consulted some learned person, who advises him to give the 
price which she has demanded. He finally purchases the remnant Pot the 
volumes at the original sum which she had named.”—p, 483. 


' Nor are Miss Strickland’s comments on the character of the sibylline 
books any more satisfactory ; as she apparently confuses them with the 
collection made by Augustus; or even with the so-called “sibylline 
oracles,” published at the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era, and which are known to have been forgeries. Criti- 
cisms of this kind are out of place, however, with respeet to a work 
which professes only to be addressed to the multitude ; ;—we will make 
no more of them, and we will add only, that it deserves, at least 
tolerably, the success which it is likely to obtain. 

Here we had proposed to close our notices for the present, but a 
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fresh colleetion of books -has been placed in our hands, for three 

of which we ‘must extend our space over another page or two. 
Rachel Russell's Letters have been re-edited with greater care 

the initials J. R., at the close of the very elegant preface, would 

led us to expect. If any fault: is to be found in these two 
umes it lies in the over pains with which every allusion to a thing 
or'a person has been explained. The interest of the book lies, after 

, inthe mind of the sufferer; and the names of almost every: 
spoken of might be changed for that of any other person without 

the meaning, or increasing or diminishing the feelings with 
which we are affected. Many new letters appear now for the first time, 
several of them exceedingly touching. But the book is one to be read 
in silence by mourners ; not’ to be noisily discussed by garrulous 
reviewers. 

The “ Memoirs of the Princess Palatine,’ * by the Baroness Blaze 
de Bury, will be read with interest: by those to whom the fortunes of 
royal: families, as such, appear of importance. There is nothing 
in the personal character of the Princess, or in the story of her life, 
to excite any very particular feeling. We do not: mean, of course, 
that it excites none. We could not be absolutely indifferent to the 
life of any human being when well told. But the Princess Palatine 
would never have seemed at all remarkably distinguished from other 
women, if her rank had not distinguished her. The authoress makes 
the most of the admiration which was felt for her by Des Cartes; 
but even philosophers occasionally see the talents of princesses through 
magnifying glasses, and the grandfather of this lady was even more 
extravagantly praised by a greater man than Des Cartes. The story, 
however, is told well. Vast numbers of persons, more or less dis+ 
tinctly drawn, pass across the pages, and we hear something of almost 
every great person in the seventeenth century. The earlier part 
of the volume is of real interest, the Baroness de Bury having brought 
to light a number of curious letters relating to the matrimonial mis- 
fortunes of the great Prince of Orange. She has one fault, which 
it will be well if, in her next book, she would avoid. She assumes 
too much knowledge on the part of her readers, and contents herself 
with allusions when she ought to make explicit statements. English 
readers generally, know very little of continental royal pedigrees, and 
the fortunes of the collateral descendants even of our own Stuarts 
have failed to appear of so great importance to us, that a name or a 
hint is all-sufficient to bring the necessary fact before our minds. 

Two books are still left; of a business-like character, yet affecting 
the imagination (as what is really business-like is apt to do), more than 
most books professedly addressed to that faculty. They are both 
books of travels, and both relate to the same country, the Valley of 





14 “Letters of Lady Rachel Russell.” 2 vols. London: Longman, and Co, 
1853. 

15 «Memoirs of the Princess Palatine, Princess of Bohemia; including Corre- 
spondence with the Great Men of her day, and Memoirs of the Court of Holland 
under the Prince of Orange.” By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1853. 
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the Amazon. The first is by an English naturalist, Mr. Wallace,” 
who ascended the Amazon for a thousand miles, and then followed its 
great branch, the Rio Negro, to its rise, scarcely a hundred miles from 
the Pacific. The second is the journal of Lieutenant Herndon,” U.S. 
Navy, who was sent by the government of Washington to explore and 
report upon the great basin of South America which is drained by 
the Amazon and its tributaries. Both writers agree in all essentials, 
although the more workmanlike character of Lieutenant Herndon’s 
“ Report,” conveys its information in an ampler and clearer manner. 
And most wonderful, indeed, is the account which he gives us of a 
tract of country almost level, larger than the whole of our Indian 
empire, amply drained by enormous rivers, and navigable by vessels 
of large burden from the Atlantic to the foot of the Andes; a soil 
now covered by forests, and with inhabitants so thinly scattered as to 
give perhaps one to each ten square miles, yet fertile enough to feed 
with ease the entire present population of the globe. 

The Americans have already detected the resources which lie un- 
developed in such a country; and this survey, unpretending as it is, 
will not be without its fruits. . The officer in charge, clear, prompt, 
and understanding, has his eyes open for everything of practical utility, 
and wholly blind to everything beyond. Anacondas, alligators, jaguars, 
are no more to him than troublesome vermin, which the cultivation 
of the country would get rid of in a very wholesome manner; he is 
a man built after the true type of his countrymen, who, while the 
European nations are playing out a parody on the Crusades, already 
have their eyes fixed steadily on a territory of more value than ten 
Californias. Not that they have thoughts of conquest—not of conquest, 
but rather of gradual occupation, which may lead, and must lead in 
time, to annexation. 

This passage, for instance, is of no little significance in the journal of 
the Surveyor of the U.S. Government :— 

“T am under the impression, that were Brazil to throw off a causeless 
jealousy and a puerile fear of our people, and invite settlers to the Valley of 
the Amazon, there might be found among our southern planters men who, 
looking with apprehension (if not for themselves at least for their children) to 
the state of affairs as slavery at home, would, under sufficient guarantee, 
remove their slaves to country, cultivate its lands, draw out its resources, 
and prodigiously augment the power and wealth of—Brazil.” 

Most disinterested Lieutenant Herndon ! 

We must mention one very curious fact, stated both by him and by 
Mr. Wallace, although the latter scarcely understands how very 
singular a thing he is relating. According to the tables of altitude as 
indicated by barometric pressure and the boiling point of water, at 





16 «* A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, with an Account of 
the Native Tribes ; and Observations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History 
of the Amazon Valley.” By Alfred B. Wallace. With Pry and Illustrations. 
London: Reeve and Co. 1853. 

7 «Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon.” By Lieutenant Wm. Lewis 
Herndon, United States Navy. ith Map and Plates. Washington : Taylor and 
Murray. 1854. 
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Santa Cruz, on the eastern side of the Andes, and exactly at their foot, 
the boiling point’ of water is 211-2, giving a height of no more than 
490 feet above the sea. From this place, following the river down, which 
has a current of two and a half miles an hour, the boiling point tem- 
perature descends gradually, as far as the centre of the continent, and 
at Egas is at 208°2, or marking an altitude of 2052 feet above the sea. 
Egas, therefore, according to the barometer is more than 1500 feet 
igher than Santa Cruz, which is 1000 miles up the river from it. Mr. 
allace’s observations are in some respects analogous, in some respects 
in singular contrast. 

At Santa Carlos, also at the foot of the Andes, and near the rise of 
the Rio Negro, he found the boiling point give only 250 feet above the 
sea, and descending the Rio Negro, 1300 or 1400 miles to Barsas, the 
point at which it joins the Amazon, not very far below Egas, he found 
that although 1200 miles from the sea, and with a current of two 
miles an hour in the river the whole distance, the boiling point placed 
him rather under the sea level. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
gravity of the atmosphere is subject to very considerable variations in 
the central part of South America, which are not to be explained by 
any known causes. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


OME one has said of women, “Je les hais en gros et je les adore 


en détail,” but we should be inclined to the converse of 
the proposition concerning the works of fiction that make up so large 
a portion of the literature of modern Europe. If the importance of 
literary productions is to be estimated by the amount of their influ- 
ence upon the world—and it is not easy to see how a better test could 
be applied—the scale would preponderate greatly in favour of the 
wares which, however slightingly spoken of, form, for better or for 
worse, the main article of mental sustenance, the staff of intellectual 
life, to the majority of readers, and against others’ assumed to be of 
higher dignity. 

For novels en gros, therefore, we have the most profound respect ; 
and we doubt much whether the world has ever yet shown itself fully 
sensible of the amount of its obligations to them. But it does, 
nevertheless, frequently happen to us to meet with individual speci- 
mens that do in some measure perplex our notions of the veneration 
due to the class to which they belong. 

To avoid scandal, therefore, we shall claim the privilege of passi 
im silence some that appear least likely to do credit to an order which 
we regard with such high consideration, and point attention chiefly to 
those which seem better calculated to support its dignity. 

First, as a stranger, let us give welcome to Julien, or the End of 
an Era ;* an era which has furnished material to thousands of writers, 





1 “Julien ; ou, La Fin d'un Sitcle.” Par Felix Bungener. 4 tomes. Paris : 
J. Cherbuliez, 1854. 
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though few have known so well how to avail themselves of it, or 
shown equal judgment in selecting the events and accessories best 
adapted to bring out its most striking characteristics. 

M. Bungener raises his curtain at the death of Voltaire, the “ great 
Pan of the age,’’ and we witness the agitation of Paris on the signifi- 
cant questions eonnected with the mode of his death and proposed 
burial. We are carried into the brilliant saloons where conversation 
was the business of life, where all topics were welcome, even the most 
momentous, provided they all wore the same costume of graceful frivo- 
lity ; we enter the select circle of Madame de Luxembourg, (of whom 
Horace Walpole wrote a few years before, “Her beauty is gone ; she 
has no more lovers, and she fears the devil,”) who has prepared for a 
few favoured guests a dainty treat in a private reading of the “Con- 
fessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” the “homme de la nature’’ him- 
self, who, from his retirement. at Ermenonville, is waving his magic 
wand over this devoted generation, and gniding their fantastic move- 
ments; the unhappy king and queen; Beaumarchais and his Figaro, 
and his quarrels with the court, all that they symbolized and all that 
they portended ; the venerable figure of Franklin, so strangely grouped 
with Dr. Mesmer, Count St. Germain, and Cagliostro; these and 
many other things and persons of that prodigious drama, have been 
restored to life, and made to speak and act before us with a power of 
imagination that might place the author very high in the rank of 
historical novelists, should that be his aim. In scenic painting, as in 
the description of the taking of the Bastille, he is inferior to Carlyle, 
and we may miss the poetic splendours which invest so many things 
and persons in the burning pages of the “History of the French 
Reyolution ;’ but, on the other hand, they are often seen in a clearer, 
truer light. The characters of Mirabeau and Madame Roland, for 
instanee, on which Carlyle has lavished so much capricious tenderness, 
meet. with a more just and impartial estimate in the fiction than in 
the history 

Of oe views given of the general character of the time, of its un- 
hesitating audacity and boundless ignorance, of the weltering mass of 
falsehoods and quackeries fermenting in the hot corruption of a society, 
whose religion was a histrionic hypocrisy, and its favourite mysticism 
but the coarsest materialism in disguise—it is much to say that they 
often remind us of Carlyle. Would that they did not also sometimes 
remind us of things we see passing under our own eyes at the present 


day ! 

as the agency of the Rough House in Hamburg, we have a Ger- 
man novel of formidable dimensions, and, it must be owned, bearing 
@ singular appellation. It is called “ Hritis sicut Deus.’* The 
reader may remember that these words are taken, with a slight altera- 
tion, from the book of Genesis. “ Hritis sicut Dii scientes bonwm et 





2 See especially Dumont’s Memoirs of Mirabeau, published a few years since, 
whieh offer the most convincing testimony on some points previously doubtful. 
’ “ Eritia sicut Deus; eim anonymer Roman.” 4 vols, Agentur des Rauhen 
Hauses. Hamburgh: 1854. 
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malum,” said the diabolical serpent ; and this will serve to suggest 
the general character and purpose of this “ anonymous romance.’ 
Some of the newest systems of German philosophy stand im this case 
for the fatal tree of knowledge, whose fruits were sin and death. 

We have no great respect for the systems in question (as far as we 
understand them); and we are not disposed to deny that they contain 
much that is only half true and much that is totally false. The 
author has, however, but imperfectly stated the case, in not stating at 
the same time the dangers of the half truths and falsehoods of the 
popular theology in which Elizabeth has been nurtured ; its narrow- 
ness and hollowness, the habit which it induces of repeating words to 
which little or no meaning is attached. We cannot but think there 
lies more peril in these than in the seductions of the “vain philo- 
sophy ”’ in question. 

Regarded as a work of fiction, this strangely named romance 
has considerable merit. We have seldom met with anything more 
truly tragic than the gradual change wrought in the character of 
Elizabeth and: her husband, and the utter wreck and ruin of the 
once happy household. There is some effective satire, too, in the 
characters and conversation of the circle of philosophers and so- 
cial regenerators, of whom Robert is the chief. And in spite of 
tediousness and occasional absurdity, of the wzsthetic discussions and 
Olympic revels of the party, and of the maudlin enthusiasm of the 
Professor for the beautiful painter, which is somewhat repulsive, it is 
almost impossible to lay down the book till it is finished, albeit it 
extends to the length of fifteen hundred pages ! 

“Lady Lee’s Widowhood’’* is a dashing story of captains gay, 
who “live in country quarters,” that can hardly fail to find favour in 
these days of martial ardour, and with which many of our readers 
have probably made aequaintanee already in the pages of “ Black- 
wood.” Whatever objection may be taken against that mode of pub- 
lication, it has at all events the advantage of ensuring a more careful 
finish of each part. The reproach, often incurred in such cases, that 
the end of the story forgets the beginning, and that (as in the cha- 
racter and acts of Lady Dedlock, in “ Bleak House”) mysteries are 
recklessly entered upon, which are never afterwards sufficiently cleared 
up, is one to which Captain Hamley is not obnoxious, for his story is 
skilfully constructed. His dialogue also is mostly spirited and 
humorous ; and in the society to which he introduces us—though it 
is such as we have little wish to enter again—he moves with an ease 
and mastery that induce us to wish he been more fastidious im his 
choice of company. The varying shades of rascality in the group of sport- 
ing gentlemen, are extremely well defined, but the amiable ladies are 
mere lay figures with appropriate costume. We havea tall, black-browed, 
haughty beauty,—a small, plump, smiling beauty—a “gushing thing” 
—and the fair widow, Lady Lee herself, of whom the strongest impres- 
sion we have is that she seems to be always very becomingly dressed. 





4 “Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” 2 vols: By Edward Bruce Hamley, Capt, 
R.A. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Son. 1854. 
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As to Julius, we would beg to suggest that there is some difference 
between even a somewhat spoiled child and a particularly vicious 
monkey, which the youthful baronet strongly resembles. 

Mrs. Gore’s “ Progress and Prejudice,” ® will certainly not detract 
from her high and well-earned reputation. It has all the cutting 
truth of remark, the vivacity and sparkle of style, the felicitous choice 
of phrase, the keen satirical wit, that distinguish most of its prede- 
cessors ; and he must, we think, be but an obtuse critic who does not 
perceive beneath the clear cold surface of worldliness which it pleases 
the authoress to display, an under-current of true feeling and sym- 
pathy with all things “lovely and of good report.” 

Of character there is not much more than is commonly met with in 
what is called society ; but in her delineations of men and women of 
fashion, Mrs. Gore is happier than in the sketches taken from 
the lower classes, which are little better than commonplace carica- 
tures. We must make an exception, however, in favour of Hargood, 
the “able editor,’ a “reasoning, self-sufficing thing,” upright and 
honourable, but harsh, implacable, stern as Rhadamanthus, which is 
one of the most original and life-like portraits we have met with for 
a long while, the representative, however, of an individual, not of a 
class. We confess, too, to a “sneaking kindness” for the simple- 
hearted bore, Hamilton Drewe. 

The authoress of “ Maude, a City Biography,’’* may claim credit for 
her courage in choosing for her scene of action ground which is 
usually considered impracticable for the purposes of fiction. 

A house of business in the city—summer excursions to Margate, 
Hastings, and Paris—a quiet ble papa and mamma—nothing 
more than a little misunderstanding and ‘a little coquetry to produce 
the indispensable entanglement, ak a fire to bring about the dénofe- 
ment—these do not seem such promising materials as may be found 
on the glittering heights of fashion, or in the dark abysses of poverty 
and crime. But the authoress has shown sound taste and judgment 
in endeavouring to depict the life with which she is probably best 
acquainted, and avoiding what she knows only by hearsay. On the 
whole, she must be pronounced decidedly successful, though she does 
not quite possess the power to turn such difficulties into a triumph, a 
feat only to be effected by the highest genius in this department. 

The character of the heroine is not worth the pains that have been 
bestowed on it. These self-involved and self-reliant young ladies, 
misunderstood, as a matter of course, by their nearest kindred, and all 
apparently “ done after” “Jane Eyre” (a considerable distance after), 
have been much the fashion of late. 

“Maude”’ is, of course, a love story, and so we presume we must 
eall “ Charles Stanley,”’ since if it is not that, it is assuredly nothing 
else. Sundry comin of young ladies and gentlemen advance 
and retreat; sometimes a “cavalier” is left seu/—sometimes all the 





5 “Progress and Prejudice: a Novel.” By Mrs. Gore. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1854. 


© “Maude ; a City Autobiography.” 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1853. 
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ladies are in hot pursuit of him—various evolutions are gone through 
—cross hands, change sides, and back again, through the charmed 
circle of three volumes—and we no more think of requiring a purpose 
for anything they do, than of asking the meaning of a quadrille. 
Occasionally, as in the character of Lady Ramsay, something of ‘the 
kind seems to. have hovered before the authoress, but she thinks better 
of it, and suffers the mazy dance to proceed without any such hin- 
drance. 

In Agnes Valmar,’ as in Charles Stanley,* we find a “femme de trente 
ans,” with a ward whom she loves, not wisely, but too well. After 
having for some years stood towards him in loco parentis, her maternal 
affection gradually assumes a warmer tint. But just as we are be- 
ginning to feel rather alarmed at the aspect of affairs, the inconvenient 
husband who occasioned our perplexity, obligingly breaks his neck in 
hunting ; and what is more, an elderly stranger falls from his horse 
opposite the heroine’s cottage, apparently for the very purpose of 
leaving her sole heiress of his property, amounting to “a few millions.” 
But as we have reached this desirable position of affairs in the middle 
of the first volume, it is evident that we are going on too fast. 

Luckily, therefore, for the due prolongation of the story, the 
heroine, Lady Valmar, after suffering her youthful admirer to go 
through a course of the briskest love-making with his “dear Gardy,” 
suddenly bethinks herself that she is some years the senior, and resolves, 
not only on sacrificing her own happiness—as heroines delight to do— 
but on driving her lover to despair, lest she should be guilty of 
“blighting his future.” 

And here commences the harlequinade of mutual misunderstandings, 
by which, according to the rules in such case made and provided, the 
pair are kept apart till the close of vol. 3, suffering, of course, by 
the way, the due amount of agony. There is no attempt to create 
any other interest than that of their silly loves, and the most juvenile 
and tender-hearted reader can hardly sympathize with sorrows that 
are so obviously of the lady’s own creating. 

But perhaps we should have done better to place both Agnes Val- 
mar and Charles Stanley in the category of those novels concerning 
which the less is said the better. Let “expressive silence muse their 

raise.” 

“ Maude Talbot,’’® is a well-conceived story of a life wrecked on the 
rock of pride. Admitting the premises that a woman really loving a 
man, as Maude Talbot is stated to love Philip Warburton, could at 
this time of day deliberately have immolated his happiness and her 
own, before so grim and fantastic an idol as the pride of ancestry, the 
consequences on her character and life of this one hard, cruel action, 
are extremely well followed out, and the author has shown very good 
judgment in refraining from spoiling her moral by any compromise 





7 “ Agnes Valmar: a Novel.” 3 vols, London: Chapman and Hall. 1854. 

8 ‘Charles Stanley : a Novel.” 3 vols. By the Author of “ Ninfa.” London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1854. 

9 **Maude Talbot ; a Novel.” 3 vols. By Holme Lee.- London: Smith and 
Elder, 1854. 
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with the childish taste for happy and unexpected dénofements, which 
novel readers are so prone to indulge in, and novel writers find it so 
hard to resist. 

The doctrine that property has its duties as well as its rights, and 
that those duties cannot be performed merely by deputy, these and 
other useful lessons are inculcated in these volumes, with considerable 
skill; but a good moral essay is not necessarily a good novel. Some- 
what more warmth of fancy and dramatic and descriptive power 
would have placed “Maude Talbot” in the first rank. As it is, it 
can only claim the second. 

An “ower true tale’’ is presented to us in “Castellamonte,’”’” the 
ever-repeated, sorrowful story of high hopes destined to inevitable 
disappointment—of heroism wasted—youth, genius, patriotism, —_ 
ness lavished with reckless profusion on the forlorn hope of I 
insurrections. 

The melancholy drama is here exhibited on the small stage of the 
Duchy of Parma, and few fictions can equal it in mournful interest, 
though there is scarcely an incident that might not have been antici- 
pated, if we except, perhaps, the character and behaviour of the ideal- 
ised sibyl, which have an artificial air, and do much to mar the truth 
and earnestness of the general effect. Let no impatient reader be 
alarmed at the first chapter, the author soon leaves making these idle 
faces. 

The account of the state of mind of the university lads, under the 
joint influences of the priestly jugglery that usurps the name of reli- 
gion, and the materialistic “ backstairs philosophy” of the Italian 
medical schools, is excellent; so also the foolish revolt; the scenes 
in the guardroom among the victorious insurgents; the excitement 
and picturesque incidents of the march and the skirmish ; the counter- 
revolution, when all is lost (honour, in all cases, not excepted), when 
the chief anxiety of the provisional government is to rid itself of the 
patriotic youth, and smuggle back the frail and despised duchess to 
her glittering apartments—to beg pardon, and promise never to do so 
any more. 

One of the great charms of the book is, that it is truly what it is 
described in the title-page—an illustration of Italian domestic life in 
town and country, of which the herds of tourists continually passing 
see so little. We have, too, some good sketches of individuals, a spe- 
cimen of the now happily almost extinct species of cicisbeo, and the 
pompous and penniless marquis, one of the few lingering remnants of the 
old feudal nobility still to be found in secluded nooks of the Apennines. 
We perceive that “Castellamonte” is written by an Italian (though 
probably an old resident among us), not from any deficiency in com- 
mand of English, but from the rather ostentatious display of his initia- 
tion into the mysteries of slang—thinking “no small beer’’ of oneself, 
“ eutting your stick,” and so on. 

Goethe's “ Elective Affinities’’” is about as characteristic a specimen 





© * Castellamonte ; an Italian Story of 1831.” London: Westerton. 1854. 
" Goethe's Novels and Tales. London: Bohn. 18654. 
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of the man and the writer as ‘could be selected. The compre- 
hensiveness, dépth, and beauty of the remarks on life, art, and 
poetry which it contains, the perfect and elaborate finish which 
it was almost a religion with him to bestow on his works, the 
disdain which it pleased him to manifest for the simple and irrefra- 
gable principles of ethics, which he was accustomed scornfully to desig- 
nate as “ tea-table morality,’"—these may be considered to justify the 
publisher in his undertaking, though there is much in this production 
that will be unpleasant, if not revolting, to English readers, and which 
the translator has wisely refrained from attempting to soften. No 
writer ever worked with more deliberate plan and purpose than Goethe, 
and scarcely a word in his works can be altered without more or less of 
damage ; there is therefore none with whom a more perfect fidelity is 
needed. To unite this with the requisite grace and freedom is by no 
means an easy task; but it is one that, in the hands of the present 
translator, has been successfully accomplished. 

“ Louisa von Plettenhaus,”’” a translation from the German, is a 
prettily told story, which would be, however, purer in its moral, and 
more faithful as a representation of life, if it had not so much of the 
“Virtue Rewarded.” “ Poor young ladies” going out as governesses 
do not, as a rule, make conquest of every eligible gentleman who comes 
in their way ; nor is their path, we fear, usually quite as smooth as that 
of Louisa von Plettenhaus. The only ripple on its surface is that occa- 
sioned by the “ envy, hatred, and malice’ of the bad fairy, Frau von 
Schulen. Altogether, it may be classed best among the books for the 
young—the very young. 

The hymns and pious reflections, which occur at almost every page, 
will probably recommend it to an extensive class of readers. The cha- 
racter of the heroine is prettily drawn, with less of the self-consciousness 
than usually clings to those who are their own historians. Altogether, 
it is a very “ marketable” commodity. 

Pp “ Balder’’’ is a poem that claims notice—not only for the evidence 

‘ of imagination and poetical power, which it undoubtedly offers, 
but also because of the place that has been assumed for the author, 
and to which, we may add, he certainly appears to consider himself 
entitled. Inflated by the noxious air of injudicious puffery, it was like 
one or two other productions of the past year that we could mention, 
raised suddenly to a height of observation that only serves to render 
disastrous collapse and fall more conspicuous. Balder, the hero, is 
himself a poet, and like nine out of ten of all the ladies and gentle- 
men we meet with, in or out of print, is possessed with a desire, and 
faith in his own power, to regenerate the. world. The method he 
proposes to employ, is to write an epic, and one, moreover, which shall 
once for all supply the world’s demand for that article, so that it. shall 
never want any more. When the epic is written, he flatters himself 
he shall have 


12 « Louisa von Plettenhaus ; or, the Journal of a Poor Young Lady.” Edin- 
burgh : Constable and Co. 1854. 

38 « Balder: a Poem.” PartI, By the Author of “‘The Roman.” London: 
Smith and Elder. 1854. 
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“Struck off 
One from the weary score of human tasks.” 


The opening of Balder reminds us—though by no means to its own 
advant Manfred ; but no cause is suggested for the gloom that 
overshadows the scene, unless we are to accept the old, and we had 
hoped, exploded fallacy, that genius is in itself a source of sorrow. In 
a ruined tower—of which we have some fine descriptive glimpses—sits 
the poet-hero, and soliloquizes, and writes, and, horribile dictu, reads 
his own productions. From an inner chamber we hear, through the 
door, the voice of his young wife, who, while rocking the cradle, sings 
to her babe in an endless strain of lamentation, and in a measure 
which the author, probably in the attempt to avoid what was common- 
place, has made a perpetual disappointment to the ear. For more 
than sixty pages, we have a continual alternation of these monologues 
—* Balder in his study,” and the lady “ through the door.” It is really 
quite a relief when a sailor passes across the stage with a rough, racy, 
roaring sea song, (worth half a volume of these dreamy subjectivities,) 
or when the medical attendant steps in to inquire after the family ; 
the death of the baby, to whom those dolorous ditties have been sung, 
we cannot but regard as what is called a “ happy release.” 

Concerning this baby’s decease, however, a certain hint is given, 
which, for furtherance of the ends of justice, if for no other reason, we 
feel it a duty to lay before our readers. 

Balder has repeatedly mentioned his desire to make acquaintance with 
death; and, shortly before the infant’s decease, we find him putting 
these remarkable suppositions :— 

“Tf I could seize a soul, 
And part to part adjust my qualities 
pews it—so that like to like consort 
ht form a whole—whereof the half could die, 
And the a watch it ? 
Starting up)—You just 
it is on thus ali gods.” 
(He walks in great agitation.) 
** A thought stood at the threshold of my heart 
And shut the light out. It has passed, and 1 
Have not yet half beheld it. But I know 
That as the shadow came along the way, 
I looked up, and the valley and the hills 
A moment swerved and failed, and as a smoke 
Rolled over in a wind of coming death,” 

Immediately after this we find that the infant has departed this 
life; and after on our weary way to the last of nearly three 
hundred pages of the dreariest verse we ever laboured through, we 
arrive at the final consummation of this revolting story, in the murder 
of the wife by the husband, apparently a measure of humanity, in 
order to put an end to her sufferings, as he had previously driven her 
mad, 

Possibly the author, or his admirers, may assert that he has some 
mystical meaning in all this, by which we may escape from the diagust 
of the simple and obvious one; but it can, at all events, avail little if 
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enveloped in an impervious obscurity of words. With what skill the 
author can hide his meaning (for we will take it for granted he has 
one), such passages as these, from a soliloquy of ten or twelve pages 
in a similar strain, may serve to show :— 
“ Have I not gone into unknown, 

Unentered lands, and heard in alien tongue 

Strange man unto strange man unload his heart, 

And started in my soul and said, ‘Eh ghost! 

Art thou 1? Am I one, and every one— 

Either and all? The innumerable race— 

My past; these myriad faced men my hours ? 

hat! have I filled the earth and knew it not— 

Why not? How other? Am I not immortal? 

And if immortal now, immortal then ; 

And if immortal then, existent now! 

But where?” &e. &e. 

Seldom has it been our lot to notice so complete a waste of power, 
and so elaborate a failure, as in a work from which we had been led to 
expect so much, and which, disappointing as it is on the whole, so 
clearly indicates capabilities of a high order. Here, for instance, is 
a magnificent image ;— 

“The uncommanded host 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro 
Like waves of a great sea, that in mid-shock 
Confound each other; white with foam and fear, 
« Roar for a leader.” 
But fine thoughts and exquisite expressions scattered here and there 
do not make a fine poem. 

The author of the “ Ballad of Babe Christabel,’’* is another poetical 
aspirant, whose volume exhibits, along with many grave faults, much true 
poetic feeling, richness of fancy, and a remarkable facility of expression, 
though its frequent and serious inaccuracy impairs its effect. He is one 
of the self-educated authors, who, more than any other, are likely to 
suffer from the falsely indulgent estimate that is apt to greet them in the 
surprise of their first appearance. The reception given to this volume 
by the editor of the Athenewm, is an instance in point. After the 
praise so unduly lavished on the author by that journal, we fear that 
no criticism of ours will induce him to subject himself to a rigorous 
course of study and self-culture, before he ventures into print again. 
However untoward and opposed to the formation of sound views the 
circumstances of his early life may have been (and we believe them to 
have been so in the extreme), yet we cannot pass, without strong 
——, the tone of bitter antagonistic and destructive feeling 
which mingles with the purer music of his song. The existence of the 
very facilities by which he has raised himself from the position in which 
he was born, ought to admonish him of the absurdity of hailing—as he 
does—the dawn of red republicanism as the panacea of present ills, 
and as the promise of a bright and glorious day, 


“ “The Ballad of Babe Christabel, and other Lyrical Poems,” By Gerald 
Massey, London; David Bogue, 1854, 
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As a poet, his chief defect, in an artistic point of view, is his over 
fondness for finery, which might lead a hasty observer to under- 
estimate his real merits. We seldom regard as a millionaire a gentle- 
man who presents himself with a profusion of rings and chains; and 
this overloading of ornament is especially injudicious when the subject 
to be adorned is one of pure and tender domestic interest, like the 
“ Ballad of Babe Christabel.’’ In the poem entitled “ Long Expected,” 
we notice some jewels, that suggest a Birmingham origin. The “ trick- 
ling sunshine, and the flashing dew,” really remind one of Punch’s 
“ playful duck, and warbling bee.” Yet how effectively Mr. Massey 
can use his imagery and make the emblems of the outward universe 
typical, and illustrative of the inward emotion, is seen in his descrip- 
tion of the awakening of the poet’s heart under the influence of love,— 

“As when the sap runs up the tingling trees, 
Till all the sunny life laughs out in leaves— 
And lifts its fluttering wings.” 
or of a mistaken love, excited by mere outward charms— 
“T plunged to clutch the pearl of her babbling beauty 
Like some swift diver in a shallow stream— 
That smites his life out on its heart of stone.” 


Dante” bids fair to rival Faust as a piéce de résistance, on which 
successive translators may try their strength. We have here two—both 
good, and one (that of Mr. Frederick Pollock) excellent—capable of 
bearing, with little damage, the test of collation line for line, and 
almost word for word, with the Italian. Few English readers are so 
familiar with Dante as never to need such a help; and those entirely 
unacquainted with his language may read this translation with much 
the same—pleasure is not the word—but with much the same stern 
and solemn interest as the original. We do not mean to say, of 
course, that in so close a translation of a poem of this length, no 
feeble or prosaic expression is to be found. For instance, when— 

“Per me si vi nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore.” 


is rendered, Through me, the way lies to eternal grief, &c.; si va is more 
forcible, as implying, not merely that there is a way, but that the way 
to that dismal region is actually trodden. Yet it would be difficult to 
suggest a better translation of the whole line. Here is a short 
passage which we give, with the Italian, as a specimen of its general 
fidelity :-— 
v “Florence, within her ancient boundary, 
In which she yet receives the tierce and none 
Modest and temperate, abode in peace : 
She had no chains, no tirings for the head, 
No dames with broidered shoes, no waist girdles 
More than the ary apt to catch the eye. 
Not then from their birth-hour did cause alarm 
% “The Divine Comedy ; or, Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise, of Dante Alig- 
hieri.” Rendered into _— by Frederick Pollock. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1854. “Dante.” Translated by J. C. Wright. London: Bohn. 1854. 
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In fathers, daughters, lest their dower and age 
On either fair measure should exceed. 
She had no houses reft of families : 
Sardanapalus had not yet arrived 

To teach what might in chamber-gear be done. 
Not as yet Montemalo was outstripped 

By your Uccellatoio, which s 

In its success, so will be in its fall. 

Bellincion Berti I have known walk girt 
With bone and leather, and her mirror leave 
His lady-wife without a painted face ; 

And them of Nerli and of Vecchio 

To be contented with an unlined fur, 

And with the distaff and the wheel their wives. 
O happy people! every one was sure 

Of his own burial place, and as yet none 

For France was lett deserted in her bed.” 


“Fiorenza, dentro dalla cerchia antica, 
Ond’ ella toglie ancora e terza e nona. 
Si stava in pace sobria e pudica, 

Non avea catenella, non corona, 

Non donne contigiate, non cintura 

Che fosse a veder piu che la persona. 
Non faceva, nascendo, ancor paura 
Ee Sa ché il tempo e la dote 
Non fuggian quinci e quindi Ja misura. 
Non avea case di famiglia vote ; 

Non vera giunto ancor Sardanapalo 

A mostrar cid che in camera si puote 
Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 

Dal vostro Uccellatoio, che, com’ é vinto 
Nel montar su, cosi sara nel calo. 
Bellincion Berti vid’ io andar cinto 

Di cuoio e d’ osso, e venir dallo specchio 
La donna sua senza il viso dipinto ; 

E vidi quel de’ Nerli e quel del Vecchio 
Esser contenti alla pelle scoverta, 

E le sue donne al fuso ed al pennecchio. 
O fortunate! e ciascuna era certa 

Della sua sepoltura, ed ancor nulla 

Era per Francia nel letto deserta.” 

“ German Folks’ Faith,’ is a collection of German poems, of 
Uhland, Schwab, Chamisso, Ruckert, &c., on the ancient traditions of 
Scandinavian mythology, and the popular practices and superstitions, 
that have originated in it. Commencing with the “ Mythic Song of 
the Prophetess,” from the “ Edda,” which describes, in dark oracular 
language, the creation of the world from chaos, we have next “ Thor’s 
Journey in Search of his Lost Hammer;” “The Foals of Balder;” 
in which may be traced the metamorphosis of Scandinavian into 
Christian tradition, and the coincidence between the two, a coincidence 
so striking as to have led to the supposition of one being a paraphrase 
or antetype of the other; or at all events, of a common origin. 


16 “Deutscher Volksglaube; in Sang und Sage.” Herausgegeben von N. 
Hocker, Gittingen ; Dieterichschen Buchhandlung. 1853. 
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Even in customs, not yet extinct in country districts,—such as the nailing 
of a horse-shoe before the door (an allusion to the worship of Woden, 
to whom the horse was sacred); in holy-oaks and springs; in elves, 
and ‘nixies, and white ladies; and in old rustic charms against fever 
rheumatism, or ringworm, or for obtaining love or money; in modes 
and times of carrying on country work ; and in a thousand other relics 
of old times,—we see traces of the common inheritance of the Northern 
and German races. 
We have to announce the opening of two long lines of “ Clas- 
sic Authors.’”"?7 Whosoever would be saved from the charge 
of literary heresy—it is before all things necessary that he hold the or- 
thodox faith in the writers on whom literary canonization has been 
bestowed, under the name of “ British Classics.’”” We shall not, there- 
fore, hint any doubts as to whether the devil’s advocate has always 
done his duty on these occasions, but obediently repeat what we are 
told by one of the publishers, who have recently commenced volumi- , 
nous editions of them, that there is at present “an awakened taste of 
the public for the old classic authors of England.’ Can there be, 
perhaps, an awakened taste among publishers for issuing works for which 
they have no copyright to pay? As far as our own observations have 
gone, we should consider this fact rather more certain than the other. 
t does not seem to us very likely that there is, for instance, any very 
eager demand for a large-portion of the contents of this volume of Ad- 
dison’s Works—* Translations from Virgil and Horace’’—*“ Poems on 
several occasions’’—‘“ To her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales” 
—*To Sir Godfrey Kneller”—*“ Dialogues upon the usefulness of an- 
cient Medals,” especially in relation to the Latin and Greek Poets; 
Latin Poemata on the occurrences of the day—* Pax Guglielmi Aus- 
piciis Europe reddita,’—“ Machine Gesticulantes”—Anglicé, Pup- 
pet Shows, and so forth. Surely, there is no greater anxiety for such 
productions as these than may be met by editions already easily ac- 
cessible to the literary historian or student, who alone could have 
occasion for them. But Mr. Bohn, we suppose, proceeds on his usual 
principle, of giving as much as possible for money, and it would be 
ungrateful to quarrel with his bounty. 

The “Annotated Edition of English Poets’ is, on the whole, greatly 
superior to any that has preceded it, and as in an undertaking of this 
nature, it is desirable, not only that the editor should possess the 
requisite qualifications, but that he should be known to possess them, 
the publisher has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Robert 
Bell. The selection of Dryden to open the series is judicious. His was the 
foremost literary name of his time, and his career formed an epoch in 
the national poetry. It was remarkable also in other respects, for, per- 
haps, no other writer whose beginnings promised so little, ever attained 
to such ultimate excellence ; and what is not less unusual, his imagina- 


Miscellanea. 





7 “ Addison’s Works.” Edited by Richard Hurd, D.D. London: Bohn, 1854. 
8 “ Annotated Edition of the English Poets.” Edited by Robert Bell. Lon- 
don: Parker and Son. 1854. 
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tion seems to have been the last of his faculties to be awakened. Some 
of his earlier productions, though hammered out in workmanlike style 
enough, have scarcely a trace of poetry, and some of his latest are lyric 
masterpieces. Who from the Annus Mirabilis could have predicted 
the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, and Alexander’s Feast ? 

Much has been said of Dryden’s political tergiversations and religious 
apostacy. From the latter charge Mr. Bell successfully vindicates 
him, and shows that his change of faith took place long after the con- 
ferring of the pension which has heen supposed to have been its price. 
For the former only the sorry excuse can be made, that he was no 
worse than others, and that if he turned, the whole nation turned with 
him. There scarcely needs any other evidence than a comparison of 
the style of the “ Lines on the Death of Oliver Cromwell,” with that 
of the “ Astrea Redux,” and the “ Coronation Ode,’—the manly 
respectful tone of the one, with the coarse adulation of the other, where 
we tind the white cliffs of Albion advancing to meet the returning 
Charles, and wearing a white robe in penitence for their misdeeds— 
the stars going before and guiding the longing eyes of his subjects to 
find and worship him, &e. These things tell a mournful tale. 

The plan proposed by the editor of the Annotated Edition to be 
adopted with respect to some poets .“‘ whose works are not of sufficient 
interest to be produced entire,” namely, to give specimens with connect- 
ing notices and commentaries, would in our opinion have better met the 
requirements of a popular and desirable work if applied to the whole. 
Such a one might not be, as is anticipated in the prospectus for these, 
“destined to hold a permanent place on the shelves of libraries,” but 
they would be oftener taken down and read. 

The “ Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer’’” is, as its name imports, a 
series for the benefit of railway travellers. It consists of a very judicious 
selection of works on history, biography, travels, fiction, agriculture and 
manufactures, of translations from ancient and foreign authors, and also 
books for children—an addition which all who have enjoyed the equi- 
vocal pleasure of travelling in juvenile company will acknowledge to be 
by no means superfluous. We may mention the “Origine et Fondation 
des Etats Unis’ —“ La Russie Contemporaine’’—“ Madame de Main- 
tenon”—“ Law, son Systéme et son. Epoque’’—“ La Grande Charte 
d’ Angleterre” — and especially “Charlemagne et sa Cour.” — Few 
historical subjects are better adapted for popular presentation than the 
genial and jovial old conqueror, whose figure rises so colossal in the 
misty dawn of European history, and casts around on the darkness of 
the age a halo of light. This series, like everything else connected with 
railways, is on rather a large scale. It is to be complete in 500 vols., 
of which 100 have already appeared ; of course they may be had sepa- 
rately, and all that we have looked into are written as they should be, 
in a clear lucid style, and with remarkable brevity. 

“A Month in England,’’”° is a pleasant contribution to a kind of 





9 “ Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer.” Paris: L. Hachette and Co. 1853. 
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literature that does not aim at much more than to pass an occasional 
vacant hour, in not unrefined enjoyment. It is pleasant to see the 
images of things familiar, reflected back from the observations and ex- 
perience of one born in a distant land, yet no r; for whose well- 
stored memory the thronging poetical and historical recollections, called 
up by the past, almost o the “ignorant present,”—whose 
first thought, when he comes in sight of the English coast, is of yellow- 
haired Britons, Romans, and Druids, who is eloquent on the effect of 
emerging from the Temple into Fleet Street, and is tempted to call the 
landlady of his inn at Windsor, Mrs. Quickly. Less imaginative people 
may be sometimes inclined to think his recollections almost too much 
under command; his roll-call of celebrated names too crowded. His 
knowledge of where everybody was born and buried is astounding to 
weaker memories, but his book will serve even English readers as an 
agreeable and well-read cicerone, to tell them what they ought to think 
of, whether they do or not. 

“ Les Femmes,”*! by Alphonso Karr, is an amusing, rambling talk 
—half in jest, half in earnest, on the manners and morals of women 
in general, and of Frenchwomen in particular—which will not, or 
need not, be read without profit. The style reminds us more than 
anything else, of the papers in the Tatler and Spectator, in which 
the sex is addressed in a tone of mingled gallantry, mockery, and 
moralizing. Like those also they have evidently been written in, 
and for, a corrupt condition of society. The follies and vices satirised 
are seldom called by their right names. It is only “Pretty Fanny’s 
way.” His creed concerning the characters of women resembles a good 
deal that which in many of his writings Mr. Thackeray ap to hold. 
“Dear creatures,” he seems to say, “they are vain and cunning and 
selfish! Envy, hatred and malice, and al! uncharitableness are, it cannot 
be denied, their most striking characteristics; they cannot be true 
women without them.” It is not our business here to contradict him. 
We merely report his opinions, for the benefit of all whom they con- 
cern, and more especially of that interesting class—‘“ persons about 
to marry.” New gowns form, we are told, the great epochs in the 
lives of women. They say, “such a thing happened just before I had 
my violet velvet; the time he saw me I had on my blue dress,” &c. 
When young ladies do not marry expressly for the sake of the trous- 
seau, it is sure to form an important item in their calculations, If it 
were possible to have the wedding without the husband, it would, in 
many cases, be equally agreeable. Of course, all this only applies to 
young ladies i ieee No one ever heard of a marriage, on British 
ground, where the motive was anything but pure love. 

In some of the papers M. Karr touches on graver subjects, such as 
the inadequacy of the means of subsistence for women; and in the one 
entitled Une Faute de Bon Sens, he preaches a homily equally edifying to 
both sexes, much to the same purpose as Carlyle’s recipe to obtain a con- 





™ **Les Femmes.” Par Alphonse Karr. Second Edition. Paris: Michel 
Levy Fréres. 1853. 
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tented mind: “ Imagine that thou deservest to be hanged—as is most 
likely—and thou wilt feel it a happiness to be only shot.’’ These are 
truths graver than they look in so easy a deshabille. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of “ Zohrab, or a Midsummer 
Day’s Dream, and other Poems,’ of a refined,scholarly,and gentlemanly 
cast, by Mr. W. Thornton, the author of an admirable little work entitled 
“ Peasant Proprietors,’ whom we would, on the whole, rather meet in 
prose, and of “ Janus ; Lake Sonnets,’’*5 &c. which deserve attention, not 
to mention several other publications of Mr. Bohn’s, whose factories 
send forth volumes at such a rate, that panting critics toil after him 
in vain. 





ART. 


HE art-education of the people has in a measure been undertaken 

by the government of the country, it is therefore necessary for us 

to take some notice of such of their efforts for this end as come before 

us in the shape of books and pamphlets, while we leave undiscussed 

the desirability of government undertaking this office. Whether it is 

or is not a case of “ over-legislation,” it is our duty to give some 
account of the sort of art-knowledge which is supplied. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851, showed that the public had not 
given itself an art-education equal to that of some continental countries. 
Then it was that our government undertook, in imitation of other 
countries, to do for the public what it had not done for itself. The 
project is not new, but a great extension of the one which resulted 
from a Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1836, to consider the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts 
among the people, and of which the School of Design, instituted in 
the following year, was a part. Mr. Henry Cole, in his admirable 
address “On the Facilities afforded to all Classes of the Community 
for obtaining Education in Art,’! admits the difficulties and dangers 
which must always exist where government becomes the educator. 
He considers that when the.government represents the people, 
when the people co-operate with the efforts of government, and when 
the instruction given is not gratuitous (a constant effort being made 
to render the institution self-supporting), the balance of good is in 
favour of the government aid. The great object of the “ Art 





22 «‘Zohrab ; or, 2 Midsummer Day’s Dream; and other Poems.” By W. 
Thornton. London: Longman. 1853. 

33“ Janus; Lake Sonnets, and other Poems.” By D. Holt. London; 
G. Bell, Fleet-street. 1853. 

1 «<< Addresses of the Superintendents of the Department of Practical Art, 
delivered at Marlborough House: 1. ‘On the Facilities afforded to all classes of 
the community for obtaining Education in Art,’ by Henry Cole, C.B., General 
Superintendent, 24 Nov. 1852; and 2. ‘On the Methods employed for imparting 
Education in Art to all classes,’ by Richard Redgrave, R.A., Art Superintendent, 
27 Nov. 1852.’” Published by Authority. London: Chapman and Hall. 1853. 
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Department is to elevate the art-education of the whole people, 
and not merely to teach artisans, who are the servants of manu- 
facturers, who themselves are the servants of the public.” The 
government can do and is doing a great deal towards teaching the 
designer and mechanic just principles of art. It may establish 
schools and classes for workmen in every town, and it may place an 
artistic education within the grasp of the poorest artisan, but of 
course it cannot compel the consumer—the judge, the rich purchaser— 
to go to the same schools; and it is his taste in the end, whether 
good or bad, which decides mainly what shall be produced. Few buyers 
consider that every purchase they make is a premium on good or bad 
taste. By exhibitions and publications the rich can be reached and 
influenced, and perhaps in time may be led to feel their power and 
responsibility enough to give themselves such elementary training as 
shall render them ashamed of the chambers of horrors—the exhibi- 
tions of bad taste which we see in most fashionably furnished houses— 
and in time perhaps they may fit themselves to discharge their higher 
duties in relation to art. “We have still committees of taste con- 
sisting of men who cannot even draw straight lines, and are therefore 
unable to prove that they even see them, and they dictate to men 
who may have spent years in studying the principles and practice of 
art.’’ 

Mr. Redgrave, who writes “On the Necessity of Principles in 
teaching Design,” ? should follow his pamphlet by another, on the 
necessity of learning principles to judge of design. The great im- 
portance of the art of drawing as a means of impressing and edu- 
cating the minds of the young, is at present very little thought of by 
those engaged in or forwarding the educational movement. There 
are many minds which can be much more easily reached, and more 
durably impressed with ideas through the eye than the ear, and to all 
minds this language is of greater value than is generally supposed. 
The pencil can represent so much which the pen cannot, and to artisans 
who have continually to describe forms, snch power of representation 
is of immense value. The Council of the Society of Arts reprinted, in 
1852, the best guide to this sort of instruction.’ It is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and rendered moreso in this new edition by the plates and specimens 
of cheap papers bound up with the volume. The author has been a 
successful teacher in the Birkbeck and other schools, and his book is so 
written, that any person of judgment reading it must agree with him in 
considering drawing a necessary branch of a good education; and any 
one possessed of a moderate knowledge of art and perseverance ‘could, by 





3 “On the Necessity of Principles in teaching Design. Being an Address by 
R. Redgrave, R.A., Art Superintendent, at the opening of the session of the 
Department of Science and Art, Oct. 1853.” Chapman and Hall. 1853. 

“ Directions for Introducing the First Steps of | Siecuniney Drawing in Schools 
and among Workmen. With Lists of Materials, Objects and Models.” By the 
Author of ‘‘ Drawing for Young Children ;” « Exercises for the Senses ;” “ Ele- 
ments of Practical Geometry for Schools and Workmen,” &c. Prepared and pub- 
eg at the request of the Council of the Society of Arts. London: Chapman and 

. 1862. 
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carefully following the exact directions given, easily establish and con- 
dnet classes of workmen and children. The little 5d.* and 9d.5 manuals 
from the same source, are also to be recommended to those who wish 
for instruction on the subjects on which they treat. Dr. Lindley’s 
Lecture® is of more general interest than any of these publications 
which we have read; it treats of that great universal law of symmetry 
which we see governing the whole organic world both animal and 
vegetable ; shows it in the budding of plants, in the delicate veining 
and tracery of leaves, and in the internal as well as external structure 
of trees. It is this characteristic symmetry of each plant which 
should be represented by the artist in designing. He should try a 
design as much as possible upon the same principle as nature appears 
to do. 

It is from the study of nature in this broad scientific and poetical 
spirit that we may hope to attain to such art as shall thoroughly per- 
meate our common life and influence every hour we live. The Dia- 
grams of Colour, which are published by authority, will save manu- 
facturers from making distressing mistakes, and a safe harmony can 
always be produced by rules; but we think there is a sentiment of 
colour beyond rules—for instance, we should be sorry to see the same 
balance of colour in a cloister and in a dining-room, if cold dull colour 
should predominate in the former, and warm brilliant colour in the 
latter, we should not cry out for the three yellow, five red, and eight 
blue—proportions set forth by the Society of Arts. 

The instruction of “The National Drawing Master’’7 is very cheap, 
and the method set forth, if carefully followed, would certainly give 
much facility in the use of the pencil; but we should be loth to 
recommend any method which proposes entirely to dispense with per- 
sonal instruction. In this respect “The National Drawing Master,” 
pretends to a merit which it is far from posssesing. 

We have but few works to mention which are properly artistic, 
though the supply of books upon art is plentiful enough. The first in 
popularity is “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson ;’’8 an exquisitely humorous 
journal of a trip up the Rhine and into North Italy, expressed in 
wood-cuts, and aided by comments in letter-press, which are, however, 





* “ An Introduction to the Construction of Plane Geometrical Figures. Used 
as a es the System of Instruction in the Government Schools of Practical Art.” 
By R. Burchett, Head Master of the Metropolitan School of Practical Art. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1853. 

5 « An Elementary Manual of Colour. With a Catechism to be used with the 
Diagram illustrating the Harmonious Relations of Colour. Prepared for the use of 
Students in the Department of Practical Art.” By R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A., Art 
Superintendent. London: Chapman and Hall. 1853. 

“The Symmetry of Vegetation. An Outline of the Principles to be observed 
in the delineation of Plants ; being the substance of three Lectures delivered at 
Marlborough House in Nov. 1852.” By John Lindley, P.H.D., F.R.S. Published 
2 for the Department of Science and Art. London: Chapman and 

. 1854. 

7 By W. A. Nicholls. 

8 “The Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson ; being the 
History of what they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy.” 
By Richard Doyle. London: Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 1854. 
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little needed to enable us to understand the utmost minutie of the 
travellers’ adventures. Seizing on all salient points of Rhine travel, and 
embracing every detail of feeling and expression, catching every shade 
of the incongruous, yet never degenerating into caricature, this “ His- 
tory” is the most beguiling of books. The cuts which have lingered 
most in our memory are “ The Seven Ages of Robinson’s Beard,” “The 
Review,” and “The British Farmer and Son,”’ whose perpetual grin 
makes us laugh outright even to think of it. 

Totally different is “The Children’s Summer.’’® A truly beautiful 
work of art, consisting of a lovely series of infant groups, without a 
doubt proceeding from the feeling and the pencil of a mother ; no other 
could so seize the innocent beauty of the little ones, so lovingly 
discern, and so faithfully express, the higher spiritual nature which 
reveals itself unconsciously in their every movement. These eleven 
etchings are eleven poems. E. V. B. is an artist and a poet, and we 
shall not be satisfied unless the possessor of such a rare gift as this 
power of understanding and representing children’s beauty, enriches us 
with more such books as this, or even better ones; for the drawing 
might readily be improved upon. Indeed this work is a great advance 
upon the first by the same author, published some time ago, though 
that was very beautiful. 

Perhaps it is the force of contrast which makes us turn from 
E. V. B. to Seibertz’s illustrations to Faust; there we said, “how 
natural!’ as soon as we opened the volume,—here we say, “how un- 
natural, but how clever!’ If art is to hide art, we cannot say the 
Germans are generally successful in their works. ‘At present, it seems 
as if Germany produced more works upon art than works of art. 

Kugler’s name, through his editor and translator, Sir Charles East- 
lake, is well known in England ; his twenty years’ activity in the 
domain of art is worthy our gratitude, and this consideration should 
obtain notice for his new work “Smaller Writings and Studies for the 
History of Art.” We find in this collection a history of the develop- 
ment of the author’s mind, and here we can trace the growth of the 
Science of Art. Kugler has diminished the value of his work by not 
being severe enough upon himself; he has given us much which may be 
valuable to the author, but is of no worth to the public. He asserts a 
cvrious thing, if it be true, that the Terra Cotta of Herr Lepel, in the 
Bellevue, near Cépenich, is the original sketch of Michael Angelo’s Moses. 
The “ Atlas” to “ Kugler’s Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte” is a great 
assistance to those studying the history of art. We have the third 
volume” before us; and though the plates are very unequal, some 





% «A Children’s Summer.” to steel. By E. V. B. Illustrated 
in prose and rhyme by M. L. a ‘and W M. E, Lenten: Addey and Co., 21, 
Old Bond-street. 1853. 

10 “ Faust Eine Tragédie von Goethe mit Zeichnungen.” Von Engelbert Seibertz. 
Stuttgart Jund iibingen: J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 1854. 

u «Kleine Schriften und Seudien zur Kunstgeschichte.” Von Franz Kugler. 
Stuttgart : Ebner und Seubert. 

12 “ Atlas zam Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte.” Von Dr. F. Kugler. ‘“‘ Denk 
miler der Kunst zur Uebersicht ihres entwickel von den ersten Kiinste- 
lerischen Versuchen bis zu den Standpunkten der wart.” Von Dr, Ernst 
Guhl und J. Casper in Berlin. Dritter Band. Vierter Abschnitt. 
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being very bad, while others are very good—it is on the whole a most 
valuable book to possess. Herr Liibke’* has had the merit of collecting 
the little-known treasures of Westphalia, and gives us a clear outline 
of the historic development of art. The buildings in this province are 
not large, nor rich; and the wall paintings in Soest Mettlar are not to 
be compared with the Cologne school; in fact there is little in West- 
phalia, or in this book, to interest dilettanti. But those who are interested 
in the history of art will find facts here which will be valuable. Such, for 
instance as,—that wall painting was practised so early and so generally 
in Germany, that the Roman architecture offered such an energetic 
resistance to the invading Gothic, that churches with aisles of equal 
height were already used in the thirteenth century, will fill up many 
gaps in the history of art. This book is illustrated. As it is only by 
means of prints that the study of art can ever become really popular, 
we are never satisfied with books upon art which are not illustrated. 
There are very few readers who can become acquainted with the monu- 
ments of art themselves. Grast Férster’s book" is good in this respect, 
and will make the German national monuments better known. 

Germany also sends us a collection of the “ Letters of Famous 
Artists,’ a most valuable book to those reading the Lives of Painters, 
and who cannot read Italian. There are thirty-two letters of Michael 
Angelo; and these letters will help us to understand his great character 
better. A letter to Cornelia, the sister of Urbino, his old servant, is 
very touching, and shows us the tenderness and generosity of this 
greatest of painters, almost, we may say, greatest of men. 

Most English artists know well “ Burnet’s Treatises on Form, Light 
and Shadow, and Colour.’ We have this year another book from him, 
from which we expected more than we find :"* we find, certainly, large 
type and wide margins, but there is very little in the book, and that 
little is only interesting to those who are familiar with easels and 
“ fitches,’’ and who understand all the technicalities of art. The inten- 
tion has been to give instruction combined with amusement—the 
instruction which is there is not very valuable, and the amusement is 
not there at all. We have Wilkie introduced as a character, and this 
is the only point of interest. The book is a strange mixture ; we have 
sermons, lectures, an unexplained murder, an unfinished love affair, and 
a great deal about eating and drinking. Mr. Burnet reserves to himself 
“the intention of continuing it through a supplemental volume, if 
deemed desirable.” We are sorry to say it is not desirable: sorry, 
because we gratefully recollect the pleasure his former works have 
given, and many young artists have first learned to know the old 





18 “Die mittelalterliche Kunst in Westfalen.” Von W. Liibke Nebst einem 
Atlas. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 

14 «¢G, Fortser’s Denkmal deutscher Bankunst Bildnerei und Malerei.” Leipzig : 
T. O. Weigel. 

15 «¢Kiinstler. Briefe uebersetzt und erlaeutert von Dr. Ernst Guhl.” Berlin : 
T. Trautwein. 

6 “The Progress of a Painter in the Nineteenth Century: Containing Conver- 
sations and Remarks on Art.” By John Burnet. Post 8vo. London: David 
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masters through his beautiful little drawings illustrating his three 
treatises. There are some few graphic and amusing passages in the 
book, but we have not room to quote them. 

The Lithochromic Printing, from which we predicted beautiful and 
useful results, gives us an admirable representation of Giotto’s Tower;"7 
we should be very glad to have more such of the various Gothic 
buildings in Italy. The northerns are too apt to undervalue the 
Italian Gothic. This lithochromic is German, and is much softer 
and more moderate in colour than most of the productions of objects 
which we have seen in this new medium. 

On domestic architecture we have a sort of supplementary volume™ 
to an unfinished treatise of Hudson Turner’s on the same subject. It 
contains little more than a mass of dates and facts scarcely connected 
by any chronological arrangement, but it is a valuable addition to the 
vast collection of materials for future writers upon the connexions and 
differences of different kinds of buildings, with different races and times. 
It is one of the many which clearly shows, that as yet, unlike the 
Germans, we English have no systematizing tendency; it is untinged 
by any theory. Some day there will step forth a Cuvier for architecture, 
who out of all the collected materials will build up a comparative system 
of architecture, as that great man created a comparative system of oste- 
ology from the remains of antediluvian animals and the structures of 
existing races. There is an article in the “ Historisches Taschenbuch,” 
upon the dwelling-houses and castles of the middle ages, which appears 
to us to be conceived quite in the comparative spirit; also in the 
“Moyen Age et la Renaissance,” there are several treatises which 
give a comprehensive and perspicuous view of the same subject ; and 
in the “ Revue générale de l’Architecture et des Travaux publics,” 
there are some valuable additions to the history of domestic architecture, 
in the development of which there are unexplained and important transi- 
tions. First, we have the growth of the middle age houses on the ruins 
of the antique, but on an opposite principle. The antique house was a 
building with a court, the inner spaces were covered courts; and the 
middle-age house was a building with a roof, the courts being irregular 
spaces, more or less accidentally formed from the joining of single 
dwelling rooms, of which each has its own roof. This opposition leads 
to interesting comparisons on the manner of antique and middle-age 
building. Mr. Ruskin would say it was Christianity, which—acknow- 
ledging the value of each individual, in contradistinction to the ancient 
idea of the worthlessness of the mass of humanity,—caused this great 
difference. The Christian Gothic embraces both cottages and cathedrals. 

The second transition is the transformation of the middle age 
castle into the middle age palace, which change took place in different 





7 «Der Glockenthurm des Doms zu Florenz nebst Entwurf zur Westfacade 
des Doms herausgegeben und gezeichnet.” Von L. Runge. Folio. Berlin: 
Gustav Schad. 

8 “‘Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Edward I. to 
Richard II. With Notices of Foreign Examples, and numerous Illustrations of 
Existing Remains from Original Drawings.” By the Editor of the Glossary of 
Architecture. 8vo. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1853. 
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countries in very different ways, and at different times. First in 
Italy, then later in France,—under Louis XIV. To Madame de Neuilly 
is attributed great influence in this revolution of house architecture. 
There is an interesting essay on this subject in the “ Magazin Pitto- 
resque.” In England we remained faithful to the middle age, and we 
see the same Saxon elements in the lordly mansion as in the smallest 
cottage. Now, as of old, the hall is in fact all; if there are two 
stories it is repeated twice, and all the rest of the building is subor- 
dinate and dependent. A plan of the monastery of St. Galle, executed 
in the ninth century, and published in fac-simile, gives us interesting 
information about the arrangement of dwelling-houses in their most 
antique form. It is probable that the antique principles were retained 
longer in monasteries, while the dwellings of the rich were influenced 
by the northern element. This is evident from remains, and also from 
those passages which refer to this subject in the writers of the time, 
as Blizenhard. 

The work of Robert Cockerell,”” which has been forwarded to us 
though published as far back as 1851, must be viewed in connexion with 
the other writings of this many-sided architect. The noble idea which 
inspires the author is the assertion of our national Art-school in the 
early part of the middle-age. It is also his endeavour to explain the 
importance of this sculpture and picture language for the education of 
the people in times of ignorance. We have seen a little book by the 
same hand, on the sculptures of Lincoln Cathedral, which are of great 
artistic interest, and are more worthy the honour of being exhibited at 
Sydenham than many modern works. The lithographs in this little publi- 
cation are larger and more satisfactory than those in the volume before us. 
We shall be glad when calotypes are commonly used to illustrate archi- 
tectural books where the greatest exactness is essential in every detail. 
We believe the author is right in saying that the sculptures of Lincoln 
Cathedral are not of Italian origin. We think there is a great affinity 
between these and the old French of the same time. For instance, 
the angel scattering incense (plate 6) in the Lincoln Cathedral may 
be found treated almost in the same manner at Notre Dame in 
Paris, as far as we can judge by comparing imperfect lithographs. 
It is in such comparisons especially, that calotypes would be valuable. 

We must close by mentioning two volumes of “Tableau de Paris,” 
very clever and very French, containing 1500 woodcuts, from designs 
of Vernel, Gavarni, &c. The artists, their studios and models, take up 
more than their due proportion of “ tableau,’ and we do not regret it. 


One of the many improvements to be desired in general education 
is, that the study of Music should be made an exercise of the in- 
telligence, instead of being the mere acquirement of a high (or low) 
degree of mechanical dexterity, or even solely a vehicle of feeling. 





 «<Tconography of the West Front of Wells Cathedral: with an Appendix on 
the Sculpture of other Medieval Churches in England.” By Charles Robert 
Cockerell, R.A. 4to. London: J. H. Parker. 1851. 
fe * “Tableau de Paris.” Par Edmond Texier. Ouvrage illustré de quinze cents 
gravures, Paris; Paulin et le Chevalier. 1852. 
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Though no knowledge of theory will supply the want of what is 
called ear, or an innate sense of melody and harmony, an ordinary 
endowment of this original tendency, such as usually remains but a 
feeble source of pleasure, may, by the association of the intellect, be 
made the means of highly complex enjoyment. If some of the time 
so lavishly spent on the attainment of skill in the manipulation of a 
mucical instrument were devoted to the study of Music, society 
would present a larger number of appreciating listeners, and be 
afflicted with a less formidable root of tasteless and unintelligent per- 
formers—a change for the better on all sides. A proof that this 
opinion is gaining ground among us, is the publication of valuable 
works on the theory of music ; at all events, if it is not demand that 
creates the supply, we hope the supply will create demand. Some time 
ago we noticed the appearance in English of the first volume of Dr. 
Marx’s “School of Musical Composition,” and we have this quarter, 
the complete form of Réhner’s Practical Treatise on Musical Composi- 
tion.” Herr Rohner, an experienced professor of music, has devoted 
much time and study to the production of a work suited “ to assist 
the teacher and render the task easier to those who have to toil in the 
path of self-instruction,” and, in carrying out his purpose, he has had 
the co-operation of an English writer and musician. We think his 
efforts have been successful, for we have never before seen, in English, 
a work on the same subject at once so po and so full. Herr 
Rohner wisely shuns discursiveness and profound speculation, which 
are out of place in an initiatory treatise, and confines himself to a close, 
lucid presentation of rules, accompanied by exemplifications, the 
abundance of which is a distinguishing merit of the work. A passage 
from the pr -face is worth quoting :-— 

“ His (tae author’s) views, as to the incompleteness of a national 
education, without a sound training in the theory as well as the 
practice of music, have on their side the wisdom and learning of both 
ancient and modern times. Quintillian, speaking of music, says, ‘ it is 
not only an excitement to valour, but an auxiliary to science, an object 
of love to the wisest, and a comfort in labour to the most humble ;’ 
and in Ecclesiasticus, we read of the praise awarded to famous men 
who found out new tunes.” 





™ « A Practical Treatise on Musical Composition.” By George Wilhelm Rohner 
in association with an English Gentleman. London: Longman and Co, 1854. 
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Census of 1851, results of, 323—what a census would have been in the 
time of Alfred, 329—the sources of health, 7.—the commerce, 331 
—pauperism, 339—the change at the accession of James, 1b.—the 
felt need of a census in the eighteenth century,340—Mr. Rickman, 
ib.—how the census was made, 341—-stationary habits of the people, 
342—census of 1801, 344—of 1851, 345—mode of procedure, 347 
—the maps, 348—food, ib.—its increase, 349—the numbers doubled 
in half a century, <b.—the households, their returns, 350—marriage, 
ib.—family life, 351—war as it affects population, 1b.—education, 
352—religious condition of the country, 354. 

Chemistry and physics, contemporary literature, 258. 

Church, the English, 91—the parochial clergy, 93. 

“Classics and philology, contemporary literature, 270, 595. 

Coburg family, influence of, 213. 

Constitutional reform, 1—circumstances affecting the discussion, 3— 
reform necessary, 9—representation of classes or of men, a 
imperfect representation, 13—of the working classes, 15—the ten- 
pound county franchise, 19—history of electoral corruption, 21— 
repeal of the bribery acts, 23—decennial renewal of the franchise, 25 
—pamphlets on representation, 27—on bribery, 29—failure and 
overwork of parliament, 31—private bills, their nature, 33—their 
evils, 35—local legislation, 37—dangers of centralization, 39. 

Contemporary literature. See Theology, Philosophy, Politics, Science, 
Classics and Philology, History, Belles Lettres, and Art. 

Criminal legislation and prison discipline, 409—the act of 1853, 410 
—opinions of Howard, 411—reformation, 412—Pentonville prison, 
ib.—the separate system, 413—Dr. Whately, Captain Maconochie, 
Mr. Burt, ib.—Livingston’s work, 415—punishment, its purposes, 
417—death, 419—Hon. E. P. Hurlbut’s authority, 420—Murderers 
and incorrigible criminals, 421—how distinguished, 423—phreno- 
logy, 1b.—the treatment, of the insane, 425— influence of the brain 
on criminal action, 427—organisms of convicts, 429—crime, what it 
is, ib. — different classes, 430—three described, 431—reformatory 
prisons, 432—-history of convicts, 483—-solitary cell, 435—influence 
of depraved convicts, 537—-Rauhe Haus, 438—Mr. Tufnell, 440— 
mark system, 441—its imperfections, 443—objections answered, 444. 

Cynthia, 51. 


D. 


De Quincey, Thomas, 519—early life, 52i—his thanks to Providence, 
ib.—school at Bath, 522—opium, ib.—outcasts of London, 523— 
English“Opium Eater,’ ib.—peculiarity of character: ,524—sensibility 

and se ity, 525— antiquity of the use of opium, 7b.—dream-land, 

527— an in the author, 529—the arrangement, 530—want of 

self-respect, 531—Coleridge, 532—pomp of style, 533—Joan of Arc, 

ib.—exaggerated fancies, 535—the American reprint of works, 536. 
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E. 


England's foreign policy, 190—conditions of national vitality, 191— 
the Protestant idea, 193—Cromwell and his time, <.—Russia had 
no reformation, 194— introduction of the law of nations, 195—the 
balance of power, 196—our need of a Cromwell, and John Milton as 
secretary, 198 — English enmity towards France, 199 — key to 
English policy, 201 — England’s faults, 202—jealousy of Russia, 
203—what England has done, 204—arbitrary constitution-making, 
205—Greece and Sicily, 207—case of Sicily, 209-—-Hungary, 210— 
Turkey, 217—-secret diplomacy, 221—-secrecy and its liabilities, 223 
—the duty of England, 231. 

English religion; its origin and present types, 71—the relation of 
character and belief, 73—the doctrine of science, conscience, art, and 
passion, 74—the latitudinarians, 85—the esthetic element, 87— 
secession of the English church, 91—-spiritualism, 97. 

Entomological and ethnological studies, 113. 


G. 


Geology, contemporary literature, 259. 

Goethe pursued his scientific researches during the campaign in 
France, 167. 

Grammatici, lecturers on the belle lettres, 41—Greek and Roman 
literature, 43. 

Grant’s, Dr., lecture on comparative anatomy, 188. 


H. 

Hapsburg, house of, 212. 

Hatton, Sir C., 449. 

Hilaire, Geoffroy St., life and doctrine of, 160—birth and pedigree, 
161—heroism during the terror, 163—professor at twenty-one, 164 
—he established a menagerie, 165—courage and generosity, 1b.— 
his friendship with Cuvier, 167—his conduct during the capitulation 
of Alexandria, 168—resumes his studies, 169—chair of zoology in the 
university offered to Geoffroy, 1808, 170—quarrel between Geoffroy 
and Cuvier, 171—the dispute with Professor Owen, 174—Geoffroy’s 
method, 176—his le principe des connexions, 181—Teratology, 182— 
the science of monstrosities tested, 183—unity of composition, 184, 
189—types, 186—comparison of fish with man, 187—classification, 7}, 

History, contemporary literature, 282—how it is written, 461, 602— 
books, of what composed, 603. 

Hungary, case of, 211. a 


- 


Italy and its fortunes, 69. 





Joan of Arc, 533. 


Livy and Dionysius, 53. 
London, a description of, 607. 
Louisiade, 109, 113. 


M. 


Maegillivray, John, the naturalist, 103. $ 

Manners and Fashion, 357—their religious significance, 358—their 
governmental nature, 359—how deities have been generated, 363— 
titles, 364—their origin, 365—examples, i6.—phrases, 366—origin 
of salutations, 2b.—law and religion modify them, 373—become 
effete along with law and religion, 375—nonconformists, 377—a 
controversy, 379—the evils of our system, 381—demoralizing effects, 
383—evening parties, 385—a reform probable, 389—protestantism 
in social usages, 391. 

Maurice, F. D., theological essays, &c., 240. 

Mental Physiology and Pathology, contemporary literature, 266. 

Miracles, are they fundamental to faith ? 407. 

Moral instincts, their authority, 83. 

Mythology, the Greek, 67. 


N. 


New Guinea, 114—men and manners in, 117. 


0. 
Opium, its use of great antiquity, 525—its effects on the brain, 527. 


P. 


Pantheism, 89. 

Pauperism in the seventeenth century, 339. 

Philosophy, contemporary literature, 248—574. 

Phrenology and crvminals, 423. 

Poetry, contemporary literature, 311, 578. 

Poetry and prose, 149—proper subject for poetry, 153. 

Politics, contem literature, 250. 

Propertius, and his contemporaries, 40—his birth-place and fortunes, 
45—the reading public of his time, 47—literary parties, 49— 
August@l and Maecenas, 57 — boyhood of the poets, 63 — Pro- 
pertius, a8 a writer, 67. 

Protestantism, its peculiarity, 95. 

Punishment, its purposes, 417—of death, 419. 
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R. 
Reform necessary, 9. 
Reformation, The, its characte?, 81. 
Richter’s “ Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces,’ 528. 
Russian policy and resources, 225. 


8. 


Schamyl, 480—proclamation,481—Caucasus,483—the Tcherkesses, &c. 
485—Caucasian character, 486—+slave-trade, 487—the Russian pro- 
tection, 489—deluge, 491—the line of the Caucasus, 493—-Moham- 
med the Mollah, 495—war against the infidel, 497—the Murid, 499 
—the Sultan, 501—Schamyl’s personal characteristics, ib.— Russian 
victory, 503—Schamyl’s tactics, 507—capture of Dargo, 509— 
Woronzow, 510—Schamyl, the lawgiver, 511—the judge, 513— 
—_ destruction of the Russian armies, 514—duty of the Western 

‘owers, 517. 

Science at Sea, 98—shore-life and sea-life, 99—the commanded on sea- 
life, 105—Admiralty “facilities and encouragements,” 107—the 
commander on sea-life, 108—exploring under difficulties. 

Science, contemporary literature, 254, 580. 

“ Strikes” and “ leshvoutas” 119—+the lesson to the operatives, 121— 
economic effects of strikes, 123—why the operatives strike, 125— 
the causes, b.—the replies of men and masters, 126—the demagogues 
of the people, 1b.—position of the masters, 127—the effects of civili- 
zation, 128—arbitration, 129—difficulties connected with it, 130— 
what is a fair “ wage,” 1831—counter-combinations, 133—the leaders, 
134—combinations, the consequence of the bargain theory, 185— 
the benefit of a parliamentary inquiry, 186—propriety of a parlia- 
mentary committee, 187—the settlement rests with the employer 
and employed, ib.—transgression of the bargain theory, 139—a fac- 
tory a partnership, 141—interference by present partnership-law, 143 
—advantages of associative experiments, 145. 


=. 


Taxation and Representation, 5. 
Theology, 234—theological essays, by F. D. Maurice, 240, 564, 568. 
Turkey, case of, 215—condition of Turkey, 227. 


U. 
United States, progress of, 353—Sir C. Lyell’s testimony, id. 


¥. 


Voyages and Travels, contemporary literature, 294, 618. 





W. 


Whately, Archbishop, on Christianity} 392—scientific dissertations, 
what they are, 393—the negative merits of his dissertation, 394— 
takes first principles for granted, 394—two assumptions, #+—the 
eight parts of Dr. W.’s introduction, 7b.— origin of language, 395— 
language miraculously communicated, 396—historical and philoso- 
phical, 7b.—rise of civilization, 897—-self-sustaining, 2b.—centres of 
civilization, 399—“ the tree of life,’’ 400—patriarchal longevity, 401 

* —debtsof Judea, Christianity, 403—Dr. W.and his meaning of terms, 

~ 405—evil a relative term, 2+.—pagans, are they atheists ? ib—his 

~ theory of human nature, 7b.—miracles, 407—infallibility, 408—the 
archbishop’s mind unreligious, 14.—to be estimated by what he was 
twenty-five years ago, 7b. 

Working Classes, 15—working men’s boroughs, 17. 

. 
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